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THE LUCK OF LADYSMEDE. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE YISIT AND THE VISITOR. 



It wanted yet an hour to compline, when there came 
a low knock at Abbot Martin's chamber door. The 
good abbot was not asleep, yet he started at the 
sonnd. There lay a parchment-bonnd volume on the 
table, vrithin reach, but it had formed no part of his 
studies that afternoon. Nevertheless, the abbot had 
been studying hard, and his biow had lines of care 
upon it, such as did not often show themselves on 
that open and good-humoured face. In fact, he had 
been engaged for some time before this interruption in 
that idlest of all studies, — thinking of his debts. Not 
that Abbot Martin had any special extravagance with 
which to charge himself, or that either his own private 
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2 THE LUCK OF LADTSMEDE. 

liabilities, or those of liis house, were very formidable 
in amonnt ; bnt he had succeeded to a revenue dilapi- 
dated by the negligence and waste of a long misrule 
of nearly forty years under Abbot Aldred, of whom 
the best thing that could be said was, that he had 
been an excellent son, brother, uncle, cousin, and, in 
short, had done all that a man could do for his family 
in the way of patronage. The best lands of the abbey 
were held on the most &yourable terms by such of 
his relatives as had any turn for agriculture ; the richest 
churches in the abbot's patronage were filled by secular 
priests who had the good fortune to be his nephews 
or brothers-in-law ; and some of the best-paid ofSces 
within the abbey walls were served by those humble 
members of the clan, who, remembering that they had 
an abbot of Rivelsby to claim kin with, had felt a 
decided vocation for the tdoister. The late abbot had 
sunk his family surname, if there was one, in his 
monastic title ; so that there was no tell-tale evidence 
of that kind to remind every one of their little family 
arrangements ; but when Brother Martin had first 
come as a stranger firom the pleasant meadows of 
Evesham to take possession of his new dignities, he 
had been constrained to express frequent surprise at 
the fruitful ramifications of his predecessor's family 
tree, and the wonderful adaptation of its members to 
all the good things at the abbe/s disposal. '' Well ! 
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peace be with him I " was the worst that Abbot Mar- 
tin had ever been heard to say ; but it was generally 
considered as a charitable formula to express a very 
hearty feeling that the abbey, at any rate, was well rid 
of him, and that he was much better where he was. 

For indeed, what with paying the debts of one 
spendthrift nephew, and alienating the richest farm of 
the abbey for a mere nominal fine to another, and a 
very negligent management of his own and the general 
revenues, he had left a difficult task for his successor 
— difficult even to a man of shrewd business habits 
and stem economy; and Abbot Martin was hardly 
this. Liberal, and open-hearted, and of noble blood, 
he liked the state and dignity of his office ; and had 
that pardonable but mischievous pride in its old cus- 
toms and hospitalities, which made him shrink from 
any real attempt at retrenchment. Many tenants of 
the abbey had taken advantage, too, of the late abbot's 
mingled extravagance and carelessness, to commute 
for some pecuniary assistance, when he most wanted 
money, the yearly rents and services of their holdings ; 
and just when a strong wiU and a cleax head were 
required, to reform abuses, reclaim lost rights, and 
break illegal leases, into the vacant abbacy, by royal 
writ, came excellent brother Martin, who could lay 
daim to no qualities of the kind, and was perfectly 
conscious of his own deficiencies. 
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It was merely vexing himself to no purpose, there- 
fore, when he sat down, as he had often done of late, 
to try to find a way out of his difficulties : it was a 
sort of duty he set himself to discharge, as it were, 
without much hope of any practical result ; and those 
with whom he might best have taken counsel — ^his 
prior Eobert, and Hugh the seneschal — were kinsmen 
of Abbot Aldred, of blessed (and insolvent) memory ; 
and having been appointed to their present positions 
through his influence, were not likely to take a very 
business-like view of the case. Though the good abbot 
started, then, when the summons at his door disturbed 
his cogitations, he felt the interruption as rather a 
relief than otherwise. There is always a satisfac- 
tion in being interrupted iu disagreeable duties, and 
being able to complain of it to ourselves as an inter- 
ruption ; conscience is satisfied, and indolence rejoices. 

^' Aperi** said Abbot Martin, "m nomine " 

But there is no need to go on with the abbot's 
Latin, which was none of the best at any time. It was 
one of his chaplains who entered, and made his rever- 
ence at the door. 

" A messenger, my lord, from Sir Godfrey de Burgh ; 
letters for yourself and for the house.*' 
. *' Read mine for me, Wolfert," said the abbot, 
after breaking the seal and glancing at the con- 
tenta "Sir Godfrey's penmanship is none of the 
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fairest, and my eyes are not as good as they were at 
your age." 

" It is a penalty we all pay for study, my lord," said 
the young chaplain. 

'* Faith, wood-smoke and night biyouacs may take 
most blame in my case," returned the abbot, bluntly ; 
" I was no clerk at your years ; those were times when 
it was hardly worth while to fill a man's brains full, 
OYer-night, when he might have them scattered next 
morning. Not but what I always took what snatches 
a soldier could at the humanities — always," he added 
with emphasis ; he could not afford quite to play the 
dunce to his chaplains. 

"Pacem duello miscuit/' said the chaplain, who, be- 
sides being a scholar, was somewhat of a flatterer ; 
the quotation feU indistinctly upon his superior's ear, 
but he understood, and but for his good-nature would 
have despised the bow of deference which accompanied 
it The knight's letter had meanwhile been opened, 
and he made only a sign to the other to read. 

"This is none of Sir Godfrey's hand," said the 
young monk before he began ; " 'tis that rascally 
priest of his, who can write fair and smooth enough, 
as he speaks. I wish his meaning were as fair as his 
characters." 

The missive bore, however, the signature of Sir 
Godfrey, and was a well-worded and courteous invita- 
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tion to the abbot and sucb of the abbey officers as 
would so far honour ''his poor house of Ladysmede *' 
as to dine with him on the coming feast of St Crispin. 
Another letter, no doubt to the same purport, was 
addressed jbo the prior and sub-officers ; and the chap- 
lain was at once despatched to convey it to the proper 
hands, and to request their presence, when the invita- 
tion had been read, in the abbot's chamber. He made 
no remark on the contents of Sir Godfrey's letter to 
his young companion. 

But when the authorities who had been summoned 
made their appearance, and the contents of the letters 
had been compared, the abbot proceeded in some 
degree to unburden his mind. 

" He owes me near a hundred marks," he began. 

" He denies our right to the tithes of Lowcote,'' said 
the prior. 

"His men threatened William the warrener only 
last week," said the sub-prior, "that if he came 
on Boscot Heath, where we have undoubted right 
of warren, he should never go home with whole 
bones." ' 

" I mistrust the man's civilities," said the abbot 

" I hate him," said the prior ; " my brother Alwyne 
had the promise, from our late father, of Lowcote 
chapelry, and Sir Godfrey refused him his dues, and 
hired this Italian Levite." 
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"I think, for the dignity of the house, we ought to 

decline/' said the sub-prior, but rather faintly. 

"Perhaps 'tis as well to keep on Christian terms 
with him," said the sacrist, who generally made a 
point of differing with his brethren, and was always 
exercising Christian forgiveness towards some one. 

'' He is a very pagan at paying his debts," said the 
abbot, feelingly. 

''He is worse than a heretic,'* said the prior ; "he 
robs the Church." 

" He is always right hospitable in his own house,'* 
said the sub-prior, relentingly. 

" And has excellent wine," said the sacrist, looking 
at the last speaker with a sneer. When he did agree 
with his brother officials, it was always with a meaning. 
Sub-prior Simon's voice was said to be never so loud 
or so clear in choir as on feast-days. 

" I may speak to him about the hundred marks, if 
we go to Ladysmede," said the abbot ; " there used to 
be an invitation sent to the abbey every year, till 
these differences began ; and I hardly see how matters 
can be worse than they are now. What think you, 
prior?" 

" If my lord abbot goes, of course we go," said the 
prior, deferentially. He was very glad to wash his 
hands of any responsibility. So it was settled that 
letters should be written, accepting the offered hospi- 
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tality in the name of the abbot and six of the superior 
brethren. 

Sir Godfrey de Burgh's "poor house of Ladysmede'* 
lay about five miles from the abbey gates of Eivelsby. 
But the road between them, in those days, was all but 
impassable for six months in the year. The river which ' 
flowed through both domains was a far preferable high- 
way for travellers ; and in the days of Abbot Martin's 
predecessors, the abbey barge had made the passage 

often to and fro. True, this made the distance two 
miles longer ; but in point of time nothing would be 

lost, and in point of safety and comfort the gain was 

everything. Orders therefore were duly given to the 

abbey fishermen, who acted as rowers on such occasions; 

and early in the forenoon of a fine October morning, 

^ the abbot and his company, escorted by a due number 

of serving-men, in consideration of their own rank and 

their host's, went down to the water-gate of the abbey 

garden, and there took boat for Ladysmede. 

For the first four miles the deep and sluggish river 

wound through the rich flats of the abbey domain. 

The abbot would have marked with more pleasure the 

substantial granges, and goodly corn-lands, from which 

the latest crops were being carried, and meadows where 

kine stood fetlock deep in aftermath, if he had not been 

troubled with the thought that so little of this wealth 

came in to the owners of the soil The fat miller of 
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Swinford came out to see them pass, and made low and 

• 

reverent obeisance to his landlord. Bat the mill had 
been leased away for three lives under the seal of Abbot 
Aldred, and nothing came in therefrom to the present 
abbot's coffers but a beggarly quit-rent of three mea- 
sures of best meaL The miller was a richer and a hap- 
pier man than the abbot, for all the brave show which 
the gUded barge and the crimson liveries mada His 
wife and three rosy children did not cost him so much 
as the poor abbot's serving-men, who were more for state 
than comfort ; and if any one could have made out the 
debtor and creditor accounts of both, the balance in the 
miller's favour on the one hand, though tolerably large, 
would hardly have equalled that against the churchman 
on the other. It was almost a relief when, after near an 
hour's stout rowing, they passed the Rivelsby boundary- 
stone, and got into Sir Godfrey's water. 

The old Manor-house of Ladysmede, which now 
opened from its deep woods that overhung the river, 
had for some generations kept up a friendly connection 
with the fraternity of Rivelsby. More than one of its 
owners stood upon the abbey's roll of benefactors. All, 
save the last, who had left his bones in Palestine, lay 
buried within its precincta One younger son of the 
family had taken the monastic vows there. In the 
troublous reign of Stephen, Bainald de Burgh had held ^ 

the neighbouring town six months against Henry ; and 
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thougli the then abbot was weU known as no friend to 
King Stephen's cause, the abbey had never suffered, 
either in or outside its walls, from the near neighbour- 
hood of a hostile force ; and indeed had much more 
reason to complain of its friends, who made very free 
with the abbot's hospitality, than of its enemies, who 
never entered its gates. And when Heniy came to the 
crown, and the De Burghs were in danger of suffering 
for their loyalty to the cause they had espoused) it was 
the abbot of Rivelsby who made a purpose journey to 
Westminster, and made their peace with the new king. 
But little did the present Sir Godfrey, cousin to Sir 
Miles who died in the Holy Land, care for old family 
connection or traditionary kindnesses. He was well 
content to be on civil terms with his neighbours of the 
abbey so long as it suited his own interests or conve- 
nience, and there had never been any actual quarrel 
between them ; but he was a selfish and unprincipled 
man, lavishing a considerable income on his own in- 
dulgences, and for the last two years had neglected, in 
spite of all applications, to pay his rents for the lands 
which he held under the abbot. He had also usurped, 
owing to some negligence of the late abbot, the right 
of presenting a clerk to the benefice of Lowcote, which 
Rivelsby had always claimed, and had placed in posses- 
sion an Italian priest, who lived in his house in the 
nominal office of chaplain, and bore no very reputable 
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character in the neighbourhood. There were two rea- 
sons which made the monks of Rivelsby unwilling at 
this time to come to any open rupture with their neigh- 
bour of Ladysmede : one was the unsettled state of the 
kingdom and difficulty of obtaining justice during King 
Sichard's absence in Palestine ; and the other the £Etct 
that Sir Gk)dfrey held at present the shrievalty of the 
county, and in that character had very considerable 
powers either for good or evil 

" Shame/' said Abbot Martin as they passed a mea- 
dow of their own domain, which formed part of Sir 
Godfrey's holding, "that I have never seen a penny 
from those lands since Sir Miles's death ! I wish the 
king were home again ; I would see if justice were to 
be had in England." 

« 

" Tis a pity," said the prior, " that this last de Burgh 
should ever have had the lands at all ; we knew what 
he was long ago. Well, it was not for me to interfere, 
but my cousin John de Lakes would have given a good 
round sum for the lease, and paid to the day." 

The abbot made no reply, but bethought himself that 
the revenues of the abbacy had not hitherto profited 
much by the prior's relations. 

"Has Sir Godfrey any guests with him now?" he 
asked of one of thp fishermen who were rowing the 
barge, and who lived close under the Manor-house. 

"He hath a stranger of quality there, lately come 
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from beyond sea," said the fisherman ; " there be none 
there beside, save Father Jackimo, as they call him ; 
but there's feasting enough, they tell me, for a 

dozen." 

" Sinful waste and riot," said the abbot ; " I doubt 
if we ought to encourage it by our presence/' Though 
no ascetic, luxury was not a fault of Abbot Martin's ; 
he was always well content, as he said, with " soldiers* 

fare." 

" There is moderation in all things," said the sub- 
prior. 

" We shall hear news from the army," said the sene- 
schal, who was the quid-nunc of the party, and would 
have longed in spirit, if he could have foreseen them, 
for the days of morning newspapers. " It is long since 
a soul has crossed the abbey bridge that could answer 
a question, except Joseph the pedlar, and you remem- 
ber the false account he brought us that the Holy City 
had been taken." 

" Yes," said the sacrist ; " and got lodged and feasted 
like a prince in return for such good tidings ; rightly 
serving you all (saving my lord abbot's presence, who 
knew nought of your doings) for having dealings with 
a Jew." 

" He swears he has been baptised," said the seneschal 

" He swore that wine you bought of him was genuine 
Hungary," returned the sacrist ; "and ask brother Simon 
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there what he thinks about it ; he knows what Hungary 



wine is." 



tt 



Peace, my sons," said Abbot Martin ; for the con- 
versation was audible to those in the bow of the barge, 
and scarcely tended to their edification. In a few 
minutes they were at the landing-place below the 
Manor. 

The knight of Ladysmede had not been wanting in 
courtesy to his clerkly guests. Though the distance to 
the house was scarce a quarter of a mile, a palfrey was 
in waiting for the abbot's use; and an aged domestic, 
a sort of house-steward, who represented perhaps in 
his own person all of gravity and respectability that 
was left in Ladysmede, was ready, at the head of some 
half-dozen inferiors, to escort the party by the short 
meadow-path that led into the main avenue. At the 
hall-door, Father Giacomo came forth at the first sum- 
mons with lowly greeting to hold the abbot's bridle, 
and help him to dismount ; and he had scarcely crossed 
the threshold when the tall figure of Sir Godfrey him- 
self strode forward to bid him welcome. He caught 
the hand of his guest with that hearty grasp which 
always seems so cordial, though in lower natures like 
his it only speaks the selfish good-fellowship of the 
moment. Then he stepped back, and bent his head 
and knee in an obeisance which was half a jest. 

'* Pardon me, my good Lord Abbot ; for the moment 
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I iscgpt jDu wcse a dmicIiinaiL; and greeted jqil 0DI7 
as a broths aoldia:" 

TntMitiflnal oT not, it wsa Ae litest campEmoit 
ike abbot could have leceived He was modi proudo; 
after all, of die campoigii lAiA be bad aerved in bis 
jontb, than of tbe bononia urbicb fionily infhzfflus^ and 
tbat aofe reputation wbich keeps wdl with all parties 
bad procxored for bim in lat^ life. Tbose wbo aoa^it 
to find &voiir in tbe aigbt of Abbot Martm of Sbrelab j, 
bad need to fo^t for tbe time tbat any sncb peanKHi- 
age existed, and ranember only tbe squire of goitle 
birth iriio bad s^red the king in Sdttanj. The first 
meeting, thai, iraa anapidona. Aflier a few words 
with the abbot, the host turned to tbe other monks^ 
and whh a bbmt bat not onMeadly greetmg. wd- 
eomed them to Ladyamede. Gliding about from <Hie 
to the other, the Italian chaplam, "Rng^^ab by bis mo- 
ther's aide, and speaking that language perfeetlj, and, 
as he declared, in prrference to bis own, addressed to 
each some weU-worded remark, dther in jest or earnest^ 
in a low musical roice, and seoned to be most anxious 
to make his own and bis patron's peace with a ecmt- 
munity^o r^aided him, at least, he well knew, as an 
intruder. In the banqueting-room they found the 
stranger of whom the fidierman had spoken ; a kni^t 
better known than kvfed in a neighbouring county, 
with whose jEunily the abbot bad some di^t acquaint- 
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ance. He had but lately, as he said, crossed the sea 
&om Joppa with letters from the king. He was a man 
of middle age, of tall stature, and soldier-like bearing, 
with a countenance which would have had a sort of 
stem beauty, if it had not been for an indefinable but 
unpleasant eicpression about the moutL He spoke to 
none but the abbot, and regarded the other churchmen 
with a rude and careless stare. 

There was no stint of good cheer, however, nor 
lack of lively conversation, at the feast that afternoon 
Sir Godfrey maintained his character as a right liberal, 
and jovial host If his jests smacked now and then of 
the rudeness of the camp, the ears of the monastic 
guests were scarce so nice upon such points as those of 
our more civilised generation. Brother Simon pro- 
nounced the wines to be of the true vintage, and won 
his host's favour by the confident accuracy with which 
he recognised the flavour of a certain ancient liquor, 
which he well remembered, having helped to empty 
sundry flasks of it in good Sir Miles's time. The 
sacrist told sundry stories with a quaint humour, none 
the less agreeable to the two knights because they now 
and then bore rather hardly upon some of the brethren 
of Rivelsby. The Italian Giacomo had conversation 
for all ; stores of clerkly learning, lightly touched upon, 
and so skilfdlly held in hand as not to draw the good 
abbot out of his depth, with abundance of everyday 
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worldly knowledge, which showed the priest to have 
dealt as much with men as with books. It was on the 
Crusader's lips, however, when he deigned to open 
ihem, that the brethren of the monastery hung with 
rapt attention — all the more, perhaps, because he gave 
them little encouragement to ask the questions which 
would naturally have risen to their lips, and treated 
lightly and as matters of course the stirring events in 
which he had so lately borne a share, and which, 
interesting as they were to all Englishmen whose 
hearts were with their king and their fellows in the 
Holy War, had even a double attraction for the peace- 
ful tenant of the cloister. If ever a monk would have 
confessed regret for the vow that bound him, it was 
when he heard that King Richard, before Jerusalem, 
had need of every stout arm his realm could furnish. 
Abbot Martin, naturally unreserved, more independent 
of the world's opinion than his officials, and growing 
more and more enthusiastic as the strange knight's 
tales and the good wine warmed his heart, declared 
loudly, with as near an approach to an oath as might 
beseem his calling, that had he known what was to 
come, he would never have changed the steel cap even 
for the abbot's mitre. 

" Well spoke, and loyally," said the Crusader, with 
more heartiness than he had shown hitherto; "fifty 
good lances, to my thinking, were worth all the monks 
in England now." 
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The Italian hastened to cover this nncourteous speech. 
" The church in the cloister/' he said, in his silver 
voice, « strengthens King Richard's hands by prayers 
and fasting : without these, no force of arms could win 
the Holy Sepulchre. None feels it more, to my own 
poor knowledge, than the king's own gracious majesty. 
My brothers of Eivelsby, Sir Knight, are as good sol- 
diers of the cross as any who carry lance before the 
Holy City. Cold and hunger and watching they gladly 
share, as all men know, and more than share, with 
those who fight in the body; it is only the glory 
which they do not share : the poor churchman's name 
will never be heard like that of Sir Nicholas le Hardl" 
He bowed low as he spoke, and the knight seemed 
to appreciate the compliment ; but there was an almost 
imperceptible mockery in the Italian's smile, as he 
turned roimd to his neighbour the sacrist to see how 
his defence of the order was relished. That shrewd 
monk alone of all the company detected it, and disliked 
the foreign priest more than ever, in spite of his having 
come so gallantly to the rescue. 

" Sir Nicholas has won his spurs well, then ? " said 
he, looking inquiringly into the unreadable face of the 
chaplain. 

" Yes," replied Father Giacomo, after a short pause, 
returning the sacrist's look — " Yes, well and honour- 
ably ; he paid for them in good money." 

VOL. I. B 
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« 

'' Can sucli things be done amongst knights and 
nobles?" said the monk, looking at him distrust- 
fully. 

*' Yea, good brother ; even as readily as in the clois- 
ter. Do men fancy that only the churchman loves 
gold?" 

" I doubt me the wiles of the evil one are every- 
where," replied the sacrist, " but I thought the snares 
he set for men of war were of another make/' 

" We foreigners have a saying, that money is the 
Englishman's god," continued the other, with a smile, 
but not a pleasant ona 

"And the Italian's?" 

" Is revenge, they say. They wrong us, as perhaps 
we do you. Still, even so, it might perhaps seem a 
nobler worship/' 

The monk made Mm no reply, but wisely shook his 
head, and applied himself to the flagon. Perhaps un- 
consciously, he moved himself at the same time rather 
farther from his strange neighbour, and addressed his 
conversation to Brother Simon, who had found the 
good things before him requiring all his attention 
hitherto. The sacrist, in truth, winced under the Italian's 
keen glance and mocking tone. Besides the natural 
jealousy felt by the brotherhood against the secular 
priest who had been intruded into their church of Low- 
cote, there were strange reports abroad as to the 
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Italian's real character and past history. Some said 
confidently that he was no priest at all — a piere adven- 
turer^ learned, as all agreed — ^some said he knew more 
than either clerk or layman ought to seek to learn ; 
some had a story how he had been nnfrocked by the 
bishops of his own church abroad; and certain it 
was, that to have been a constant inmate of Ladys- 
mede for the last two years, and the bosom-friend and 
counsellor of the knight who was now master there — 
and such Father Giacomo was well known to be — 
bespoke, to say the very least, an elastic and compliant 
morality scarce becoming even the vow of secular 
priesthood. 

The feast went on ; and 'to do Sir Godfrey justice, 
though he urged his reverend guests to pledge him 
again and again, and reminded them how rare a privi- 
lege it was for him to have their company, he refrained 
himself from those coarse jests and uproarious exhibi- 
tions of good-fellowship for which his board was but 
too notorious. The presence of Sir Nicholas, perhaps, 
saved the monks some annoyance in these respects. 
Eather silent himself than otherwise, he never gave 
encouragement, even by a smile, to any of the host's 
ruder attempts at mirth. Haughtily courteous to the 
abbot, he still treated him with a more formal respect 
than he" showed towards his entertainer. Sprung from 
a family as ancient as his own, he recognised the 
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gentleman where he cared little for the monk. And 
his long foreign travel had given his manners and 
language an outward grace and courtesy which con- 
*trasted well, as all felt — and none knew it better 
than himself — with the somewhat boorish speech and 
coarser bearing of Sir Godfrey. Twice had the abbot 
moved to take leave, and the preliminary step of 
awaking the sub-prior had been partly taken, and 
twice had he resumed his seat— not so much in obe- 
dience to the loud protest of the host, as in deference 
to the new subject of interest slightly started by the 
Crusader, and skilfully followed out by the ever-ready 
Italian. It was but seldom the superior of Eivelsby 
had found himself in such pleasant company. Not 
learned himself, he had no sympathy with his young 
chaplain's pedantries ; honest and plain-dealing, he 
disliked the prior's greed and selfishness; and what 
with the weight of unaccomplished reforms, and the 
burden of the petty complaints and jealousies un- 
avoidable in such close societies, he led, in fact, a 
somewhat lonely and cheerless life in the dignified 
retirement of the abbot's chamber. The air of this 
outer world came fresh and cheering upon him after 
the heaviness of the cloister. Sir Nicholas le Hardi 
might not be a spotless knight, the Italian might have 
as little claim to sanctity as he had to the church of 
Lowcote, but at least they were men of the world,* and 
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had something else to converse upon than the mis- 
deeds of the novices, and the petty cheats of the abbey 
tenants. He was loth to go, and the sub-prior had 
woke up again to a new bowl of spiced wine of 
Cyprus. 

The barge had waited an hour already at the Lady's 
steps, and a second supply of liquor (there was no lack 
of that, for all comers, at the Manor) had been sent 
down to the boatmen by Sir Godfrey's orders, and 
there seemed a doubt whether the waning autumn 
daylight would not £bu1 the party on their return, and 
still Abbot Martin sat at table. In truth, he had 
been trying to nerve his courage for a most unpleas- 
ant parting-speech after such a joyous evening; he 
was planning how to ask Sir Godfrey to favour him 
with a few words in private in order to remind him, in 
as soft words as might be, of the need, now grown so 
pressing, of the payment, in part at aU events, of his 
just demands. Great, then, was his astonishment, and 
greater, if possible, his delight, when the Italian rose 
from his seat, and in a low and respectful tone 
whispered a few words in his ear. It was to ask the 
abbot '' of his grace and courtesy '' to be pleased to 
step aside with him for a few minutes into a private 
cabinet hard by, where he had it in charge, he said, 
fix)m his good patron, to request a full acquittance 
before some of these present witnesses — the abbot's 
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seal might be had hereafter — of certain moneys due 
for Sir Godfrey's holdings under Bivelsby. Beckoning^ 
young Wolfert, his chaplain, to follow him, Abbot Martin 
passed through a side-door, which Giacomo held rever- 
ently open, into the smaller chamber of which he spoke. 
There, after begging the superior to be seated, the 
priest counted out before his delighted eyes, in fall 
tale, the rents which he had began almost to despair 
of ever handling. Wolfert assisted in the counting ; 
not a coin was short ; but once there shot such a 
curious glance from those dark southern eyes, that 
the chaplain almost dropped the gold piece he had 
in his fingers. It seemed to him, as he afterwards 
averred, that the coin was hot ; he felt sure it came 
from no earthly banker's hands ; and he almost ex- 
pected, as he looked round that ill-lighted chamber, to 
see the head of the unholy firm, in his usual costume 
of tail and horns, looking on out of some comer in 
person. No such misgivings, however, seemed to 
enter the abbot's mind, and certainly no such appear- 
ance presented itself. 

"You find it correct, I think," said the Italian, 
blandly. 

Wolfert bowed, and hardly trusted his lips to answer. 
Had he dared, he would have liked to have made the 
sign of the cross as a sort of additional security. 

" You will perhaps, then, kindly request Sir Nicholas 
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to favour ns with his presence for an instant, to wit- 
ness with yoorself the acquittance which I have here 
shortly drawn up, in acknowledgment of the payment 
Meanwhile, I will read it over to my lord abbot. Be- 
tween friends," he added, with another bland smile, 
" few words are necessary in such documents." 

" The fewer the better," said the honest abbot ; " do 
not trouble yourself to read it ; there lies the money, 
and if the acquittance is worded to the satisfaction of 
the good knight of Ladysmede, all I need do is to 
sign it." 

"Your pardon, humbly, my lord ; we priests of 
Holy Cross are half lawyers, only we take no fees ; 
never let your sacred hand be set to any deed without 
a knowledge of its contents. I have known a man 
unwittingly sign an acknowledgment of his own trea- 
son." The Italian's smile was darker than usual, and 
there was even a cloud upon the calm, smooth brow — 
but for an instant only. 

"I had proposed to read it," he resumed; "rather 
you will be graciously pleased to read it for your- 
self." 

The abbot took the parchment, for he was loth to 

seem careless in such matters. The document was 

brief, as Father Giacomo had said; yet the few 

* moments' hasty glance which the other bestowed upon 

it would hardly have sufficed to master its contents 
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The young chapLiin had now retained with Sir 
Nicholas, and after the abbot's signature, the hands of 
the others present were set in testimony of the pay- 
ment The soldiei^s was but a plain cross with the 
initials of his name ; Wolfert's a l^Ue and deAIy 
formula ; but the Italian beat him out of the field 
in cunning penmanship and inimitable flonrishes. The 
host himself had nerer left the table, and was pressing 
his guests to one more parting cup, which the sacrist 
prudently filled with water for the almost unconscious 
Simon. 

The party were about to leave the cabinet, when a 
door on the other side opened, and a bright fsJr- 
haired boy rushed in. He had some name half-uttered 
on his lips, when he saw the strangers, and stopped 
short Becovering himself in an instant, he ran to 
Father Giacomo, keeping his eyes fixed at the same 
time on the abbot 

The Italian took his hand, and glanced hastily to- 
wards the half-closed door which led into the banquet- 
ing-room. 

"Go," said he, in ^ low suppressed voice, which 
might have betokened anger, but that he laid his 
hand on the child's flowing curls at the same time 
almost caressingly — '' Go ; these are visitors." 

Again the child's eyes sought the abbot's face. 
Children are ready physiognomists, and he saw in 
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that open kindly countenance an unmistakable token 
of encouragement. He did not stir, but glanced 
admiringly on the churchman's rich vestments, and 
again up to the smiUng face. 

" Go, I say ! " repeated Father Giacomo, more sternly 
than before, but still in a suppressed tone — " did you 
not hear me ? " 

But the abbot had held out his hand, and the boy 
had caught sight of the jewel on the finger. Timidly, 
with the blue eyes still seeking the kind face, he left 
his protector's side, and touched the ring which had 
attracted 'him. The abbot's other hand was laid upon 
the chestnut curls, when Sir Godfrey, with a somewhat 
unsteady gait, threw open the door. 

" Lord Abbot 1 " he shouted hoarsely, " your sheep 
won't drink without the shepherd." He stopped, and 
his flushed face became almost pale. The Italian had 
moved forward at the first sound of his voice, and was 
standing so as almost to hide the boy from his view. 
But he had caught sight of him, and his next words 
were ahnost choked with passion. 

" What does he here ? " he demanded, with an oath ; 
"what means it?" And he turned his fiery glance 
from Giacomo to the abbot with such a threatening 
gesture, that the latter reddened, and withdrawing his 
hand from the child, gave him back a look as defiant 
as his own. 
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"What brings him here, I ask?" he demanded again 
fiercely of Qiacomo ; " can ye not speak ? have ye never 
a lie ready?" 

" It is mere accident, Sir Grodfrey ; he thought I was 
alone. Go," he whispered once more to the frightened 
boy, as he led him to the small side-door. "My lord 
abbot will pardon the intrusion," continued the Italian, 
fixing his eyes calmly on Sir Godfrey's face. 

"Take him away," said the knight in a somewhat 
calmer tone, but still under great excitement ; " this is 
no time or place for such folly." 

Father Giacomo had led the child out, and returned 
immediately. His eyes seemed never to have left his 
patron's face, which wore an expression in which the 
most furious anger was struggling with embarrassment 
of some other kind. The abbot was mute with surprise 
and disgust. Le Hardi was watching Giacomo's coun- 
tenance ; if he read any explanation there, he must have 
possessed powers of divination more than human. His 
own calm self-possession had not failed him for a mo- 
ment, and his were the first words that recalled all 
parties to themselves. 

" We had finished our business, De Burgh, just as 
the child came in. But my lord abbot had not taken 
up his money : he means to leave it for me, no doubt, 
to bestow in charity upon poor pilgrims, or for ransom- 
ing Christian maidens from captivity, or to buy medi- 
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cines for our poor wounded knaves who are rotting 
by hundreds in the East. Shall I be your lordship's 
almoner ? " He lifted one of the heavy bags jestingly. 

" Pardon me/' said Abbot Martin, not yet recovered 
from the strange scene he had just witnessed ; " I fear 
we are so ill-provided at home just now that we can 
spare little even for such worthy objects. Two years 
last winter we had a heavy time of it. What with scant 
harvests and a sickly autumn, the poor at our gates 
alone cost us more than this in meal." 

" Heaven will increase your store," said the Italian. 

His patron threw a scowl of contempt towards him. 
If he saw it, it seemed to pass unheeded. 

Wolfert took charge of the money, and the guests 
returned to the table. But their host made no further 
effort to detain them, and the abbot's hce had not yet 
recovered its. usual frank expression. With somewhat 
graver courtesy than he would have used a short half- 
hour ago, he returned thanks for the hospitality of 
Ladysmede ; and, escorted as before, the party reached 
the Lady's steps, where their barge lay waiting in the 
twilight. 

The awning which covered in the stem, and which 
the fineness of the morning had induced them to discard 
on their passage to Ladysmede, had been now drawn 
dose by the boatmen, for the mist was fast rising on 
the river, and in these low grounds the autumn evening 
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was damp and chilL Thus comfortably sheltered from 
the river breeze, and in some degree secure from being 
overheard by their followers, the abbot and his brethren 
began to discuss in low tones, after the wont of guests 
in all days, ancient or modem, their host, their com- 
pany, and their entertainment. The abbot himself, in- 
deed, took little share in the conversation. The sudden 
payment in full, without solicitation on his part, of a 
claim which he had so long been vainly pressing, and 
the strange excitement of the knight during the scene 
in the cabinet, were matters which, though they could 
not but give rise to much surprise and speculation in 
his own mind, he had no wish to discuss with the 
brethren. Indeed, none of them, except Wolfert, had 
been witness to what had passed, though they had 
marked Sir Gk)dfrey's loud and angry tone, and his evi- 
dent wrath and discomposure when he returned to the 
table. But the haughty and distant bearing of the 
stranger knight had nettled their self-esteem, and they 
were jealous of the intellectual superiority and ill-con- 
cealed sneers of the Italian, Giacomo. 

"Yet he spoke well for Holy Church," said the 
prior. 

" His words were smoother than oil, yet were they 
very swords,** replied the sacrist : "he is a good master 
of his weapon ; but I reckon he can turn it against his 
Mends as well as his enemies. I marked that he seemed 
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to take satisfaction in an argument with Sir Nicholas, 
and seldom let a loose word of his pass unchallenged/' 

" He had but little to say on the question of Low- 
cote/' said the prior ; '' all his outlandish learning was 
no match for a plain tale.'" 

"He was no match for you, brother, I doubt/' re- 
turned the sacrist ; ''pares cum paribus — ^he kept his 
thrusts for the Crusader/' It was too dark to see the 
speaker's smile ; but he condescended to nudge young 
Wolfert, who sat next him. The prior had some dim 
notion that Brother Andrew bantered him, but wisely 
judged his dignity best consulted by not appearing 
aware of it. 

"Who or what is the man?" interrupted Wolfert, 
who had never seen the Italian before that day, but had 
regarded him with an uncontrollable horror ever since 
he had caught that eye in the cabinet, and had marked 
the looks which had passed between him and his patron 
after the entrance of the child. He was not sure that 
either of his brother monks had even seen the innocent 
cause of Sir Godfrey's wrath (as indeed they had not), 
and he had too keen an appreciation of the important 
and confidential position which he held as abbot's chap- 
lain — ^let it be said also, too strong a sense of duty — 
to open his lips upon a subject upon which his superior 
seemed to have remained purposely silent. The boy 
was no heir of the house of Ladysmede, for Sir Godfrey 
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was unmarried : whoever lie was, it was plain that his 
presence that evening had been undesired and unwel- 
come ; and whatever might be the yomig chnrchman's 
natural curiosity, he had sense enough to know that 
his office, while it made &ee demands on most of his 
£Eu^ulties, imposed considerable restraint upon the tongue. 
As to Father Giacomo, however, there need surely be 
no mystery, and he was impatient to know something 
of his history. — "Who is this man," said he, "and 
where did Sir Godfrey meet with him ? " 

" Shall I answer your question f** said a deep whisper, 
almost close, as it seemed, to his ear. Wolfert was sit- 
ting at the farther end of the enclosed space, where the 
curtaina met across the barge, leaving some few feet 
between his seat and the old fisherman, who stood up- 
right in the stem and used his long oar as a rudder. 
None of his companions sat on the side from which the 
voice proceeded. But it was not this which made the 
young monk start up and cross himself hurriedly with 
a faint ejaculation. The seneschal, who sat opposite, 
started likewise, suddenly dislodging from its resting- 
place on his shoulder Brother Simon's head, which had 
gradually sank there as he dozed, and pitching him for- 
ward heavily against the sacrist. Both had recognised 
the tones of the Italian. 

"Sweet St Mary I who spoke?" cried Wolfert. 

"Mea culpa, mea culpa!" cried the sub-prior, scarce 
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half awake, and considerably affected by his potations ; 
he thought that he had been caught asleep in the choir, 
and was receiving disciplina In this latter impres- 
sion he was not so far wrong, for Brother Andrew, 
upon whose person he had made sq unceremonious a 
descent, was indeed administering sundry vicious digs 
and pinches in order to get rid of him. 

The stem-curtains were gently unclosed, and a muffled 
%are stood in the opening. 

" I have not willingly played the listener, believe me/' 
said Oiacomo, for he it was ; " and my Lord Abbot 
knows his monk's discretion too well to care for eaves- 
droppers ; yet I confess that I have need to crave par- 
don humbly of all for my presence here. I did but wait 
till we were well clear of yonder bank to cast myself on 
your forgiveness." He spoke low, and in Latin, pure 
and melodious, but with something of a foreign intona- 
tion. 

'' What means this intrusion ? how came you on 
board ? " The prior was the first to reply, with very 
natural indignation ; not the less, perhaps, because he 
had not found it easy to keep pace mentally with the 
stranger's fluent Latinity. 

" Speak English," said the abbot, when he had 
somewhat recovered his first surprise ; " none wiU 
overhear us." The boatmen had struck up a low 
chant, and the dash of the oars and the intervention 
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of the awning allowed few worda of the conversation 
to reach the bows of the barge. Old Hubert, the 
steersman, was too deaf to count as one of the audience. 
" But how has this been suffered ? our knaves '* 

" Had found Sir Godfrey's good liquor, and their 
long waiting, tend to drowsiness ; they were asleep ; 
and if a silver piece overcame the scruples of this 
poor old man, who was keeping watch, — you, reverend 
fathers, who have armed yourselves against all such 
temptations, will not deal too hardly with those who 
are weak" If there was a trace of his habitual tone 
of mockery in the words, it vanished as he went on. 
" But one among you asked, I think, who or what I 
am. Good father abbot, I am a stranger : I have no 
friend in this broad land of England ; and I have ene- 
mies — ^it may be many ; some might bid me look for 
them even in the cloisters of Bivelsby ; but if it be so, 
I will show more trust in them, perhaps, than they 
would in me. As a stranger, I beseech of you charity. 
I have a great boon to ask." 

'* Speak out," said Abbot Martin ; " these are but 
riddles. To say the least, you have chosen to make 
your request in strange fashion." 

" I have not chosen," said Giacomo, " I am com- 
pelled. You are right, reverend father ; only the 
extremest need could warrant me in what I do ; and, 
for myself, I know of no need so pressing as could 
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force me to ask your favour. But I ask now for an- 
other. This child " — (he opened the folds of his cloak 
as he said the last words, and showed the boy clinging 
to him, pale but composed) — " I ask, — I have a right 
to ask for him a shelter within the arms of the Mother 
of God." 

" The boy ! " said the astonished abbot ; " what 
mean you ? Who is he ? *' 

« His life is in danger." 

" But who is he ? by what right do you take it on 
yourself to dispose of him ? Hath he not those who 
are his natural guardians and protectors? Does Sir 
Godfrey commission you to ask this for him ? " 

*' I have told you he stands in danger of his life." 

" We cannot take upon ourselves unknown respon- 
sibilities," interposed the prior ; " tell us who the child 
is, and we will judge whether we may safely and law- 
fully give you any help in this matter." 

" Is that the rule of you Benedictines ? " exclaimed 
the Italian, in his bitterest tone ; '' is it so ye read, 
reverend father ? Will ye give your help if a man be 
your friend, if he be your kinsman, if he be well known 
to you, if ye be told his birth, his parentage, his his- 
tory ? I had thought the holy text were written other- 
wise — ' Jiospes, et coUegistis me* " 

" But we have no certainty that you are not rather 
carrying the child away from those who have nearer 
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and juster claims upon him. How can we tell whe- 
ther you are his friend or his enemy ? " 

The Italian drew the child's head forward, and lifted 
his face with his hand. There was a smile on the pale 
features, and his eyes were fixed closely on his pro- 
tector's countenance. " Am I your enemy, caro mio t " 
he asked, the tones sweet and low as a woman's. 

" No, no ! " said the child very softly, but there was 
a world of love and confidence in the tone. 

" Tell us at once," said the abbot, " or if you prefer 
it, tell me alone in private, who this boy is ; and if we 
be satisfied of your right to ask a home for him in 
Rivelsby, he shall have it." 

The Italian made no answer ; he seemed to be still 
caressing the child. 

" What my lord abbot asks, you must allow, is but 
fair and reasonable," said the prior. " You bring this 
child out of Sir Godfrey de Burgh's house by stealthy 
as it would seem, and demand of us to take the charge 
of him ; we only ask to be assured that you have the 
right to do so." 

" Suppose I were to say he is my own child?" said 
the Italian, still bending over him. 

" It were a shame and scandal for you to say so," 
said the prior. 

'' Pardon me, good father ; the shame and the scandal, 
if it be such, lie in the sin, not in the confession. For 
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these things I care little ; and were I minded to tell a 
falsehood^ the Church would give me easy absolution 
in so good a cause. But enough — let me crave of you 
to put me ashore here by Swinford MiU, and we will re- 
lieve you of our presence. There are Christian men who 
will give us a night's shelter, if only for the boy's sake ; 
and there must be other cloisters within reach, less cau- 
tious in their charity than St Mary's of Eivelsby. Fare- 
you-well, holy fathers ! go your ways home ; fast and 
pray ; be zealous for Holy Church's dues ; sing masses 
for the dead, by whom ye have your wealth, and spurn 
from your doors the Uving who claim your charity. 
Even so did they of Jerusalem, who knew not the day 
of their visitation. Let us go— we will trouble you no 
more." 

But while he spoke, the boy, whether frightened at 
something in his. language, which, calm as it was, con. 
veyed even to his childish comprehension the idea of 
anger and bitterness— or understanding enough of the 
conversation to know that it concerned the disposal of 
himself— had caught the abbot's dress with one hand, 
and as the Italian drew back hastily towards the stem of 
the boat, the little tight-clenched grasp became plainly 
perceptible to both. Though staggered by the sudden 
jerk, he only clung the tighter to support himself. 
Abbot Martin was struck by the silent and it might be 
unintentional appeal. Eind-hearted as he was, and 
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with a mind not sliglitly influenced by the superstitions 
feelings of the age, which was ready to trace in what 
we call the commonest accidents of life the tokens of 
supernatural encouragement or warning, this sudden 
ckim of sanctuary made by an infant hand had more 
force with him than all the priest's bitter and impatient 
pleading. 

" Stay," said he, " Father Oiacomo, your words are 
rude ; yet it may be that you mean honestly by the 
child. We have but little cause — pity it is that I must 
say so — ^to trust those amongst whom we find him. If 
he be near of kin to Sir Godfrey — still more, if he be 
his son, as we may well suspect — we know the risk 
which we incur in meddling in this matter. But were 
I well assured that it were a question of harm coming 
to the little lad," and here the abbot's hand had found 
that of the boy, and clasped it in his own — " had I any 
pledge that what you say is true, my life for his, but I 
would keep him safe in Rivelsby." 

" You cannot know," said the Italian, " that he is 
either Sir Godfrey's child or kinsman; I tell you I 
have full right to ask and to act in his behalf as I see 
cause, and that I see urgent and pressing cause — else 
had I never asked favour at your hands — ^to place him 
for a while in safe and honest keeping. More than this 
I cannot and will not telL Your house thinks evil of 
me, lord abbot ; I do them and you more justice, it 
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may be, than you do me. Not all the wealth nor all 
the prayers of yonr brotherhood were worth to me one 
of his smiles." 

There was still a bitterness in his tone, but it was 
the bitterness of humbled pride. Even the prior was 
somewhat touched ; there was a human feeling locked 
up yet in his selfish heart, but caution had strict charge 
of the key. 

" What pledge can you offer us of your sincerity ? " 
he asked. 

" I have offered you all I have," replied the Italian, 
" and you have refused it ; shall I put myself in ward 
at Eivelsby as a hostage for my good faith ? " 

" Saint Mary forbid ! " said the prior. 

" Anathema ! " added Brother Simon, who had 
awakened to some comprehension of this last proposal 

" I feared I might be hardly welcome among you, 
even as a prisoner," said the priest, in his blandest tone. 
" But I have neither lands nor gold to put in trust, 
nor Mends to answer for me ; and it would be pre- 
sumptuous to offer you my prayers." 

''Swear that you, having the lawful custody of this 
child, seek now to place him, for his own safety, in the 
cloister of St Mary." 

" Swear !" said the priest : " when ye mistrust a man's 
deeds, will his oath serve to assure you ? But I will 
swear ; what oath soever may be most binding in your 
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eyes, holy monks, I will take most readily. Shall I 
swear by the tears of St Mary Magdalene, of which one 
drop, as I have heard, miraculously extinguished the 
fire which once broke out in your infirmary ? or by the 
sacred bones of St Quintin, which your abbot Osgar, 
of pious memory, in spite of all the precautions of the 
good brothers of Michamstede, succeeded in carrying 

oflf from ** 

"Peace, scoffer !" said the prior ; "I well believe all 
oaths were alike easy from such lips." 

But the Italian threw off his mocking tone, and, as 
if suddenly recollecting himself, said, "Pardon, my 
fathers ; perhaps we hardly think alike on all such 
matters : let there be no fresh offence between us on 
that score. The oath which I take I will keep at least 
in this matter ; and it happens that I bethink me of 
one which, if it might be even less sacred in your eyes 
than, as you are pleased to judge, some of your cloister 
language is in mine, nevertheless my lord abbot here, 
by his leave, will hold to have some weight even on the 
lips of such as me." He leaned forward, and drawing 
the abbot a little apart from the rest, whispered in his 
ear, as it seemed, scarce more than a word ; then raised 
his hand, and with a low calm voice, in which at least 
there was neither jest nor mockery, said, so that all 
might hear him — " I swear ! " 

Abbot Martin started as though it had been the word 
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of doom. An exclamation half burst from his Ups, and 
he made a movement as if he would haye grasped the 
priest by the arm. But he was not a man of violent 
emotions, and he recovered his usual calm and unpre- 
tending dignity of manner. 

"Enough/' said he to the astonished monks, address- 
ing them, as it seemed, rather than Giacomo ; ''I am 
satisfied with his word ; I take the charge of this boy 
so long as need require." 

"It seems scarcely well counselled, my good lord," 
began the prior. 

"I take it upon myself; if anything herein bring 
blame or loss, I hereby declare it done of my own sole 
act and deed, and I will do all that in me lies to bear 
the brotherhood harmless." 

The monks were silent Jealousy, astonishment, 
curiosity, were all too strong for words. Seldom had 
their present superior shown himself so independent of 
their counsel or their wishes ; never, on so seemingly 
slight a cause, had they seen him so moved. The Italian 
bowed his head "In good time," he said, "for here is 
Swinford Mill ; here, if it please you, let us part." And 
while the abbot gave the necessary order, he drew the 
child close to. him, and whispered with him for a few 
moments in the stem of the barge. The parting was 
very calm and quiet on both sides. If there were tears 
in the bo/s eyes, the increasing darkness hid them, and 
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he made no outward complaint or lamentation at being 
left alone among strangers. His companion had pre- 
pared him, doubtless, beforehand for this termination of 
the interview ; and when, after a dose embrace, he led 
him back and placed his hand again in that of the abbot, 
the child did not tremble as he had done in the chamber 
at Ladysmede. When the barge was brought to the 
mill-bank, and the Italian, with a few words of courteous 
farewell, which the monks returned but shortly, pre- 
pared to land, the abbot rose, and seemed half inclined 
to follow him. Leaning oyer the side of the barge as 
the other stepped ashore, he spoke a few words low and 
earnestly, which to the rest of the party were inaudible. 

*'Addio!" said the Italian; "the boy will be safe 
with you." He turned, and was soon lost to sight in 
the thickening mists of evening. 

The barge continued its way. Abbot Martin had 
made room for the child beside him, and after a few 
words of kind encouragement, asked him his name. 

"My name is Giulio," he answered. 

" Giulio de Burgh ?" 

"Giulio is my name," the boy repeated, without 
seeming to understand the second question. 

The abbot made no further inquiries, but wrapped 
his little charge safe from the night air in a warm 
furred cloak which the priest had left for him. The 
child leaned his head confidingly against the shoulder 
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of his new friend, and remained perfectly still and silent, 
as though he slept The rest of the party preserved 
for some time the same embarrassed silence which had 
prevailed since their superior's sudden compliance with 
the Italian's proposal ; and nothing was heard but the 
measured chant of the fishermen, the dash and ripple 
of the water, and the groaning of the oars in the row- 
locks as the barge swung heavily against the stream 
round the many bends of the river as they neared the 
abbey. 

They were in the last reach, and the lights from the 
long row of conventual buildings were gleaming cheerily 
in the water before them, when the prior broke the 
silence. 

" If Sir Godfrey hears, as he surely will, that we have 
this boy here among us, he will be sorely wroth ; if he 
have any claim to the disposing of him, right or wrong 
— ^which I do not care to ask — ^he will spare neither 
force nor fraud to make it good. Far be it from me to 
question our reverend father's judgment, but I would 
we knew where this will end." 

" There need be little fear, good brother," returned 
the abbot, " of its coming to Sir Godfrey's ears, so we 
but keep our own counsel wisely. Old Hubert's silence 
may easily be bought ; as to Boger and the rest, they 
will have enough to marvel at in the priest's having 
been on board at all, and will never dream that he had 
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any companion. It ib easy enough for us, if we will, 
to take the child with us when we land, without their 
knowledge. Gk>od brother," he continued, addressing 
himself to the sacrist, " you are reported to have a stout 
arm at quarter-staff; a kind heart I know you have ; 
it needs but to throw this cloak over your shoulder, 
and you may carry him up through the gate at this 
hour, and none be the wiser." 

The weight of Andrew the sacrist's cudgel had been 
felt by more than one misdemeanant amongst the de- 
pendents of Bivelsby, and was an argument which he 
was said to have used with some success in settling 
with a refractory forester who had long objected to pay 
the church her duea His kindness of heart, however, 
was a virtue which he certainly was not wont to parade, 
and to which his brother monks would scarcely have 
been so ready to bear testimony. The abbot's compli- 
ment on this point fell, therefore, upon the more willing 
ears. He accepted the proposed office with a wonder- 
fully good grace, and proceeded at once — for they were 
now close to the water-gate — to make the needful ar- 
rangements. 

" Art asleep, little one ?" he asked, lowering his voice 
to a kindly whisper, as he prepared to move the boy 
from the abbot's side, where he was still closely nestled. 

Giulio did not answer, but felt for his new guardian's 
hand, and slightly pressed it, in token that he might 
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be trusted to be silent and discreet ; and when his slen- 
der form had been raised to the proper position, and 
wrapped so cunningly as to add but yeiy little to the 
outline of his bearer's stout proportions, even had there 
been light enough to have distinguished them, he joined 
his arms round the monk's neck, to support himself, 
with such a loving clasp as to make him give the abbot 
credit, from that time forth, for very remarkable pene- 
tration, in having detected a weakness in his character 
on the point of tender-heartedness of which he had 
been wholly unconscious himself Those little human 
fingers, with their strange touch, had a wonderful power 
of feeling into the secrets of these men's hearts. 

"Why, what a morsel it is !" said the sacrist ; "he 
is scarce as heavy as the mass-book. I feared I might 
have been asked to carry the excellent sub-prior. Do 
you see to him. Master Wolfert, that he steps ashore as 
becomes his dignity ; if he plump into the river here- 
abouts, it may cost us some pains to get him out of the 
mud." 

Following carefully the abbot's steps, and with one 
of the brethren walking dose at his side, so as in some 
degree to conceal his figure, the monk carried his novel 
burden safe and undiscovered up the river walk, and 
through the arched gateway which led into the court of 
the monastery. Thence he was led up into the abbot's 
chamber, where, for the first time, the brethren found 
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light and leisure to examine more closely the little 
stranger ^o had been so suddenly thrown upon their 
protection. He might be about seven years old— a 
slight &ir boy, whose large blue eyes had more than a 
child's intelligence with a grave and thoughtful sadness 
which might have been their natural character, or might 
have seemed to tell a tale of early suffering; and it vras 
an expression of the same kind about the lines of the 
mouth, always painful in so young a &ce, which alone 
would have prevented the well-cut features fiom being 
pronounced beautifuL He bore the curious gaze with 
which his new protectors scrutinised him with wonder- 
ful self-possession, and only a very slight flush rose into 
the thin pale cheek. Much as they might long to know 
something of his history, all felt it would be unkind to 
question him then. There hardly needed even the few 
kind words with which the abbot sought to gain the 
boy's confidence to assure him that he had fallen into 
kindly hands. Their very curiosity was in his fevour. 
Be he who or what he might, and whatever trouble his 
strange coming might bring with it. it was an event in 
the life of the cloister. There was an unconscious sym- 
pathy between the child and the recluse. The one was 
as ready to welcome the object of a novel and pleasing 
excitement, as the other had been to find in every new 
fiice a friend It might be. too, that in both, the ten- 
drils of the heart had fomid as yet but few natural props 
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to cling to, and were striking wildly out, it mattered 
not in what direction, to seize on any chance support 
that offered. The prior, indeed, was not among them; 
he had taken his leave of the party at the gate, protest- 
ing, as far as reserve and silence could protest, that he 
washed his hands altogether of a proceeding in which 
his own opinion had been so little consulted. Brother 
Simon had wisely found his way to bed ; but the rest 
still stood round the little Oiulio with looks of eager 
yet kindly interest, until the superior gave him in 
charge to his chaplain, with instructions to the master 
of the novices for the refreshment and rest which he 
needed. 

'' And bid the good father place him for this night, if 
it may be, in some chamber apart ; to-morrow, say that 
I will see to his lodging myself." 

So, with a kindly spoken blessing he dismissed his 
little guest, and the monks withdrew. 

He was still pacing his chamber slowly when Wolfert 
returned from his errand. After ascertaining that his 
orders had been duly executed, the abbot took up his 
breviary and sat down. Either he was engrossed with 
his devotions, or at least he was indisposed for conver- 
sation. Once or twice he rose, and, walking to one of 
the windows, looked out into the starlight over the long 
low flats. The student chaplain had opened his pon- 
derous volume, and, partly because it was his habit 
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partly because he would gladly have been fayoured witih 
somewhat more of his companion's confidence^ sat late 
into the night The bell went for midnight lauds, but 
Abbot Martin's seat in choir, contrary to his wont, was 
vacant. Wolfert found him still sitting, breviary in 
hand, when he returned ; and when, after scarcely ven- 
turing to bid his. superior a reverent good-night, he laid 
himself down at last on his own pallet, which, according, 
to custom, was set in one comer of the abbot's chamber, 
it seemed long to his weary eyes before the light which 
burned there was extinguished. Not even curiosity 
could keep the young monk from sleeping ; but twice, 
before the day broke, he started from his rest, as he 
thought he heard first the Italian's voice, and then the 
abbot's, calling him. The last time he felt sure his ears 
had not deceived him. It was Abbot Martin's voice, 
and he was calling, but not on Wolfert Whether the 
name which broke from his lips were that of holy saint 
or sinful mortal, it was one never heard before within 
the walls of Kvelsby. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE chaplain's SECRET. 

The eyening was growing chill and dark as the 
Italian Giacomo, after quitting the barge, made his 
way across the plashy meadows in the direction of 
Ladysmede. He drew the loose folds of his cloak 
over his lips, and walked rapidly, for the raw cold 
mists from the river-flats made the southern blood 
shudder in his yein& There was no path, but it was 
still light enough, for one who knew the landmarks 
of the country, to make out the tops of the line of 
tall poplars and the chapel-turret of Lowcote rising 
through the fog straight before him. From the ham- 
let a short two miles would take him to the manor. 
But when he reached the beaten track, instead of 
pursuing his way homewards, he stopped, and, after 
a moment's hesitation, struck off into an imfrequented 
bypath which led in a different direction. A few 
minutes' rapid walking brought him to a large osier- 
bed, which extended over some acres of the low marshy 
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ground, through which one of the little streams which 
fed the river wandered and seemed to lose its way, 
and partly stagnated, until at last what was left of it 
escaped, by means of two or three reedy ditches, to its 
destination. One of these ditches Oiacomo crossed, 
and followed, not without some difficulty in the in- 
creasing darkness, a rough foot-track made through 
the osiers. He reached at last' a spot where the 
ground rose rather higher than the ordinary level, and 
where advantage had been taken, as it seemed, of the 
comparative dryness of the situation to clear a space 
of some few square yards, and to erect there what 
served for a human habitation. Bude indeed it was, 
even amongst the rude dwellings of the age, but yet 
solid and substantial enough to resist the weather, 
perhaps even better than some more pretentious struc- 
tures, and giving sufficient promise of warmth and 
shelter beneath the low-pitched roof, over which, pro- 
tected as it was by the thicket of osiers, the winds 
from all points swept harmless. A light was shining 
through the chinks in the wooden shutter which 
closed the single aperture that served as a window. 
Here the Italian stopped, and, after listening for a 
moment, knocked at the door. A man's voice from 
within demanded his name and business. 

" It is I," said Giacomo ; " open." 

The occupiers of the hut seemed scarcely satisfied ; 
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there was no answer for some moments, when the 
question was repeated, thi^ time in harsh female 
tones. 

" I am here, Swytha ; open — I am in haste.'' 
The door was unbarred, and the figure of the 
woman who had spoken stood in the low doorway, 
strongly thrown out by the blaze from the logs 
which burnt upon the hearth behind her. 'She was 
of middle age, short and broad in person, and her 
countenance, as far as it could be distinguished in 
the uncertain light, was far from attractive. The 
natural coarseness of the features was not redeemed 
by any pleasant expression, or softened by any of 
the commonest appliances of female art. Smoke 
seemed to have been more habitual than water as a 
cosmetic ; and the red unkempt locks were only ga- 
thered off the face as a matter of convenience. It was 
the mere female of the animal man, of all female 
animals the least pleasant to look at, when she is 
nothing more. She muttered some words that scarcely 
sounded like a welcome, as the priest brushed lightly 
past her, and stood within the hut. A man was sit- 
ting on a low stool by the wood fire, which was made 
nearly in the middle of the floor, and sent up a pun- 
gent vapour almost stifling to a stranger, and of which 
very little seemed to find its way out by the hole 
in the roof which was intended for its exit. He was 
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shivering in an ague-fit, but he rose and made some 
sort of half reverence as his visitor entered. 

** How is she to-night ? " the Italian asked. 

" Nay, what can I tell about her ? " replied the man ; 
" there be no difference that I can see. Hadst better 
go look for thyself, father ; we be but poor leeches, 
Swytha and I." 

" Has she spoken ? " 

The man looked to the woman to answer ; she 
shook her head. 

" Nor made sign as though she knew any one ? " 

Swytha still shook her head as before. 

" Do you give her the drink as I bid you ? " 

" Ay," said the woman ; " she be fain enough to 
take that ; 'tis the only mark of sense I se6 about her ; 
she gulps it down as lustiOiy as if it were royal liquor, 
and not the poor stuff 'tis." 

The priest moved towards a low side-door in the 
wall of the hut, and, stooping down, entered cautiously, 
followed by the woman. The chamber into which it 
led was small, and so low, that although Oiacomo 
barely reached middle height, it was only in some 
places that he could stand upright Yet, close and 
iminviting as it was, there was nothing in it repulsive 
to the habits of the period ; and there were traces of 
some rude attempts at comfort which might even have 
been considered luxurious. A coarse lamp was flickering 
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on a wooden bracket against the wall ; clean rushes 
strewed the floor, and one side of the chamber had its 
rough mud plastering covered with something which 
looked as if it had once been rich tapestry. In one 
comer a low wooden bench had been arranged with 
more than usual regard to the ease of the occupant, so 
as to form, by the help of skins and dried heather, a 
nearer approach to the modem notion of a bed than 
our Norman or Saxon forefathers cared to indulge in. 
There, under a coverlet of what seemed a costlier fiEtbric 
than suited the rude appliances of a peasant's house- 
hold, lay the figure of a woman apparently in the 
prime of life. For though the face, calm as it was, 
bore evident traces of present suffering, it was not 
worn and wan as from a sickness of long duration. 
The round lines had not sunk, and a slight feverish 
flush rather added to their beauty. The eyes were 
closed, and the soft dark eyelashes rested in distinct 
outline on cheeks which, but for the hectic in the 
centre, were very pale and clear. She lay quite mo- 
tionless ; and her breathing, though regular, had the 
heavy distinct sound which speaks of mischief in the 
brain. At the foot of the couch, against the wall, 
there hung a small richly-carved cracifix of ivory. 
Giacomo went up to the sufferer, and motioned to 
Swytha to bring the light nearer. He carefully moved 
back some of the rich dark hair which had escaped over 
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the temples, and laid his hand upon the brow. Then 
taking in his own the hand which was hanging oyer 
the side of the rude bedstead, he felt the pulse for 
some moments in silence. Having satisfied himself 
with this examination, he gently placed the arm in a 
more comfortable position, and remained gazing on 
the fiEice, still without speaking. The patient was 
totally unconscious — of that there could be no doubt ; 
but the life was there, still full and vigorous, and 
struggling hard with disease for the mastery. In such 
a struggle, perhaps the safest course for imperfect 
human science is to look on. Swytha was the first 
to break the silence, her harsh voice awed into a 
whisper. 

'^ That way she lies, day and night,'' she said, 
"and a wearisome watch I have of it: howsoever, 
no one will be troubled with her long, poor soul ; she 
is but waiting for death, as it seems to me." 

" Death I " exclaimed the priest, turning roimd upon 
her almost fiercely; "she is not dying! it shall be 
worse for ye both if ye dare to let her die ! Has not 
all your care and tendance been well paid for ? — what 
is it ye are grudging at now ? " 

"Nay, I grudge her nought, father ! " said the wo- 
man, in a somewhat humbled tone ; " I have tended 
her, God wot, and will do, as if she were my own child, 
and we find no fault about the payment; if 'twere 
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not for that, we might well have starved, for my man 
there has not struck a stroke of work these five weeks 
or more, and sits there quaking all day like a hound ; 
but neither pay nor painstaking will serve to keep 
death from the door, if her time be come." 

" Her time has not come, then/' returned Giacomo ; 
" she has much need to live, and must live, remember ; 
it were better that thou and Cuthwin starved and rot- 
ted here in your hideous ditches, and died a score of 
deaths, if ye had lives enough, than that hers should be 
in danger among ye. But hearken, good Swytha," he 
proceeded, addressing the frightened woman in an 
altered and gentle tone, "watch her still carefully, 
night and day; sleep like the watch-dog that still 
hears the slightest footfall, — if such a sturdy frame 
needs sleep at all ; be sure to give the drink from time 
to time, as I have bid thee ; and fail not to have good 
tidings for me in the morning. I can reward, remem- 
ber, — and I can punish." 

He put some silver into her hand as he spoke the 
last words. The woman looked at it, and. mumbled 
out what were meant for thanks. Once more the 
priest turned towards the bed, and, taking the dim 
lamp from her hand, gazed long and earnestly on the 
unconscious form' which lay there. He moved away 
at last, and re-entered the outer-room, where the hus- 
band still sat shivering over the logs. 
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" So the fit is on again to-day, Cuthwin ? I warned 
thee it would surely return to-day, if the lady were not 
better." 

*' Ay, father, it racks my head again, and sweats me 
till I can scarce stand. Swytha would surely have it I 
am bewitched ; has she'* — ^he pointed to the inner cham- 
ber with a glance of awe — " has she bewitched me ? " 

" She ? nay, I tell thee, if she were well again, it is 
she that can cure thee." 

" It is some witch or devil's doings, of a surety ; 
but,'' said the man, timidly, " dost not know some 
charm thyself, holy father — ^some proper learned charm 
that could tell us where the fiend is at work ? *' 

" The fiend is at work everywhere, my friend,' 
returned the Italian gravely ; " and is specially active, 
as my books tell me, at this season, in these fens of 
Lowcote. I myself almost fear to meet him as I return 
to-night ; but to-morrow I wUl bring with me some- 
thing that may serve to keep him in check for a while ; 
only remember," he said with emphasis, addressing the 
wife as weU-" she whom I leave in your charge is 
wiser in these matters than I ; it behoves you to look 
well to her safety. So farewell." 

" And the masses for the child, father ? " said the 
man, as the priest opened the door to go ; " thou wilt 
not forget ? We can pay what is right, and are will- 
ing-^art not, Swytha ? " 
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" Best content ; they shall be said for thy child as 
heartily as if they were for a king ; and for the pay- 
ment — ^let Swytha show me the lady strong and well 
again, and we will both add fifty paternosters daily for 
as long-as need shaU so require." And again, ^p- 
ping his cloak carefally round him, the priest hurried 
through the raw mist back to the Manor. Night had 
closed in ere he arrived there. 

The manor-house of Ladysmede stood on a well- 
wooded rising-ground which OTerlooked for many miles 
the broad meadows of rich alluyial soil, but of very 
imperfect drainage, which composed the basin of the 
Ouse. It had been almost rebuilt, and to a certain 
extent fortified, like all considerable houses of the 
time, by Sir Miles, the last possessor. A broad fosse, 
now dry, but into which water' could readily be turned 
from springs in the hill-side above in times of danger, 
ran round the outer precinct which served both as a 
court and a garden ; and this was crossed by a wooden 
drawbridge, leading to a covered gateway with a small 
chamber above, constantly occupied by an official who 
might be considered as merely a porter in time of peace, 
but who played the more important part of watchman 
when any danger might be apprehended. All was 
dark within the walls when the priest returned; it 
was past Sir (xodfirey's usual hour of rest, and he and 
his companion had no doubt parted for the night. 
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Giacomo, after ascertaining that all was quiet, instead 
of approaching, the drawbridge, went round to the other 
side of the moat, crossed it, and unfastening easily a 
small postern gate at one of the projecting angles of 
the waU, entered the building without disturbing any 
of its numerous occupants. There were two large mas- 
tiffs in the court, but no step was better known to 
them than the Italian^s. 

He had been right in presuming that his absence 
during the latter part of the evening would pass un- 
noticed by his patron. The habits of that household 
were scarcely so regular that any member of it should 
fear to be called to account for their comings and goings, 
unless their movements chanced unluckily to cross the 
wiU or convenience of the master. Even on this point 
it was remarked that tHe chaplain was less careful than 
it behoved others to be ; and though he treated Sir 
Godfrey with all formal reverence and submission, he 
seemed to maintain an independence of position, and a 
freedom in his words and actions, which the knight 
would hardly have accorded to his sacred o£9ce, even 
had the bearer's character advanced a higher claim to 
general respect on that ground. But, in truth. Father 
Giacomo's reputation for sanctity was hardly that to 
which he owed his influence either with his patron or 
his neighbours in general Men looked at each other 
inquiringly, or shook their heads with something of 
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reprobation, whenever they spoke — and it was little 
they chose to speak — of the new priest of Lowcote. It 
was not that he allowed himself overmuch in secular 
pursuits and indulgences ; nay, had he cared more for 
hawk and hound, or been something more of a boon 
companion than he was, he would probably have been 
far more popular. But his tastes and habits were rather 
those of the student and the recluse ; and even in this 
respect he presented an unfavourable contrast, to the 
popular eye, to the ordinary rude and imlettered famil- 
iarity of the rural priesthood. Nor was it that his life 
was open to any charge of flagrant immorality ; unhap- 
pily, even had it been so, it would not have necessarily 
shocked the moral sense of the age, or have marked 
him as an exceptional and scandalous offender against 
the vows of his calling, or the laws of society. Nor 
yet was it because he evidently took a limited view of 
his priestly responsibilities, and performed such offices 
as were needful in his chapel of St Bride — seldom 
indeed were they called into requisition at the Manor — 
in a rapid and business-like fashion, and compressed 
them, each and all, into as brief a compass as possible. 
The humble population of Lowcote were not learned in 
ritualism, or indeed in anything else ; and the rubrics 
of the Church might have been laws of the Modes and 
Persians for any acquaintance which they had with 
them. . On all main points they were scrupulously 
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orthodox : they came to seek the Church's blessing on 
their marriage ; they brought their children to the font 
to be christened ; and if they carried their departed 
relatives foar miles to the Abbey to be laid in holy 
ground (a privilege as yet preserved by the fraternity 
of Rivelsby), still it was Father Giacomo who admin- 
istered the last rites, — and he was never grudged his 
dues, in which, to do him justice, he was by no means 
exacting. If any of these offices were hastily or care- 
lessly performed, that, they considered, was the priest's 
concern more than theirs ; it was not their own duties 
towards the living or the dead which were neglected. 
It might be true that the masses at the altar at St 
Bride's were short ; but, to the majority of the attend- 
ants there, that fauot in itself was no objection ; they 
were not conscious of any omission ; and had Father 
Giacomo chosen to read a royal rescript there, or a few 
passages from some profane classic, instead of the legi- 
timate service, not one of them would have been the 
wiser, provided the visible ceremony had been the 
same. And indeed, when they compared him with 
poor brother Anselm, who in former days used to hob- 
ble over from Eivelsby, and mumble slowly through 
the ritual with many a parenthesis of cough and groan, 
they thought, as they listened to the Italian's rapid 
yet musical intonation, that he was plainly the better 
workman of the two, and that, looking upon it as a 
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matter of business, his congregation were gainers not 
only in point of time but execution. 

But if the popular creed at Lowcote was not very 
enlightened or discriminating, it was real and earnest, 
such as it was. It might be very little better in many 
points than a ceremonial idolatry, but it was very jeal- 
ous for its idols. The ignorant are generally sincere. 
And what they did mistrust in him who was their 
religious representative at present, was the apparent 
absence in his character and bearing of all which we 
express by the terms reverence and reality ; a want of 
which they were uncomfortably conscious, though they 
might have been slow to express it in words. His 
comitenance wore almost the same indefinable expres- 
sion when he enlarged upon the miracles of their 
saints, as when he bid them thank Providence for the 
appetite which could relish, and the powers which 
could digest, their coarse English fere, or for the 
strong lungs which breathed freely in such a climate. 
It was remembered, amongst other things, with much 
suspicion and dissatisfaction, that when Eolph the 
bailiff's wife was down with the felling sickness, all 
authorities had agreed that nought could heal her save 
to loss the shoulder-blade of St Bridget, which they 
were so .fortunate as to possess, built in for better 
security under the altar, within a gilded lattice which 
grudgingly admitted the lips of the supplicant ; it was 
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a remedy wMch had ever been held infallible in such 
cases ; but the new priest had positively forbidden 
them to carry the sick woman there (though it was 
but two miles, and there would have been a liberal fee 
for the ceremony), and had given her some foreign 
drug out of a heathenish-looking bottle, the effects of 
which — ^so said the gossips — ^were horrible. True, she 
recovered, but she was looked upon with rather an evil 
eye by the scrupulously orthodox among her neigh- 
bours in consequence. Some even declared that they 
would rather lose their wives than have them preserved 
by such very questionable measures. Most good Chris- 
tians would have died on principle ; but Tib, they ad- 
mitted, was " ever known for a contrary woman." 

Altogether there was an uneasy feeling, most pre- 
valent amongst those who were brought most in con- 
tact with him, that the chaplain's real character, for 
good or evil, was an enigma which they were as far 
from solving as on the first day he came among them, 
— nay, which became more puzzling the more they 
saw and heard. He seemed unreal in all he said and 
did ; a fault always abhorrent to the genuine English 
mind, and most of all so in days when there was little 
conventional disguise, and men commonly laid bare to 
the world the best and worst that was in them. If he 
spoke, as he could speak, words of gravity and wis- 
dom, it was always with what looked like a sneer. If 
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he jested, it seemed more in bitterness than mirth. 
The retainers of Ladysmede stood more in awe of his 
courteous gibe than of Sir Grodfrey's boisterous lyratL 
He left upon the minds of all with whom he conversed 
the disagreeable impression that his words never ex- 
pressed his own thoughts, but were cunning instru- 
ments by which he probed and dissected for his own 
purposes — or, as it often seemed, for his mere amuse- 
ment — the thoughts and feelings of others. He was 
never accused of doing an injury to any living soul 
within or without the gates ; but there was scarce a 
man or woman there but would have shrunk from any 
offered kindness at his hand& Something of this arose 
no doubt from his being a foreigner by birth and edu- 
cation, and never taking pains to conceal his con- 
temptuous dislike to many of the ruder habits of those 
with whom he was now associated. There had fol- 
lowed him, too, from over sea, by that invisible agency 
which rumour employs, suspicions which found no open 
voice, which passed from mouth to mouth with tan- 
talising indistinctness, and whose origin it was as im- 
possible to trace as it was to test their truth. The 
circxmistances which had first led to his connection 
with Sir Godfrey were quite unknown at the Manor. 
He had made his first appearance there about two 
years back, soon after the knight's return from Nor- 
mandy, whither he had followed the late King Henry 
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to his unhappy campaign against his son. He had at 
once taken up his position as nominal chaplain in Sir 
Godfrejr^s household, was treated by him with more 
consideration than it was his wont to show either to 
churchmen or others whom he considered as beneath 
his own degree, and had been installed, after some 
faint resistance on the part of the late abbot of Biv- 
elsby, in all the rights and possessions, spiritual and 
temporal, of what the knight chose to claim as his own 
church of Lowcote. If any one could have contributed 
any trustworthy information as to Father Giacomo's 
earUer history and his past relations with his patron 
(for such relations there plainly were), it would have 
been Gundred the chamberlain, who had accompanied 
his master into France ; but beyond the fact that Sir 
Godfrey had seen and known him there, Gundred 
either could or would say nothing ; and as his humour 
was none of the pleasantest, even the most curious on 
the subject forbore to press him much with inquiriea 
As to the little Giulio's presence in the house, that too 
had been food for curious speculation in its day ; but 
all active curiosity on the subject had long died out in 
the Manor itself, and outside its walls his very exist- 
ence was almost unknown. The mere fact of a child, 
whose birth and parentage had not been publicly pro- 
claimed, holding the undefined position which Giulio 
did in the household of a man like Sir God&ey, was 
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not in itself so unusual or remarkable as to excite 
much surprise or inquiry. So £eu* as could be observed, 
Sir Godfrey treated him as his own child, though there 
were not wanting those who insisted that the priest 
himself was the father, and it was some confirmation 
of the latter suspicion that the boy bore an Italian 
name, and looked up to him with devoted obedience 
and affection. But De Buigh had himself visited 
foreign countries ; and it was but natural that the 
child should feel the strongest attachment to one who 
had been his protector, as it seemed, for some part at 
least of his early life, and had stiU the constant charge 
of him at Ladysmeda For the knight himself spent 
but little time at home, unless he had companions to 
carouse with, and he was scarcely the man to seek or 
gain the affections of a thoughtful and sensitive child. 
At alL events, if any curiosity was still felt upon the 
subject, it was likely to go unsatisfied; few would 
have liked to question Sir (Jodfrey de Burgh upon any 
matter which he might construe into cause of offence ; 
and as to the Italian, though he would have probably 
given the smoothest possible replies to that or any 
other query, they would hardly have contributed much 
to the satisfaction of the inquirer, unless he were spe- 
cially curious in dialectics. 

Oreat was the consternation, however, in the house- 
hold on the following morning, when it was first 
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known that the boy had disappeared. Giaoomo had 
chosen that others should conunnnicate the fact to his 
patron, though it was an office which he found no one 
yery willing to undertake. He was awaiting, however, 
in his own chamber, the expected summons into Sir 
Godfrey's presence to give an account of his charge. 
It speedily cama He found the knight striding up and 
down, pale &om rage and excitement, which he was still 
trying to control The Italian was pale also — a little 
paler than he always was, for his cheek had never the 
healthy brown tint common to his coimtrymen; but he 
did not shrink or trembla He bowed as usual when he 
entered ; but then he raised his head, and met the other's 
glance with an answering eye. 

" So ! " said De Burgh, with a slight stamp of his 
foot, ''what new devil's trick is this ? I have no need 
to ask whether it is your doing — ^where is the boy? 
speak ! and if such a thing be possible, speak truly." 
He is in safety," replied the chaplain, quietly. ' 
In safety! does it mean you have not murdered 
him ? In truth, I scarce thought that — ^it would hardly 
serve your end," said the knight, with a sneering laugL 
"Would it serve any end, think you, Sir Gtodfrey?'' 
A loud blasphemy broke from De Burgh's lips — 
"What mean you, fool? is it your purpose to pro- 
voke me? Answer me at once — ^where is the boy, I 
say?" 
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" I will answer you — ^he is in safe hands ; but where, 
I do not care to tell" 

'' What ! is this a defiance, priest ? by my knight- 
hood, but this mocking insolence has come to a pitch 
that passes bearing ! Have you no care for your life, 
or are you over-trustful of my gentle temper, that you 
beard me in this sort ? " 

" Peace, peace, Sir Godfrey," said the priest ; " this 
mood, as you should know, will hardly serve your need 
with me ; I am not insolent, and I mean no defiance. 
There may be listeners near, and it were hardly well 
they should hear these loud words between us. What 
I have done, I have done, it may be, for the sake of alL 
And I will abide by it/' 

The knight, while the other spoke, was pacing hur- 
riedly to and &o as if vainly trying to contain his pas- 
sion. He opened the chamber door to assure himself 
that their interview was not watched, closed and fast- 
ened it, and then stopped again opposite the Italian. 

" Traitor ! " he exclaimed, his hand on the hilt of 
the short sword at his girdle, and setting his teeth 
hard. 

" It is ill bandyiDg hard terms," said the chaplain, 
'' let that pass. Enough that it is not true. Be calmer, 
and it may be we shall come to somewhat better under- 
standing." 
*'Calm!" returned the knight — "calm? who are 
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yon, in the fiend's name, that you have the hardihood 
to school me thus ? that you stand there glorying in 
your viUany, making me the dupe of your accursed 
schemes, calm yourself, and bidding me be calm? I 
can see those devil's eyes of thine smiling now — 
speak ! why should not one good blow rid me of thee 
for ever?" 

*' Because," said the priest — ^but he drew a step or 
two backward, put his right hand into his bosom, and 
stood half in an attitude of defence — '' because there is 
that between us which stays your hand." 

They looked at each other for a moment or two in 
sOence. Then the priest spoke again. 

" To what purpose is this violence?" said he; ''we 
should have known each other better than to brawl 
here like grooma I teU you — whoi you will hear rea- 
son — that in removing the boy from this house — which 
I had never done, remember, but for your rash words — 
I have counselled well fw alL I have broken no fidth 
in this matter, nor am I plotting believe as you may, 
aught against you or yours. K it pleased me to turn 
accuser, I might say something perhaps — ^vdiich shall 
not be said; there has be^ moro than enough of 
angiy woids.'^ 

^ Say plainly whete the lad is, aad who has been 
your hdpo' in this goodly business,^ said the kni^it in 
a oalmo* tone, bat stiH bi^eathing hard with 
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'' let me have some further Bhare in these pmdent 
counsels which you speak of (since they must needs 
concern me somewhat nearly), if you would have me 
put any faith in your words." 

'' I said. Sir €h>d£rey> that we should know each 
other well — too well, I fear me — by this time, to have 
left room for much trust on either sida I have seen 
cause to move the boy from Ladysmede ; and you must 
needs confess it was scarce to be expected that I should 
take you for my counsellor in so doing. For the same 
reasons — though I have no wish to anger you, if it may 
be avoided — I must crave permission to keep my own 
secret now. Let it content you to know that those 
with whom I have placed him will give you no cause 
for fear or jealousy, and are even less in my confidence 
than yourself."' 

The knight suddenly struck the table sharply against 
which he was staudiBg, and a gleam of triumph lighted 
up his face. 

** A weak device,'' he said, " with all your cunning ! 
I have your secret ! this then was the meaning of the 
child being brought to the abbot in my cabinet last 
night ; so ! it was settled then between ye, was it ? did 
I not well to call it treason ? What is the part of a 
traitor, if it be not to plot against a man in his own 
house, at his own table ? " 

" Your over-haste has led you wrong again. Sir Knight ; 
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it was but a chance meeting, as I said, and quite against 
my will ; nor did one word pass there between Abbot 
Martin and myself about the child. It matters little 
whether you believe my words or not, for I repeat 
again, be he in whose charge he may, he is where you 
shall hardly find him for the present ; but as to my 
dealings with the abbot, if it pleases you to ask, your 
guest Sir Nicholas le Hardi was a witness to them, 
and you may have his knightly word, if that will con- 
tent you, to quiet that suspicion." 

Sir Godfrey hesitated, and gave the priest a glance 
which he intended to be searching ; it might as well 
have fallen upon a mask of ice. Baffled and puzzled, 
he yet hardly gave up the thought. 

" By St Bennet ! " he exclaimed, " if I had good 
cause to think there had been any false dealing on the 
part of the holy brotherhood, I would make them sing 
miserere for it till their cloister rang again ! Yet I 
doubt there is scarce so much Christian love between 
ye, that ye should be thus deep in each other's secrets 
on the sudden ; and I confess I did hold Abbot Mar- 
tin for a wiser man than to thrust his hand willingly 
into other men's quarrels. Well — ^we may chance to 
ride that way to-morrow. But beware, I warn you, 
lest you carry this a step too far for both of us. If it 
is to be battle from this time forth between us, down 
with the barriers — laissez aUer ! " 
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" And shall we cry, * Heaven defend the right ? ' " 
said the chaplain, with his old smile. '' Nay, Sir God- 
frey ; I at least have given no challenge — ^I have but 
stood on my defence; and when noble knights hold 
rendezvous together to hunt us down, we meaner ani- 
mals have no defence but flight" 

The violence of the knight's passion was over, and he 
looked almost admiringly on the other's cool self-pos- 
session. '' It will cost the fiend himself a hard day's 
hunting, Giacomo," he said, " to bring thee to bay I 
but 'twill be a quarry he may well boast of. I have no 
stomach nor patience to track such subtle game ; but I 
warn you again, I will be led no fool's chase at your 
pleasure. Be wise, and bring back the child — ^what 
matters a hasty word ? " 

" It matters this much," said the priest ; '' it cannot 
be unspoken. But I say too, be wise, and let not this 
breed a quarrel between us. But come what may of 
it, I have taken my course, and I leave you to take 
yours." 

He moved to the door as he spoke, and though the 
knight made a half-movement forwards as if to stop 
him, removed the bolt, and passed from the chamber. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE MANOR-TARD. 



The bright autumn moming had tempted the idlers of 
Ladysmede to a council in the sunny courtyard below. 
Kcot the hunter was there with a leash of greyhounds, 
awaiting orders from Sir Godfrey; and meanwhile 
leaning over the low wall, and holding his usual gossip 
with the old cellarer, Stephen, who had treated him to 
a morning's draught of ale, in return for such small 
scraps of country news as his rambles by wood and 
waternside enabled him to purvey. Young Eaoul the 
esquire was there too, dividing his attention between 
Pioot's talk and the adjustment of a new mantle which 
was at present the main object of his affections. Men- 
at-arms and serving-lads lay or lounged about in various 
attitudes of laziness, but it was to these three that the 
conversation was chiefly confined ; for Sobin Armourer, 
who made one of the group, was a man whose blows 
were readier than his words at any time, and he now 
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stood leaning against the window-sill, blinking in the 
sunshine, in a state of very doubtful consciousness. 

But their usual light topics of discourse were soon 
superseded by a piece of intelligence which, for the 
time, even distracted the young esquire's thoughts from 
their fstvourite subject — ^himself and his appointmenta 
Stephen, called within for a moment to receive some 
orders from a domestic, returned with the announce- 
ment of the child Giulio^s sudden disappearance. He 
was little known to any in the household, for his time 
was spent almost entirely in the company of Father 
Giacomo, and his quiet ways were little suited to such 
rough companionship as he would have found in most 
of Sir Godfrey's following. He was therefore less of a 
favourite amongst them than a boy of his age would 
otherwise have been, and firom his marked attachment 
to the Italian, had shared something of his unpopular- 
ity. Still, the rumour of his being thus unaccountably 
missing was sure to cause a general feeling of dis- 
quiet ; and old Stephen's countenance especially wore a 
troubled expression, when it became evident that no 
clue to this strange circumstance was to be had from 
any of those present 

" I reckon he is gone back to where he came from," 
said Hcot, at last ; ''he comes here o' the sudden, and 
he goes o' the sudden, too ; I had as lief as a new jerkin 
that others of his company that I could name" — and 
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here he looked round him cautiously — " had taken flight 
with him." 

'' I would be veiy loth the little lad came to harm," 
said Stephen, shaking his head doubtfully. 

" He was never likely to come to much good," replied 
the hunter; "he had never the ways of a weU-to-do 
child. I mind well, and so does Master Baoul, when I 
brought him to see the rarest cock-fighting that we had 
last Shrovetide, he told me, in his outlandish fashion, 
he did not care for such cruel sport, quotha I I count 
him to have but little good English blood in his veins. 
Why, there is my youngest knave, that is but five years 
old come Cihildermas, will dap his hands and shout with 
the best, and cried because he had not strength enough 
to wring the neck of a craven.'' 

*' Tis very well for you to say so, Picot : we all have 
our gifts ; but he was a proper chUd in his learning, 
and of a veiy gentle wit. He could read like any clerk 
— 'twas wonderful It is but a four or five days back 
that he sat here by me on the wall, and showed me a 
book he had with marvellous cunning pictures in it, 
and told me all about Peter, and John Baptist, and 
Herod, and a many blessed saints : 'twas as good as a 
mass to hear him." 

''Herod was none of a saint," said Picot : "I never 
heard his name but to a hound — he was own father to 
Bob Miller's brindled bitch Marian." 
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"He was there in the book," repUed the indignant 
cellarer ; " and you may see him figured on the wall in 
the Lady's aisle in Lowcote, with a crown on his head, 
sitting on a throne well-nigh as high as Our Lady's — 
as big a saint as any of the rest ; but thou art little 
better than a heathen, I fear me, Picot, and neither 
knowest nor carest for ought beyond thy craft." 

" If I know my craft, 'tis more than some know," re- 
torted Picot : "this ale smacks mightUy of the dstem." 
He winked at the young squire as he spoka 

" How ! " cried Stephen, seizing the jack out of the 
hunter's hand, and testing the quality of its contents — 
" thou liest, varlet ! Wilt please you to taste it, Master 
Baoul? better was never malted/' 

"You will please to excuse me," said the squire, 
waving the jack from him damtily : " I am far fin)m 
misdoubting its strength, good Stephen, but 'tis too 
heavy a liquor for the morning." 

'^ Go draw us another measure. Master Cellarer," said 
Picot ; '' and Bobin shall be judge between us, though 
I have little fear but the next will taste better." 

The cellarer hesitated, and was preparing a look of 
o£fended dignity ; but he cast a glance round, and saw 
that the laugh was against him ; so he wisely joined in 
it, and turned the tablfes in his own favour by at once 
descending to his own dominions, and reappearing with 
two foaming measures, of which he invited all the rest 
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to partake, but would not allow Picot to taste until lie 
had made public and solemn recantation of his slander. 

" Has Sir Gtodfrey given order for any search for this 
young fledgling?" resumed the squire, when the laugh 
had subsided. 

" I have heard nought of it," said Stephen ; " but he 
seemed mightily disturbed, they say, and has had con- 
ference with the priest in his own chamber. Now, if 
there be any devilry in this old house — as, the saints 
preserve us ! I sometimes fear there is — ^I reckon that 
grinning ape, with his white teeth and black eyes " 

There was a slight rustle behind the speaker ; and 
with swift step and downcast look the Italian passed 
close by him from the house. He moved his hat slightly 
in return for Baoul's hurried attempt at a graceful salu- 
tation, and shot a rapid glance at the old cellarer, as the 
latter turned round, and ahnost dropped the vessel he 
was holding. 

" Holy St Bridget !" said Stephen, leaning his pursy 
sides against the doorway, " he must sure have heard 
me ! did ye mark that cursed leer in his eye ? I have 
eaten my bread in this house ever since I was bom, and 
should eat but little if I left it — ^that I wot well; and 
I have to bear much, and will bear much, &om my law- 
ful lord, Sir Godfrey ; if it contents him to call me fool 
and dotard, let him do his pleasure — ^we know our duties 
here, Master Raoul, from squire to scullion ; but that 
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man's evil looks — christened men are not called upon 
to abide them, and ought not : they poison the good 
victuals and drink within me, and are going nigh to 
slay me, body and sonl too. I feel it here, masters,^' 
continued the poor cellarer, letting his hands wander 
over his capacious person as if in search of the most 
painful spot ; and in truth he looked very pale. 

" If he be found with a stray bolt in his body one of 
these moonlight nights," said Kcot, looking vengefully 
after the priest as he crossed the drawbridge, " I trust 
none of ye will look too close to see if my mark be on 
it ; I never yet had fair day's sport if he came across 
me in the morning. There has never been seen a dozen 
head of game in Wyfel's Wood ever since I found him 
maundering there with one of them evU-looking books 
he carries ; there be no saints' pictures in them. Master 
Stephen — I can tell a breviary when I see it, though 
mayhap ye doubt it; but 'tis my belief the honest 
birds and beasts be frighted at such outlandish 
learning." 

" Nay, nay, Kcot : the books will hardly startle the 
game so much as that elder urchin of thine with his 
half-broken pup," said SaouL. "Best keep him out of 
Wyfel's Wood, if the game is to lie quiet ; I would not 
give a mark for his life if Sir (Godfrey catch him there 
as I did. I grant ye, friends, Father Giacomo has 
strange ways ; but he is a fine scholar, and has seen 
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mucli of the world, and there is somewhat to be learnt 
from him.^ 

The young esquire, though, like all the other retain- 
ers, he stood in some awe of the chaplain, had rather 
affected his conversation latterly, and was considerably 
impressed by his unusual stores of learning and infor- 
mation. Baoul would very much have liked to have 
been an adept in all accomplishments, scholarship in- 
cluded — that is, if his education could have been com- 
pleted without any trouble on his own part. He believed 
himself to be so, to a certain extent, naturally. 

"Well," said Kcot, returning to the charge, "I see 
no good in book-learning myself, unless it be for priests 
and suchlike. It only spoils a man's eye and hand." 

" Spoken like a very churl," said Stephen : " there is 
young Waryn Foliot of the Leys, now ; he has studied 
two years or more in Paris, and hath read more books, 
I dare almost say, than this foreign priest himself; and 
in more godly fashion ; but he shall give thee fifty yards 
in twelve score, Kcot, and shoot thee for thy forester's 
place." 

Waryn Foliot's skill as a marksman was too well 
known to be gainsaid amongst his neighbours ; for 
though the young student had been wont to mix but 
little in the knightly sports to which his &iher*s rank 
gave him admission, he had stood at the royal butts 
when the king lay at Michamstede, and maintained the 
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honour of his county there against some of the best 
archers in England. Picot, therefore, with a laugh of 
philosophical indifference, changed the conversation to 
a l&ss personal subject. 

'' What doth this stranger knight here, Master Baoul 
-—canst tell us ? My lord seems mightily taken with 
his company ; and yet, for my part, I could easy find a 
man I had liefer drink witL" 

Baoul was something of the same opinion himself, 
privately ; for the Crusader was wont to treat the gay 
young squire with very curt civility. It did not be- 
come him, however, to unbosom his secrets before his 
present audience, and he contented himself by replying 
carelessly to Kcot's question. 

"His business in these parts is money-raising for 
Sjng Eichard. A scarce article, even with princes it 
seems, is that same commodity of silver : I would not 
care if I had his sacred majesty's warrant to raise a 
little for myself. I take it our worshipful master has 
his reasons for making much of his guest — he holds it 
wise to fly with the falcon when there's fowl to be 
struck. Well, come what may, Master Stephen, they 
will scarce squeeze aught out of us poor liegemen's 
pockets ; I would, though, I had a cellarer's place." 

" To be always filling for other folk,'' said Stephen, 
with a laugh ; *' a brave way to grow rich, that is. 
But do none of ye know," he continued, addressing 
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Baoul with the satisfied air of one who is conscious of 
imparting some news of interest, '* that this Sir Nicho> 
las is here for another purpose also ? " 

"Nay, what?" said the esquire, with affected 'in- 
difference. 

" He is come as a suitor to the Lady Gladice." 

** Ha ! say ye so ? " said Baoul, stirred at once into a 
degree of curiosity quite plebeian. 

" I had it &om his own body-squire, but an hour 
ago ; he is a conversible enough man if his morning- 
cup be to his liking. Faith, and I drank with him 
right heartily to Sir Nicholas's merry wooing ; for in 
these wild times our master may well be glad to marry 
his ward on a stout knight that can hold his own when 
he hath it. Ay, and 'tis time, too, she were well pro- 
vided of a husband — 'tis full time." 

"She were a prize worth winning," said the hunter. 

"Ay, there go many broad manors with her, Kcot ; 
and from what I gather^ this Sir Nicholas hath some 
need of them." 

" As fine a lady as I would wish to set eyes on," said 
Picot ; " tall and straight, and sits a horse royally — 
dost remember her at the hawking, Master Baoul ? I 
had well-nigh missed the little merlin's first cast with 
looking at her." 

" She has a sweet figure," said the esquire, looking 
at his leg. 
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" Look you now/' said the cellarer, "how you young 

men talk ! as if a pair of bright eyes and a delicate 

turn of body were an inheritance for a man ! 'tis 

strange the world gets no wiser. Ye both know her 

aunt. Dame Elfhild — ^well-a-way I some five-and-thirty 

years ago — though I could think it had been scarce 

ten 1 — she was talked of for her beauty tax and near ; 

and well I mind the noise that was made of her, by 

knights and squires too, at the great jousts at lincolo, 

where good Sir Rainald, heaven rest him ! broke his 

leg ; well, for all the cry she made, she was never wed 

to this day, though Sir Amyas — he that married her 

cousin, and was father to this damosel ye prate of— he 

did play the fool about her for a while ; but the cousin 

had the lands, look ye, though she lacked the beauty, 

and he made a wiser choice ; and a great comfort it 

was to him, I warrant ye, when Dame Elfhild's face, 

that was such a marvel, had grown as yellow as my 

doublet, and her nose hooked like a gos-hawk's — as ye 

can see for yourselves any day — and there was not a 

penny to choose between his own dame's looks and 

hers — a great comfort he must have felt it, that the 

good broad woods and meadows showed as fresh and 

&ir as ever/' 

Whatever reply Baoul was about to make — and 
youth has seldom been at a loss for arguments in such 
a cause — was cut short by the hasty approach of his 
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brother esquire, who, though of somewhat humbler 
birth (for Baoul came of gentle blood), assumed the 
privilege of years and experience to exercise a certain 
degree of authority over his young comrade, which the 
boy thought it due to his dignity to chafe at occasion^ 
aUy in public, but to which, on the whole, he submitted 
with good grace and temper, and which had been more 
than once the means of keeping him from provoking 
Sir Godfrey's violence. The two esquires were excel- 
lent friends at heart ; perhaps all the more so from the 
difference in their age and disposition. 

" So," said the new-comer, " here I find your young 
idleship, as I supposed, holding a fool's court of japers 
and talemongers as usual. In sooth, my good friends 
all, I should like to see the worshipful Sir Grodfrey 
make one here among you just at this present, in the 
blessed mood which it pleases him to be in this morn- 
ing ! You sirrah, Bobin ! if it be not too great a dis- 
turbance of your leisure, it may concern you to know 
that the black gelding wants a shoe, and that Sir God- 
fr*ey rides forth early this afternoon, and might have a 
fancy that such little matters should be looked to ; and 
you, Master Baoul, will it please you to see to the 
ordering of your master's riding -armour, and make 
ready yourself to ride with us so far as Willan's Hope 
— or had I best carry word to Sir Gkxifrey that you 
have other business in hand ? " 
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''In good time, Baldwin, in good time/' said the 
yonnger esquire, moving off at once, though rather 
deliberately, and casting a laughing look back at the 
others, as if to clear himself from all suspicion of being 
influenced in his movements by any weak-minded re- 
verence for his elders. He hastened his steps, how- 
ever, when Sir Godfrey's voice was heard in the dis- 
tance, even louder pitched than usual, and the cellarer 
also disappeared in search of his duties. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE RIDE TO WILLAN'B HOPE. 

The afternoon sun flashed bright upon their steel har- 
ness^ as Sir Grodfirey and his gnest^ with a gallant train 
of esquires and men-at-arms, rode out over the draw- 
bridge on their way to the old Saxon tower of Willan's 
Hope, where the Lady Oladice kept her maiden state 
under the moral guard of her kinswoman, and the more 
substantial and efficient protection of the stout senes- 
chal and liegemen of her father's house. It was a pri- 
vilege rarely conceded to an heiress of those warlike 
days to occupy a house of her own even under such 
precautions. In the present case, several circumstances 
had combined to procure her this unusual indulgence. 
Sir Gkxlfrey, under whose guardianship, as one of her 
nearest relatives, she had been left by her deceased 
father, had indeed suggested that, in accordance with 
all established precedent, she should make her home 
at Ladysmede ; but to this proposition Gladice had 
steadily refused to agree, and had declared her deter- 
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mination rather to seek a temporary refuge in the 
cloister — or even to take the veil at once — ^than to 
become an inmate of her kinsman's rude and licentious 
household. The consciousness that the Manor was 
scarcely the ideal of a maiden's bower, might hardly 
iu itself have had sufficient weight with De Burgh to 
induce him to submit quietly to this refusal ; but the 
alternative of the convent would have interfered veiy 
materially with his own views in the matter, and he 
well knew that any such determination on her part — 
especially since she had some claim to an independent 
voice in the matter, being of age at her father's death . 
— ^would have been strongly supported by one whose 
power and influence was just then at its highest, and 
whose displeasure even he would have been cautious of 
incurring — ^WiUiam Longchamp, Bishop of Ely. He 
was a distant relative, and had in early life been a 
dose friend of Sir Amyas ; and in his household the 
young heiress would at once have found shelter and 
protection, had she chosen to appeal to his good offices. 
But the lady of Willan's Hope — and possibly the 
knowledge of this was an additional motive with Sit 
Oodfrey — ^had what was less common, or at least less 
boldly professed in those days than at present — a vrSX 
of her own ; she would have gone into a nunnery and 
taken a veil of any colour, rather than have made her 
abode at Ladysmede under its present owner ; but she 
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very mnch preferred to remain her own mistress in the 
old Tower, dull as she fonnd it, instead of forming an 
ornamental appanage to the state of her noble cousin 
of Ely, where she would have felt as a prisoner of 
distinction, treated with the highest and most deli- 
cate consideration, but with every movement jealously 
watched and restricted. So the cloister and the 
bishop were kept careftdly in reserve, ready to be 
brought up in overwhelming force against her lawful 
guardian in a case of last resort, but by no means to 
be risked if she could possibly hold her ground with- 
out them. It was a monotonous and solitary life which 
the aunt and niece led within their old stone walls ; 
but at any rate it was rather more lively than a nun- 
nery, and infinitely more reputable than the Manor. 
Sir (Godfrey was almost their only visitor ; and for 
him the rusty drawbridge seemed to creak but an un- 
willing welcome. Though he was on the best terms 
with his fair ward, as far as all outward courtesy went, 
they often betrayed a mutual fear of each other ; the 
girl shrunk from the knight's bold and ungentle bear- 
ing, and &om what she did not know, rather than from 
what she knew, of his character ; while the lower ani- 
mal nature of the man was awed and abashed against 
his will by the pure and high-spirited woman. 

Through the oak woodlands of Sattelhanger, and 
thence over the broad level comlands of the Leys, the 
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knights and their company pricked merrily on. The 
crisp leaves rustled xmder their horses' hoofs, and the 
dry stubbles were dusty behind them as they rode. 
De Burgh and Le Hardi kept ahead, side by side, the 
former pointing out to his guest, from time to time, 
the main features of the coxmtry. At a little distance 
behind rode the two esqidres of Sir Godfrey, and 
Le Hardi's Qascon esquire, Dubois, holding probably 
merrier and certainly noisier discourse than their 
masters. A few paces in the rear again came some 
dozen men-at-arms, with lackeys and pages; for it 
was fitting that the Enight of Ladysmede should show 
all due honour both to the guest whom he was 
escorting and the lady whose bower they were to visit. 
Young Baoul, perhaps to give freer vent to the over- 
flowing animal spirits which were stirred within him 
by the fresh autumn air, and perhaps, too, in order to 
display the better his gay person and gallant riding, 
galloped occasionally back to the latter group, and 
exchanged a jest or a light remark with one of the 
humbler foUowing. 

They were riding now on high table-land, and had 
reached a rising mound from which the tower of 
Willan's Hope was just visible in the hazy distance. 
Sir Godfrey drew his rein, and pointed it out to the 
Crusader. 

" Far as your eye can reach," said he, " from that 
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long line of wood there on yonr right down to the river^ 
sweep the fair manors of Wirth and Earmnndslea ; the 
latter, you will please to observe," he added with a 
smile, " marches for some mile or two with the river- 
lands of Ladysmeda As far again, on the other side 
of yon old fortress, which has stood against sterner 
attacks than our peaceful leaguer to-day, stretches 
Scaldgrave to the north, and Willansdene to the east- 
ward, nine hundred good acres in the two, besides the 
mere and woods ; — all are hers, by the king's grace ; 
a fair guerdon, friend, methinks, even for a soldier of 
the Cross ; a richer inheritance I doubt King Richard 
himself has not to offer : better be lord of these good 
English lands than wear the crown of Jerusalem." 

" You say but the truth," replied Le Hardi, gazing 
with interest on the fidr prospect before him ; " were I 
once master here, those who lacked lands at home 
might go win the Sepulchre for me." 

"Well," resumed the other, after a few moments' 
pause, " you seem not to mislike the look and quality 
of the wares — ^and you know the price." 

The Crusader turned round, and looked his friend 
in the face ; but Sir Godfrey's eyes were fixed appar- 
ently on a distant point in the landscape ; yet a close 
observer could detect m uneaay consciousness of Le 
Hardi's searching gaze. 

" By all the holy heritages in Palestine, De Burgh, 
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there comes into my mind at this isstant a most 
strange remembrance ! I bethink me of a picture 
which an old monk showed me once, — ^years ago it 
was, when I was qnite a lad ; but it comes plain before 
my eyes again now while I speak — of Satanas himself 
in royal apparel, standing on a hill, mndi as we stand 
here now, and offering to one or other of the blessed 
saints, I mind not which, all the kingdoms and princi- 
palities of the earth to hold in fee, if he would only 
kneel down aad do him liege homage as his lord and 
seigneur." 

" Avaunt with your monkish tales ! " said De Burgh, 
turning round upon him with a glance of anger ; '' do 
you resemble me to Satanas? I thank you for your 
courtesy — ^and you yourself are the saint, I warrant me?'' 

'' In faith, not I," replied the other with a laugh ; 
'' here is my hand upon our contract ; I am your true 
man and vassal upon your own conditions.'' 

De Burgh gave his hand with a sullen and half-offended 
air ; and he scarcely opened his lips beyond a syllable 
in answer to his companion's attempts to renew the 
conversation as they rode forward ; until, as they were 
about entering one of the dwarf oak coppices which 
flanked the corn-stubbles, a single horseman made his 
appearance from the cover, and was within a few yards 
of them before they were aware of his approach. He 
was young^it might be two or three and twenty — 
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with features well cut and intelligent, though some- 
what pale. His costume formed as strong a contrast 
as possible with the glancing armour, and gay cloaks 
and plumes fluttering in the wind, which made the 
Ejiight^s cavalcade a gallant sight to look upon. He 
wore a close-fitting tunic of olive green, displaying to 
some advantage a well-built active form, with a short 
scarf of murrey-colour over the right shoulder, and low 
boots of undressed leather. But for the short sword 
or hunting-knife that hung in his girdle, he would 
have borne about him no token of the warlike age in 
which he lived. 

Sir God&ey had but just time to say to his com- 
panion in an under-tone, " This is young Waryn Foliot, 
of whom you have heard," when their horses almost 
met in the narrowing track at the entrance of the 
wood ; and the young stranger, reining gracefuUy 
aside his powerful chestnut horse, which was rather 
impatient at seeing so much good company, raised his 
cap with a courteous but distant greeting. 

"Well met, Master Waryn," said the Enight of 
Ladysmede, returning his salutation ; " that is, if you 
will graciously permit me to say so ; for indeed, if it 
should please you to judge us strictly, we shall be 
found little better than trespassers on good Sir Mar- 
maduke's lands ; but we do but take the shortest path, 
as you know, to Willan's Hope." 
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"The trespass is pardoned, Sir Enight/' replied the 
youth, with another cold bow — "so fiar as I may 
speak for my father." 

" Sir Nicholas le Hardi," said De Burgh, addressing 
his companion, "let me here present to you, under 
your joint favour, the son of as renowned a knight of 
the Cross as any in King Richard's army, and one 
well known to you, doubtless, by repute if not in 
person — Sir Marmaduke Foliot, of the Leys hard by 
— some time my good friend and neighbour, but it is 
long since we have seen him here." 

" I know the good knight's banner well," said the 
Crusader, bending towards the young stranger; "his 
face is better known, I am sorry to say it, to the 
Faynims than to myself — that is, what they may see 
of it through the bars of his visor, for he has borne it 
dose enough into their ranks at Jaffa and at Ascalon." 

" The Foliot's lion was seldom far behind," said the 
young man quietly ; " may I ask if you have come 
hither straight from the king's army, Sir Enight, so 
that I may chance to hear, of your courtesy, some 
later tidings of my father ? " 

" I parted from King Richard in the last days of 
May," replied Le Hardi ; " sea travel is long and tedious ; 
but at that time I can say that the good knight was 
welL Marry, gentle sir," he continued, " I could almost 
wonder, if I might dare be so bold with a stranger. 
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that yon leave your noble father to win his honours 
alone; it were surely a gallant chance, for one of 
your knightly lineage, to strike a fair blow for his 
spurs upon the fields of Palestine/' 

" My brother is with the king," replied Foliot coldly ; 
" the honour of our house is safe enough with him." 

'* No doubt, fair sir, no doubt ; still there is work 
enough, and honour enough, for all to take their share ; 
and unless my eye deceives me — ^and it has been used 
to measure men-;-! see the metal before me which 
Coeur-de-Lion loves better than gold; and both are 
scarce with him now.** 

" You see me such as I am, and such as I please to 
to be, Sir Knight," replied the youth, colouring ; " I 
thank you for your courteous tidings, and so fare- 
well" 

He put his horse to the gallop, and left the party to 
continue their way. 

" A proper youth enough," said the Crusader, look- 
ing after him as he rode off, ''and ready with his 
words ; he has thews and points of manhood about him, 
ay, and a spirit too, if I mistake not, that seem hardly 
needed in a scholar." 

" Faith," said Sir Godfrey, with a coarse laugh, 
'' you chafed the lad's temper when you bantered him 
about taking service in the Holy Land : old Sir Mar- 
maduke and he have had some rough words on that 
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matter. Yon should have hit him harder with my 
good-will, — I have no love for him ; he will take part 
neither in joust nor in feast, and holds himself aloof 
from his neighbours in a way that misbecomes his 
years. He counts us in his heart for little better than 
churls and boors, I dare be sworn, because we have 
studied the customs of knighthood more than musty 
parchments. He will talk, they tell me, to Father 
Oiacomo by the hour together." 

'' His father Sir Marmaduke is a stout knight,'* said 
Le Hardi, who did not hold letters in such disfavour as 
his companion. 

" I hate the whole breed of them," said Sir Godfrey, 
who had found it difficult to live in peace and charity 
with such near neighbours. 

" This youth has been a student at Paris, said you 
not ? " resumed the Crusader ; " it is a school, Sir 
Godfrey, which has sent forth good lances as well as 
learned clerks : a right gallant kinsman of mine was 
fellow-student there with Thomas of Canterbury, and 
I remember when I was a youth at Poictiers, two of 
the noblest Angevin knights that served King Henry — 
I rode as esquire to one of them, Henri de Xaintonge — 
were said to have, learned the humanities there under 
Peter Abailard. I was but a poor judge what credit 
they did their master in rhetoric, but I may answer 
for it he had not spoiled their fighting." 
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" Abailard? " said the other, " I have heard of him ; 
he could teach other things beside rhetoric, or they 
much belied him. Our kings of England have more 
need of loyal liegemen than of scholars ; the blow that 
made a saint of Thomas did the king better service 
than the longest-tongued priest or lawyer that ever 
wasted breath. I would the fiend had found men some 
other mischief to do than to be busying their brains 
and their fingers to make any other marks than what 
sword and lance can make ; they write deep enough, 
and plain enough, and leave little room for dispute." 

" But is this younger Foliot — Waryn, do they call 
him ? — ^intended for the priesthood ? " 

" Marry, I know not, nor care ; they come of a 
clerkly family ; Hugh, Bishop of Durham, is his mo- 
ther's brother, and the youth is much in favour vrith 
him, and it was so, I reckon, he came by his taste for 
learning; for old Sir Marmaduke can write himself 
knight better with his sword than his pen any day. 
But we had best prick on Sir Nicholas, with your good 
leave — the sun is low already." 

" And lovers are impatient," replied the Crusader. 

Half an hour's brisk riding brought them to the 
foot of the hill on which stood the ancient fortress of 
Willan's Hope, the object of their present expedition. 
As they breathed their horses up the ascent, which 
wound gradually along the hill -side, the stranger had 
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time to remark the peculiarities of the building. It 
was certainly more remarkable for solidity and appar- 
ent strength than for beauty of outline. The entrance- 
gate, "with massive curtain-walls flanking it like towers 
on either side, was of Norman architecture in its 
severest style, and led into a narrow outer bailey; 
while within this again, planted on a mound, and 
standing out in massive strength dark against the 
evening sky, rose the original keep of Saxon building 
fix)m which the place took its name. A moat and 
drawbridge, as usual, completed the defences ; and 
standing as it did upon the edge of a narrow tongue 
of high ground, from which a natural escarpment 
swept down towards the river-level on one side, while 
the other was protected by ancient and almost im- 
penetrable woods, it formed, notwithstanding its small 
extent, a very strong position. Drawbridge was raised, 
gates closed, and there was no sign of life, far less any 
token of welcome upon the stem old walls, which with 
their two or three cross loop-holes cut at irregular 
intervals frowned upon the visitors with a most un- 
pleasant expression of countenance. 

'* Bide on with the guidon, Baoul,'' shouted Sir (God- 
frey to his follower, " and bid Dickon blow his best, to 
let them know of the honour we intend them : old 
Warenger still sticks to his lesson, I see, and keeps 
watch and ward as rigidly as if it were in the good old 
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times ; he has his eye on iis» I warrant him, long ago ; 
but not a bolt will he open, till he be doubly sure who 
we ara Mass! he makes a rarejaUer for the fiEdr 
Oladice ; I would advise you, Le Hardi, to hold him to 
his service in that capacity after ye are wed ; I trow 
such precaution may be not altogether needless." 

Sir Nicholas smiled quietly, but made no other 
answer. The young squire seized the Knight's ban- 
ner from the man-at-arms who had borne it, and, fol- 
lowed by the trumpet, dashed rapidly past his lord up 
the winding horse-path, waving it gaily as he rode, 
till he halted his panting steed at a turn which brought 
him in fidl view of the gate ; and the trumpet, as soon 
as the bearer could get breath enough to show his 
skill, rang out long and clear its notes of friendly sum- 
mon& An answering banner ran up the little flagstaff 
on the walls, and the old drawbridge slowly and, as it 
seemed, unwillingly, with groans audible to the party 
even where they stood, descended to admit them. The 
castellan himself, a grey-haired warrior of near seventy 
winters, but wearing his years and his steel harness 
more lightly than many younger men, was visible in 
the gateway with two or three attendants, ready to 
receive his visitors with such honours as he might 



CHAPTER V. 



THE ladies' bower. 



The two ladies of WiUan's Hope sate in the western 
window of the solar, as their apartment was called, 
enjoying the last gleams of the declining sun. On 
each side of the deep embrasure formed in the massive 
wall by the bold splay of the window-sides, contrived 
so as to throw as much light as possible within from a 
small external opening, there ran a low stone seat ; 
and the space thus occupied being raised above the 
general level of the floor, it was the most cheerful posi- 
tion in what was, it must be confessed, but a dark and 
gloomy sitting-room, at that hour especially. Not that 
there was actually much to be seen from the window, 
after all ; for its position had been chosen rather with 
a view to security than with any forethought as to the 
amusement of those who might look out of it ; it com- 
manded only the square court inside, never very lively, 
and at this moment duller than usual, for most of the 
household had just been summoned to their evening 
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meal, and there was not a Hving being in sight The 
effect produced by the shadow of the old keep upon 
the waU opposite might possibly have been dehcious 
to the eye of an artist, but to those who were now 
watching it — not being artists — it was simply depress- 
ing. Yet Dame Elfhild was an artist too — a most 
enthusiastic and prolific on^— after her manner. She 
wove webs like Penelope's in one particular, that they 
seemed never-ending, though no one was suspected of 
unpicking them ; but the suitors, alas ! were among 
the things that had been. An artist too, of most ori- 
ginal design ; for the birds and beasts and flowers 
which grew beneath her fingers had surely never pro- 
totypes unless in some lost geological formation ; 
though they, or something very like them, seem to 
have been unanimously adopted as models by all fair 
embroideresses in subsequent generations. 

The elder of the two occupants of the window-seat 
would have justified, in great measure, the old cellarer's 
description, making due allowance for figurative and 
argumentative language. The lady's nose was certainly 
pointed ; the complexion was not what it once had been. 
It seemed very probable that she had been a beauty in 
her day ; there was still remaining a bright black eye, 
good teeth, and a striking cast of features, which, in the 
bloom of youth, had no doubt been sufSciently attractive. 
But five-and-thirty years had changed the brilliant 
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brunette of her girlhood into the sharp-visaged elderly 
woman ; and while clearer complexions, even with home- 
lier features, might have retained much of their fresh- 
ness and power of pleasing, the more strongly marked 
lines which had once given Elf hild's face so much ex- 
pression, had hardened — ^it might be the more so because 
she had never known the love of husband or child — 
into an expression of a very different kind. The bright 
glance was now rather uncomfortably piercing, and the 
sharp-cut features wanted softness and repose. 

Gladice, who sate reclining with a sort of indolent 
grace opposite her kinswoman, was one of those figures 
to which a single failure in symmetry would have been 
fatal Tall, and luxuriantly formed, her fair rivals, in 
the pride of their sylph-like slendemess, accused her 
perhaps, even as it was, of wanting delicacy. But 
there was an admirable proportion of outline, and a 
queen-like majestic ease in all her movements, which 
would have won most men's admiration, even if the 
large sweet eyes and open brow had not at once 
challenged their love. Kcot had not overrated her ; 
and could it avail to quote such humble admirers, 
every man and boy in and about the old tower was 
prepared to swear that their young mistress had not 
her match in the three counties, and to do battle in 
that quarrel as well as such churls might. Sut then 
Gladice had always a bright smile and a kindly word 
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for every one beneath her — man, woman, or child ; a 
less common virtue then than now ; it was only on 
noble knights and gentlemen that Gladice ever frowned. 
She had indeed seen but little of the knightly world, 
for it had been her guardian's policy to seclude her 
rather than otherwise, and what she had seen of it 
rather offended her taste than excited her imagination. 
She had lost her mother when little more than a child, 
and had since owed to Elfhild most of the comforts 
and protection of a homa For it must be said, in all 
charity, of the deceased Sir Amyas, that the company 
he had most loved to see at Willan's Hope, though 
excellent at miUe or wassail, had very few other 
accomplishments to recommend them. In the rare 
and short visits paid to Ladysmede during Sir Gk)d- 
frey's occupation, Gladice had scarcely found a change 
for the better in that respect ; so that if her estimate 
of the ruder sex was not a very favourable one, it was 
hardly the fault of any over-romantic expectations so 
much as of circumstances. She had been present once 
or twice at the occasional jousts and festivals of the 
neighbourhood, but neither Sir Amyas nor Sir God- 
frey stood high in their neighbours' estimation; and 
until her father's death made her an heiress, and, as 
such, a mark for all aspiring eyes, it seemed that 
Gladice's charms had not produced that sensation which 
her aunt's had done, if Stephen was to be credited, in 
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days gone by ; certain it was that neither glove nor 
token of hers had graced the helm of any knightly 
candidate who entered the lists for honour and lady's 
love. 

But it was a dull enongh life in the old tower, and 
Gladice found it so, though she would scarcely have 
confessed it There was a great emptiness in her heart 
and mind. Elfhild, though kind to the motherless girl, 
was not a person to attract much love ; and the young 
heiress had grown up in a dreamy sort of existence, 
with hazy longings for something indefinite and im- 
possible ; feeling an instinctive dissatisfaction with the 
realities which surrounded her, but quite at a loss to 
replace them by anything better even in her own ima- 
gination. She had not that other world of books to 
turn to, so fascinating, so satisfying, sometimes so dan- 
gerous, to young and ardent minds, ill content with the 
material world they live in. Even if she had been able 
to obtain them, it is by no means certain that they 
would have presented any distinct meaning to those 
bright intelligent eyes. The very highest accomplish- 
ments (and reading was a very high one then) wiU rust 
for want of use ; and if Gladice could read the motto 
that was painted over the wide fireplace in the old hall 
— ^a somewhat difficult task for a stranger, it was so 
begrimed with smoke — ^and follow out a well-known 
psalm in her breviary, memoiy had nearly &s much 
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share in it as early education. There had been a chap- 
lain priest at Willan's Hope in Sir Amyas's time ; but 
even the old knight himself was well aware that the 
less of his teaching found its way to his daughter's ears 
the better ; and one of the first acts of authority which 
the young heiress had exercised, with the full approba- 
tion of her aunt and the consent of Sir Godfrey,, had 
been to purify the household from the presence of the 
unworthy clerk, and one or two other disreputable in- 
mates. Since then, such simple religious offices as 
were required had been performed there by one of the 
Benedictines of St Mary's, the good brother Ingulph, 
who came up from the monastery at stated times, and 
was always welcome — not the less so because he brought 
them news from the world without. He would carry 
with him also occasionaUy some rare manuscript volume 
from the monastic library, of which he had the charge ; 
not the treatises in bad Latin and questionable theo- 
logy> which formed the staple of their collection, and 
which would have been of little profit, in any sense, to 
his fair listeners, but lives of the Saints in Norman- 
French, and even such more profane and secular enter- 
tainment as old Turold's Roman de Roncevaux — 

• 

** De Earlemaigne et de Bollant 
E d'Oliver et des vassals 
Qy morurent en Roncevals ; " 

which Gladice especially listened to with delighted 
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attention. Not that these were much adapted to 
enlarge her views of real life, for the actual heroes 
with whom she had made acquaintance were wonder^ 
fully unlike saints, and were a very debased type of the 
Rolands and Olivers. Some of the happiest hours of 
her life, however, had been those spent in listening to 
the good monk's monotonous chant as he went again 
and again through the well-known histories ; for ouq 
advantage it certainly was in days when authors and 
readers were few, that a book was not laid aside as 
finished after a single reading, to be forgotten as soon 
as possible in the fresh interest of another. Gladice 
was perfectly at home in the few authors she had read 
thus by deputy, and could have told every story at last 
quite as correctly, and much more prettily, than the 
monk himself; the only fear was lest there might have 
been a little confusion in the details ; for as Brother 
Ingulph elected, for conscience' sake, to temper his 
secular with his religious instruction, and generally 
read a miracle and a knightly geste alternately, it was 
difficult for his hearers always to separate the exploits 
in their own minds, and to remember exactly which 
was attributed to the saint, and which to the paladin, 
But these hours of enjoyment could come but seldom : 
the volumes were too valuable for the monk to dare to 
trust them out of his own possession ; indeed, under 
any rule more strict than that of Abbot Martin, he 
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would not have been allowed to carry them beyond the 
walls at all ; and at other times, when the weather 
would not admit of the out-door enjoyments of which 
she was so fond, or when old Warenger was too cross 
or too busy to attend his young mistress, Gladice sat at 
home, sang to her hound till she was tired (for Elfhild 
had no ear for music), teased, out of pure good-humour, 
the little page who attended them, till he was ready to 
cry, and then kissed him, which made him shed tears 
in earnest, for the boy was nearly twelve, and thought 
shame of such treatment ; until her aunt would scold 
at such unmaidenly behaviour, and then she would sit 
still awhile, and look out of the window into the court 
below, at nothing ; or take up her embroidery, not to 
work, but to lean back lazily and think — of nothing 
also, it must fairly be supposed ; still somewhat to the 
scandal of Dame Elfhild, who, so long as daylight and 
needle held, was never at a loss for occupation ; but 
Gladice hated embroidering, and would sit for an hour 
together, watching her aunt's industrious fingers in a 
sort of pitying admiration. 

It was not to be expected that in the conversation of 
two ladies, condemned by fate to so much of each 
other^s exclusive society, and one of whom was young 
and beautiful, the great subjects of love and marriage 
should not often be discussed. The elder had a very 
unselfish wish to see her young relative honourably 
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wedded — ^the happily was to follow of course. Perhaps 
some regret that the caprice of an arrogant beauty had 
prevented such a lot from being her own, had some 
share in the feeling. At all events, she had that even* 
ing, not for the first time, been chiding Gladice for her 
coldness. If such an accusation should seem a most 
improbable one for a maiden aunt of unblemished repu- 
tation to bring against her younger and more attractive 
relative, it can only be answered that, in the lapse of 
centuries, perhaps feelings as well as manners may have 
changed. 

" Nay, but good aunt Elf hild," said the younger lady 
now, as she had said before, in answer to some of her 
aunt's admonitions — " why trouble me with such mat- 
ters? wedlock will come all in good time — ^if need be." 
And Gladice closed her eyes and leaned back against 
the wall, as if in real weariness of the subject 

" It may come when you have little choice, niece," 
returned the elder, " if you are so self-willed now. It 
IS not to be thought that the king, or those who have 
the rule in his absence, will permit fair estates like 
these to rest, in these unquiet days, in the weak hands 
of a woman." 

"Well, but say, dear aunt, would you have me set 
forth, as a damsel-errant, in quest of adventure ? '' 

"No; but I wQuld have you take the adventure 
when it came." 
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" me 1 " said Gladice, " that is because I could not 
look with your eyes upon Sir Alan Beaucaire." 

" He was a goodly young knight/' said Elfhild, " and 
did Ms deroir gaJlantly." 

" So did his horse, and was the goodlier of the two ; 
and besides, was not so much given to jesting." 

" Niece, niece," said the elder lady, gravely, " I wish 
this jesting mood of thine may never turn to sorrow ! 
But I was not thinking of Sir Alan, any more than he 
thinks of a certain graceless maiden ; he has taken the 
Cross, as I hear, and is on the way for Palestine." 

" Wherein I commend him heartily," replied Gladice ; 
" he will find Saracens to run a-tilt at there that can 
give good blows in return — more fit for a man to deal 
with than the wooden poppet he thought so much of 
striking on the nose that day." 

" Patience, child ! you would be like those cruel 
dames we have heard of, who would have their cham- 
pions fight for their love with sharp swords instead of 
arms of courtesy, and were ill content till they saw 
their blood. Shame on you, maiden ! it is noble sport 
to see gallant gentlemen exchange good blows in love 
and charity, but for aught beyond — ^it is no sight for 
Christian women." 

" I desire no man to venture life or limb for me," 
said Gladice ; " nor yet to risk suffocation in his helmet, 
like that fat French knight at Huntingdon : let them 
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try the strength of their spears where spears are 
needed^ and fight tinder some better badge than a 
woman's love-token." 

" Then if Sir Alan come home from Jerusalem with 
an eye thrust out, or a cheek fairly slashed by a Sara- 
cen blade, he may hope to win some grace at his lady s 
hands?" 

" I said not that," replied Gladice, with a little toss 
of disdain. 

It was at this point that their conversation was 
interrupted by tokens of unusual excitement in the 
little fortress. Steps were heard moving rapidly up 
and down the stone staircases, and three or four retain- 
ers, hastily adjusting their armour, hurried across the 
court At the same time a trumpet-call sounded faintly, 
as jfrom the other side of the walls. They had little 
time to speculate as to what great adventure was to 
break the calm of their quiet household, when Dame 
Elf hild's grave tire-woman entered the apartment with 
less ceremonious deportment than usual, and brought 
tidings that the Knight of Ladysmede was approaching 
the tower. Even his visit was an event of such an 
exciting nature in their monotonous life, that the 
nerves of the decorous Judith were pardonably shaken. 
But when she was followed by the little page, with the 
additional information that Sir Godfrey had a com- 
panion — a stranger knight, the boy was sure, because, 
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as he had noticed with the particular observation com- 
mon to his years, he rode a bright sorrel horse with 
three white fetlocks, which neither he nor Cropt Harry, 
the two great authorities on such points, had ever seen 
before, — then even her mistress's curiosity was visibly 
roused, and Oladice condescended to some farther in- 
quiries. And when the page returned from a second 
reconnaissance, and announced that the tall knight, 
now in the act of dismounting below, bore the cross 
upon his shoulder, all were prepared to welcome a 
visitor of unusual interest where a visitor of any kind 
was a rarity. 

Sir Qodfrey was more courteous in his greetings to 
his kinswomen than he usually cared to be. He pre- 
sented Le Hardi with all due formalities to both ladies, 
and as soon as the Crusader had engaged Gladice in 
conversation sufficiently to make such a movement 
practicable without awkwardness, he himself requested 
a moment's speech with the elder hostess, and drew her 
apart into the embrasure of the window. There he 
briefly made her acquainted with his views for the 
marriage of his ward, and requested her good offices in 
the matter. Elfhild had already been looking forward 
anxiously to so desirable an event, and as she glanced 
again at the stranger's tall form and martial bearing, 
and marked with what courteous deference he was 
addressing himself to her fair niece, with what an eager 
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attention and gentle smile he canght up her slightest 
word, while his eyes were fixed on her face in respectful 
admiration, she had already come to the conclusion in 
her own mind that such an arrangement was in every 
respect most desirable. This was none of Sir God- 
frey's coarse roisterers, on whom she had often feared 
he would insist upon bestowing his ward's lands and 
person, and from whose approach Gladice would recoil, 
as she did sometimes even from her guardian himself — 
but a noble knight, no doubt of name and repute, a 
crossed soldier of heaven, and cast in such stalwart 
earthly mould as ladies loved to look upon. Such aid 
as Elf hild might give in the matter was promised 
readily, though in carefully guarded language ; for Sir 
Godfrey was one of those who, in any proposal which 
it pleases them to make, prefer acquiescence to ap- 
proval. 

" There is some trifling disparity of years, you would 
say," said he ; " but my fair cousin is no puling child, 
and if I know aught of her fancies, can see other 
merits in a lover besides a smooth face and a voice like 
a gleeman's." 

" Yon speak wisely, cousin/' replied the lady ; " a 
proved knight is far better worth a maiden's favour 
than a beardless squire ; and Gladice has discretion, as 
you say ; but indeed," continued she, bridUng a little 
at the thought of her own maiden dignity committing 
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itself SO far in praise of any man, " I have seen many 
a younger knight less fitted to catch a damsel's fancy; 
and if I may judge from her smiles — which are not so 
freely given, Sir Godfrey, as some I could name — it 
will need no great treaty to make them favourably 
acquainted." 

" It were best so," rejoined the knight, " for her 
choice lies, as I may tell you plainly, between these 
espousals and the cloister. Sir Nicholas has the king's 
special sanction in this suit, as well as mine ; I should 
be loth to force my fair cousin's inclinations, and, as 
you both know, have given her large indulgence ; but 
I have to answer to his majesty in this matter, and it 
isr his gracious will — ^the more especially as he is him- 
self absent, and there are said to be evil counsels in the 
kingdom — ^to see these fair manors speedily bestowed 
in trusty hands." 

" His majesty judges well," said Elfhild ; " and this 
noble knight, you say, is much in his favour?" Elfhild 
was loyal, and the alliance was becoming more and 
more desirable in her eyes. 

'' King Bichard loves and trusts him much ; and he 
is here now with the royal warrant upon other and 
important service. But mark me — not a word of the 
king's will as yet to Gladice ; nor seem yourself over- 
anxious in this matter — it might hinder what we both 
desire; for to say nought of that contradiction which 
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lies in all womanhood — saving your favour, loving 
cousin — and which makes them only to be guided with 
any certainty as you would a ship, by turning the helm 
conteary way, she in particular has a strain of the old 
De Burgh blood in her, like myself and will eat her 
meat none the better for bidding/* 

The lady smiled, having possibly some of the De 
Burgh spirit, though not of their blood, or conscious 
that there was a virtue of self-assertion pertaining to 
her sex, which men miscalled contradiction. But it was 
time for them to rejoin their companions. By a silent 
gesture she signified that she understood Sir Godfrey's 
warning, and led the way back to where Le Hardi sat, 
still holding his fair neighbour in pleased and earnest 
converse. He rose from his seat as the elder dame 
approached, and, standing courteously at her side, ad- 
dressed his conversation for a while to her exclusively, 
with the same easy and fluent grace with which he had 
secured at once the attention of the younger. Sir 
Godfrey, always embarrassed in his attempts to make 
himself agreeable to his ward, found himself doubly at 
a loss in the presence of the polished Crusader, whose 
conversational success he was watching with an admir- 
ation not unmixed with a very unreasonable jealousy. 

Elf hild now laughingly rebuked her niece for having 
so long neglected her duties as a hostess, in not having 
offered their visitors the usual hospitalities of the tower. 
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Sir Godfrey had his own reasons for not declining 
them. Bich wine of Gascony, and delicate confections 
made by Elf hild's own hands — for here again she was 
Gladice's superior — were speedily set before them, and 
famished Sir Godfrey with an excuse for silence, and 
the Crusader with further opportunities of unembar- 
rassed conversation. Many a stirring tale of the wars, 
many a welcome fragment of information touching the 
fortunes of some absent warrior, known to them either 
in person or by fame, nay even more than one private 
anecdote of the redoubted Cceur-de-Idon himself — 
many a delicate conceit and graceful compliment, 
flowed from his ready lips, to the delight of his £Eur 
listeners. What if he did use freely the license of the 
trouvire, and fill in the details of his story from the 
wealth of his own imagination? such has been the 
privilege of the good talker in all ages, whether pro- 
fessional or not ; nay, even if some of the anecdotes 
themselves were the happy invention of the moment, 
in what golden age of social life did those who talked 
of their neighbours confine themselves to truth ? 

So fascinating was the Crusader's converse, so 
beautiful looked Gladice in her unwonted animation, 
so generous was the wine, that only the increasing 
gloom of evening warned Sir Gk)dfrey that it was time 
to separate such excellent company. Successful, as it 
seemed, almost beyond his expectations, the knight was 
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in the gayest humour, and found it difficult to conceal 
his own satisfaction within the prudent bounds which 
he had prescribed to Elfhild. He obtained the willing 
promise of both his kinswomen to honour him with 
their presence at a hunting-party early in the following 
week, and with a burst of courteous speeches, which 
rivalled his companion's in vigour if not in grace, 
requested their permission to order his train home- 
wards. Both ladies thought it not unbecoming to ac- 
company their guests as fat as the main entrance, which 
opened from the upper story by a flight of steps into 
the outer court. Standing on the covered landing- 
place, they watched them take horse. The Crusader 
twice bowed low, and waved his hand in graceful 
farewell, before he slacked the rein of his impatient 
sorreL The gay train of horsemen, after the usual 
preliminary plunging and curveting, got into order and 
wound through the gates. Old Warengerwas heard 
giving the word to raise the drawbridge,. and make all 
safe for the night, and WiQan's Hope looked doubly 
lonesome in the gathering darkness. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE OHASE. 



Sib Godfbet bad evidently been at some pains in bis 
preparations for bis fair visitors at Ladysmede. Pro- 
bably be bad been indebted, in some of bis arrange- 
ments, to tbe finer tastes of tbe Crusader. To say 
tbat tbere was no stint in all tbe coarser essentials of 
tbe banquet, tbat every accessible animal wbicb fur- 
nisbed food for man bad been put under requisition, 
from tbe stall-fed ox to tbe smallest marsb-fowl, wbose 
excellence lay in its rarity, — tbat tbe wines were costly, 
and tbe ale strong — would be only to say tbat tbe 
knigbt did not grudge, upon sucb an occasion, tbe 
entertainment wbicb be was wont to lavisb upon 
ruder guests. But botb Gladice and ber aunt were 
conscious of sometbing in tbeir reception wbicb was a 
refinement upon tbe usual blunt bospitalities of tbeir 
kinsman. It seemed tbat some one bad been stationed 
so as to give early notice of tbeir approacb, for tbey 
were met nearly a mile from tbe manor and escorted 
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to their destination by the two knights in person, at- 
tended by a party of mounted lances, whose pennons 
were gay with the blue, buflF, and silver, which were 
the colours of Bonville of Willan's Hope. The very 
slightness of the early refection which was served to 
them on their arrival, before the hunt began, was a 
shrewd token that other taste than Sir (Godfrey's had 
been consulted in the contrivance of it ; and Sir 
Nicholas' Gascon squire, who attended them with such 
quiet and dexterous service, had very much the advan- 
tage of poor Baoul, who stood there watching Gladice's 
every motion, eager to be of use, but whose life at 
Ladysmede had given him so little real experience in 
feminine ways and requirements, that his zeal to serve 
her, and his jealousy of the Gascon, made him seem 
more awkward and embarrassed than usual 

The arrangements for the chase had been going on 
from an early hour. Foresters had driven in the game 
from the outlying cover, hounds had been carefully 
selected and lightly breathed, a choice of swift and 
steady horses stood ready saddled, and horns from the 
courtyard at intervals sent up those cheering woodland 
notes, which for near a thousand years have been music 
to the ear of an Englishman. The day was calm and 
mild — there was no wind astir to turn an arrow from 
its mark a hair's-breadth ; the sun was bright and 
cheering, and the party rode out in high spirits to 

VOL. I. H 
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their sport Oladice, declining the gentle palfreys 
which were offered for the ladies' use, rode her own 
noble black steed, perfectly broken to her hand, and 
carried a light cross-bow, rather as a part of her due 
equipment for the field, than with much view to its 
use ; for her delight was rather in the inspiriting exer- 
cise and the excitement of the chase, than in any dis- 
play of her skill as a markswoman. Dame Elfhild 
was to accompany them for a while ; but there had 
been erected at an angle of the wood, commanding the 
best view in the directions in which the game was 
most likely to break cover, a small rustic pavilion, 
tastefally arched with green boughs and hung with 
garlands of flowers, to which she could retire at 
pleasure with her female attendants, and still share 
much of the sport ; even aiming a shaft or two, if so 
minded, at the unfortunate animals who were pur- 
posely driven by the foresters in that direction. 

There was no lack of game, for in all that concerned 
its preservation Sir Godfrey, like most of his order, was 
a rigid disciplinarian. Bed-deer and roebuck, as the 
most honourable victims, were reserved, as &r as pos- 
sible, to fall by the bows of the knightly sportsmen, or 
to be pulled down woundcid by the great lurcher-like 
greyhounds which Picot and his comrades held in leash 
for that purpose ; but foxes, hares, and badgers met 
a like fate at less noble hands, or not unfrequently. 
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owing to the very numbers of their foes, escaped both 
from their hasty aim and from the wrangling pack of 
hnnting-dogs which accompanied them. The foresters 
had received orders to drive in as few boars as possible, 
and to allow even these to escape, in order that no 
possible danger might chance to the fair sportswomen 
from the sadden charge of one of these formidable 
enemies when turned to bay ; a precaution, however, 
against which Gladice protested energetically to Picot 
(whom she had recognised on the field, to his great 
pride and delight), when he informed her that such 
had been the especial request of Sir Nicholas. 

" I love the sport better, Kcot, when the poor beast 
can fight as well as run ; I could draw an arrow at a 
boar with right good-will, if he showed his tusks at 
me. 

" Now the saints keep your sweet ladyship ! " re- 
plied the hunter with a low reverence ; " but please 
you to cast your eye on old Tostig yonder, how he 
makes but poor shift to limp along with one leg" 
shorter than its fellow by a hand's-breath ; well, that 
came of a boar that ripped his thigh up — I saw it, 
though I was but a lad then ; and 'tis a truth that 
such beasts, when they be wud mad, see no difier 
betwixt a lady's leg and a forester's." 

The heaps of slaughtered game went on increasing, 
and the party were getting almost weary of the sport, 
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when a shout of more than usual excitement was heard 
from a distant point of the wood-side, and a longer 
and peculiar wind from the chief forester's bugle. Sir 
Godfrey had just dismounted, and walked in that 
direction to view the results of the day ; but his voice 
was now heard shouting to the others. 

" A stag of ten a-foot ! heard ye Giles' mot ? ride 
up, Sir Nicholas, ride up! My horse, ye loitering 
knaves ! what are ye staring at ? " 

It was the first game of such royal degree that they 
had seen. He came in sight, trotting out in his 
stately grandeur with antlers tossing as if in haughty 
disdain, and only quickening his pace when an arrow, 
aimed at a long distance by Sir Nicholas, slightly 
grazed his side. Then he shook himself, aud burst 
rapidly away down the sloping lauds towards the river. 
The hounds were quickly loosed, and all who were 
sufficiently well mounted followed in pursuit Sir 
Godfrey was left behind still shouting for his horse, 
and his voice was heard by the others, as they swept 
down the valley, thundering loud imprecations on the 
grooms who were hurrying up with him. It is to be 
feared that his discomfiture caused some amusement 
to his fair cousin ; for a smile of intelligence passed 
between her and Sir Nicholas le Hardi, as their horses 
kept pace, stride for stride, over the level meadows. 
Gladice was a perfect horsewoman, and the narrow 
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ditches which intersected their course here and there 
did not check her ardour for a moment. Close behind 
her rode that silent and trusty retainer, Cropt Harry, 
who had been chosen by the careful Warenger for 
those qualities, and for his quick eye and hand in all 
that pertained to horseflesh, to accompany his young 
lady upon all such occasions, and never to be far out 
of reach of her bridle-rein. He had earned his sobri- 
quet in a somewhat questionable exploit of his early 
days, when he had been detected in some mistake as 
to the lawful ownership of some stray cattle, and had 
lost his ears by the knife of the Saxon who recovered 
them. But it was one of those acts which were held 
to be little more than amiable weaknesses in those good 
old times ; and though Harry was ready still to quarrel 
with any of his fellows who remiifded him of it, it was 
rather as affected loss of ears than loss of character. 

They had galloped nearly two miles, and the horses 
of those who were worse mounted were gradually 
dropping behind, when they came upon the wide and 
deep brook which formed the boundary of Eivelsby, 
and fell into the river between Lowcote and Swinford 
Mill Whether Gladice would have paused or not, in 
her present state of excitement, might have been doubt- 
ful ; but Cropt Harry's voice was heard behind in rough 
but earnest tones, warning her that he would surely be 
held accountable for any mishap that might occur 
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through over-boldness ; and Sir Nicholas, reining up 
his own horse with difficulty, added his entreaties that 
she would be pleased to wait the issue of the chase 
where they now were, or to ride higher up the stream 
where they might find a ford. Reluctantly she con- 
sented to remain on that side with her attendant, while 
the knight stiU followed on the track of the hounds. 
Clearing the brook himself with some little difficulty 
— ^for though of no very formidable width, it was a 
serious obstacle to the heavier horses of those days — 
he rode on, cheering the hounds, and gaily waving his 
hand to his late companion. But the good dogs, stanch 
as they were, were tired with their morning's work; 
and hunting much more by view than scent, it was not 
long before they seemed to lose all trace of their game 
in the thick osier-bfeds behind Lowcote. It seemed 
probable that the stag had taken the river*; and in that 
belief, after vainly riding for some time in the hope of 
recovering the trace. Sir Nicholas turned his horse's 
head, and with some disappointment called in the 
hounds, and was returning slowly towards Ladysmede. 
Just then a sleut-hound, which had been slipped by 
one of the foresters after a wounded roe, crossed the 
knight's path, and attracted his attention. At first 
the dog appeared as much at a loss as the knight was ; 
but just as it passed him, it uttered a low short quest- 
ing note, and set off with increased speed on what 
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seemed a fresh scent. Sir Nicholas followed, and in 
a few minutes the hound led him into a path which he 
had some difficulty in pursuing on horseback through 
the osiers^ until at last, fearing to lose sight of him 
altogether, he was compelled to dismount and follow 
him on foot. He was not able, imder this disadvantage, 
to keep him long in view, and would have given up the 
pursuit altogether, when, on emerging suddenly from 
the thickest of the cover, he saw that the hound had 
come to a stand before the door of a peasant's hut. He 
was on the island occupied by Cuthwin the basket* 
weaver. The rude door wad closed ; and the dog stood 
with his fore-feet raised against it, breaking out now 
and then into a short eager howL It was clear that, 
unless the dog's instinct was unusually at fault, the 
object which he had tracked so eagerly, whatever it 
was, was inside. After one or two impatient knocks, 
which received no attention, the knight applied his foot 
to the door vigorously, and, without any very great 
exertion of his strength, soon burst its fastenings. The 
hound dashed in before him, and taking no notice of 
the peasant who stood within, gazing at the knight in 
stupid consternation, busied himself at once in one 
comer of the hut, where bundles of half-prepared withes 
were piled up nearly to the roof Sir Nicholas, after 
bestowing a hasty curse upon Cuthwin for not having 
opened the door, bid him remove the bundles, amongst 
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which the hound was now scratching so eagerly as to 
excite the knight's cnriosity and suspicion. The man 
obeyed so slowly, and showed so much real or assumed 
awkwardness in his movements — obstructing the dog, 
as it seemed, rather than aiding him — that the knight, 
giving him a buffet which sent him staggering against 
the wall, proceeded himself to pitch aside the bundles. 
The hound grew more and more eager, and before the 
pUe was fairly opened to the bottom, he dragged from 
their concealment the skin and other portions of a 
newly-killed deer. 

The knight turned round upon Cuthwin with a look 
of quiet fury, before which the peasant shrank. 

"Saxon thief I" he exclaimed, grasping him by the 
throat, "what is thy wretched life worth, dost thou 
think, when this comes to thy master's ears ? " 

Even the instinct of the hound saw in the unhappy 
peasant a detected criminal ; springing upon Cuthwin, 
as the knight's hand still clutched his throat, he fastened 
his teeth in his shoidder. 

Sir Nicholas laughed, for he saw better sport before 
him than even the day's hunting had afforded ; remov- 
ing his hand, and stepping backward to give the dog 
room, he cheered him on his prey. 

" At him, good hound ! (I would I knew his name), 
ha-lu ! — ^tear him ! Now, Saxon, tooth against tooth I " 
(for Cuthwin had the dog's fore-paw in his mouth, and 
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was biting it in desperation to make him let go his 
hold). 

Bat in stepping back to enjoy the combat with 
greater advantage, the knight's foot slipped on the 
bloody entrails of the stolen deer. Vainly attempting 
to recover himself, he fell heavily backwards over the 
osier bundles. 

Cuthwin had succeeded in drawing a sharp broad 
knife from his girdle, and was hesitating whether to 
use it against the dog Opportunity has made many a 
man of ordinary honesty a thief ; it may make a coward 
a murderer. He no sooner saw the Crusader fall than 
his resolve was taken. With one strong blow he 
buried the knife in the hound's chest, and flung the 
poor brute from him, howling in his death-agony. In 
another instant, before Sir Nicholas could recover his 
feet, his enemy was kneeling on his chest. So helpless 
was the position in which the knight had fallen, that 
though he saw the other's movement in time to grapple 
with him as he came, his powerful strength was quite 
unable to shake him oflf ; and Cuthwin, though some- 
what short in stature, was muscular and active, and 
though weak from recent illness, had for the moment 
all the unnatural energy of a desperate man. One 
knee was pressed upon the knight's windpipe almost 
to suffocation, a first hasty stab had been turned aside 
by the buff hunting-coat, and the hand was raised 
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again, and the eye watching the opportunity to strike 
in a surer spot with steadier aim, when the door of the 
inner apartment opened, and a second time the blow 
was turned aside — this time by a woman's hand. 
Cuthwin looked round with a wild howl of rage, and 
found his wrist clutched in the convulsiYe grasp of the 
late occupant of the sick-chamber. Eisen from her 
couch, pale and wild, with her long dark hair floating 
loose about her, and her eyes dilated with excitement, 
she scarcely looked like a being of earth. The peasant 
checked the execrations that were rising to his lips, 
and gazed at her with an awfcd reverence. Wonder 
and superstitious dread were stronger within him, for 
the moment, than either vengeance or self-preserva- 
tion. 

'** Hold I '' she cried, speaking with some difficulty 
&om the violence of her emotion, '* art thou mad ? My 
— Cleave him to me I Fly, I bid thee I " she repeated, 
as the man still remamed immovable, with his eyes 
fixed upon hers in stupid terror — " if thou wouldst buy 
thy life for an hour ! " 

Slowly, at her word, removing his weight from the 
chest of his prostrate foe, who had now ceased to 
struggle, the peasant rose to his feet Then, starting 
as it seemed into some comprehension of his own dan- 
ger, with the knife still in his hand, he rushed out 
through the open door. 
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If the pale vision which had thus interposed between 
them had startled Cuthwin, still more remarkable was 
the effect which it seemed to have produced upon his 
antagonist. The desperate efforts which he had been 
makings as far as his position would allow, to ward off 
the murderous aim of his assailant, had ceased at once, 
but not from exhaustion. His gaze, too, had been fixed 
with a sort of fascination on the form before him, and 
his whole frame shook with an emotion stronger than 
the Saxon's. Eaising himself partly on one arm, as 
the other relaxed his hold, he too seemed to have lost 
at once all consciousness of the deadly struggle in 
which they had been engaged, and to have every sense 
and thought absorbed in this unexpected visitant. As 
Cuthwin rose and left him &ee, he half raised himself 
also, and then, as if weak and dizzy, sank, back upon 
the osiers with a half-suppressed cry, and covered his 
face for a moment or two with his hand. 

" Isola ! " he half cried, half murmured — " Isola ! 
agam! 

When he withdrew his hand and opened his eyes, 
it was upon what seemed to him vacancy. She whom 
he had thought he saw was gone. He sprang up and 
looked wildly round him. It was not all a dream : 
there lay the hound on the floor at his feet, writhing 
in the throes of death; his foot was on the hide of 
the deer. 
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" Isola ! " he cried again, louder than before ; "but 
no voice answered. 

He rushed from the hut into the open air ; a 
choking was in his throat, as if the peasant's mur- 
derous pressure were there stilL The strong man 
felt sick and faint. 

He opened the collar of his surcoat, and felt the cool 
fresh breeze revive him. Throwing back still further 
the thick buff leather from his panting chest, he saw 
the stain of blood on the vest beneath. 

^^ By heaven," he muttered with a laugh as if to 
reassure himself, " it was well the churl had not force 
enough to drive his blow home ! " He leant against a 
willow-stump, and seemed for a few moments as if 
trying to recall his thoughts. Prom this mood he was 
roused by the winding of a horn, and the shouts of 
some of the hunting party at no great distance. He 
started to his feet, and casting an irresolute glance 
towards the hut, at first seemed hesitating whether 
he should re-enter it. But he turned away, and has- 
tened back to the spot where he had left his steed ; 
and remounting him, rode off in the direction in which 
he had heard the sounds. It was not long before he 
fell in with his own esquire and one or two others who 
had followed the chase by a more circuitous route, and 
were now engaged in recoupling the baffled hounds, 
after trying in vain to recover trace, of the stag. 
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" I had well-nigh lost myself in these villanous 
coverts/' was all the remark he made to Dubois, as he 
galloped back to rejoin his companions. Sir Godfrey, 
finding himself at a disadvantage at starting, had not 
followed the chase far ; and though he had by this 
time vented most of his wrath upon those about him, 
he was still in rather a bitter mood. It was some 
consolation to him, however, under his own disap- 
pointment, to find that those who had been more for- 
tunate at the outset had returned at last unsuccessful ; 
and he began at once to banter his guest on the sub- 
ject. At any other time the Crusader would probably 
have retorted the attempted jest upon the author in a 
few sharp words which would have left him the victor, 
as was commonly the case in any such contest with 
Sir Godfrey ; and it was his unusual silence now, under 
what the latter had intended as a stinging attack, which 
attracted his friend's attention, and made him notice 
the expression of his face. 

" Holy Mary, man ! what makes you look so white ? 
hast caught an ague down in the fen yonder ? " said 
De Burgh, cutting short his banter, and looking at his 
friend with some surprise. 

Le Hardi muttered an inaudible reply. 

" I have heard some of my cowardly knaves tell 
that there walk fiends in Lowcote marshes by night," 
continued Sir Godfrey in a lower tone, and speaking 
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half to himself— for it misgave him that his companion 
was in no mood for jesting ; " an such scurvy com- 
pany were like to face a gallant knight of the cross in 
broad daylight, I could fancy that the stag we have 
lost had turned himself into some such evil shape, to 
scare the stout rider who pressed him so closely." 

It had evidently been Sir Nicholas' first intention 
to be silent altogether on the subject of his adventure 
in the peasant's hut ; but either he was irritated by 
his companion's looks and questions, or determined to 
be revenged upon the man who had so nearly taken 
his Hfe, or he merely spoke on the impulse of the 
moment to divert from himself a scrutiny of which he 
was becoming impatient, especially as Oladice and her 
attendants had ridden up during the latter part of 
the conversation. 

" There is more mischief on foot down in yon 
swamp than you dream of, De Burgh," he replied, " and 
what concerns you more nearly than the company you 
speak of — at all events for the present," he added, 
regarding his friend with a smile which was scarcely 
pleasant. 

" What mean you ? " asked the other with an oath, 
his curiosity and his temper both a little roused. 

" I mean that there are others on your lands who 
love to hunt the deer as well as yourself, and I will be 
bound to say take their full share of their lord's veni- 
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son." He seemed carefiil to place his information 
before his friend in as disagreeable a shape as pos- 
sible; and there was still a smile on his lips as he 
spoke, which increased Sir Godfrey's annoyance, as 
perhaps it was intended to do. 

" Hqw ? " exclaimed the other, passionately ; " of 
whom do you speak, and where? Is this jest or 
earnest, Le Hardi? or are you passing riddles on us 
all ? I am somewhat slow at finding entertainment in 
such matters, as you know," 

« I speak in earnest enough, and plainly enough, in 
such poor words as I can bethink me of: you have a 
serf here, lying, as I may say, within a bowshot of 
your house, who has a taste for something daintier 
than black bread and dried ling— for which I am not 
inclined greatly to blame him, seeing that he never 
stole fat buck of mine. In all sad soberness, my good 
friend," he continued, in a grave tone, as he saw that 
he had tried his companion's patience as far as it 
would weD bear, " I feU in with a false knave in yonder 
thicket, where he has some sort of kennel of his own, 
who had with him the spoils of a good buck — killed I 
dare avouch either last night or this morning; the 
thief escaped me, for it was but an ugly place to follow 
him, or I promise you I had brought some better 
account of him." 

Sir Godfrey made no other reply than to summon 
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round him, with a rich variety of expletives shouted 
at the full pitch of his lusty voice, all such of his 
retainers, horse and foot, as were within hearing. His 
excitement during the sport had been mere apathy 
compared with his present state of mind. 

'' Ho, Picot ! lazy knave, hast no ears ? No, curse 
thee, nor eyes either, when they steal deer under thy 
very nose I Hollo, Giles ! leave handling of those 
brutes that have twice thy sense, fool, and come 
hither I What is this I hear ? ** the knight went on, as 
they gathered round him in dismay-^" must knights 
and gentlemen turn keepers of their own game, for- 
sooth ? What boots it to maintain a following of idle 
losels like you, if deer-stealers live at free quarters 
here among us, and never a one of ye the wiser ? Or 
are ye all in league with them? Who is this fellow 
that the noble Sir Nicholas hath tracked to his lair in 
the thicket yonder? Come, — ^which of ye all, now, 
can lie the loudest ? " 

Picot was the first to respond to this encouraging 
invitation. 

"So please you, Sir Godfrey," said he, humbly, 
*' there is one Cuthwin, a basket-maker, has built him 
a cabin down yonder amongst the Staffeldykes, for the 
convenience of his craft ; but for any harm he does, 
beyond disturbing of a waterfowl's nest on a chance 
time, — ^and the birds lie so thick there that they starve 
each other '' 
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" Plague on thy knave's tongue ! " said the knight ; 
" here are the good deer being carried ofif before my 
face, and thou art thrifty in the matter of wildfowl's 
eggs ! — ^Was this the man you lighted on, think you, 
Sir Nicholas?" 

"There is little doubt of it," replied the Crusader; 
" the hut from which I started him did seem to have 
signs about it of basket-making, or sughlike work. A 
somewhat short, thickset man, is this friend of thine, 
worthy Picot?" 

" With a cast in his left eye," added the hunter. 

Le Hardi had not thought it necessary to publish 
the whole of what had passed between himself and 
Cuthwin, feeling that a personal encounter with such 
an adversary was hardly conducive to his dignity. At 
this moment his esquire, Dubois, who had come for- 
ward during the latter part of the discussion, declared 
that after he had lost sight of his master, and was 
engaged in recoupling the deer-hounds, he had caught 
sight of the figure of a peasant who might answer to 
such a description, running along the dyke-side among 
the willows, in a direction to which he pointed. 

" It was he — ^there can be no doubt of it," exclaimed 
his master. 

" And why not have stopped him at once, sirrah," 
said Sir Godfrey, still in high wrath, "instead of keep- 
ing your tidings till now ? " 

VOL. I. I 
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" I crave your pardon, Sir Godfrey/* said the esquire, 
with an obeisance studiously respectful ; " I was wait- 
ing the return of my master, Sir Nicholas ; nor can I 
be sworn to know a knave from an honest man at a 
hundred yards the first time I see him." 

Sir Godfrey flashed an angry glance at him, but he 
had other matter to attend to. 

" Ride down after him, Baldwin ! Raoul ! — ^run, Kcot 
and the rest of ye ! See that ye hunt him down ; there 
are enough of ye, I wot, if there were as much as one 
man's wit among every ten. Let me see none of your 
faces again till ye bring me some account of him, dead 
or alive ! — ^Will it please you to ride too, Le Hardi, 
and see the chase ? Over the ford, ye fools, some of 
ye, towards Lowcote, instead of keeping close at one 
another's heels, like a flock of geese, after the one who 
thinks himself the wisest ! " 

Both knights set spurs to their horses, and made for 
the ford, for it was in the direction of the hamlet that 
Dubois had pomted os the fugitive's probable course. 
Some of the others who were mounted took such a line 
as to intercept him if he should have doubled back 
towards his own dwelling. The footmen spread them- 
selves over the meadows, and the new chase commenced 
in earnest. Even Gladice forgot her compassion in the 
excitement of the moment ; but what compassion, in 
any case, could a weU-bom lady, properly instructed in 
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the rights of property, feel for such a hardened criminal 
as a deer-stealer ? She rode slowly forward along the 
hill-side with her attendants, awaiting with some inte- 
rest the result of the chase, and meanwhile laughing 
heartily at poor Eaoul's discomfiture. The young 
squire, radiant in green and gold, was mounted that 
day upon a noble-looking Flemish mare, whose many 
accomplishments were rather showy than useful : per- 
fect in curvets and demivoltes, and other unproductive 
performances, she Med as signaUy as any prodigy of 
modem education when a demand was made upon her 
practical powers. With an ambition which deserved a 
nobler fate, Saoul had now charged the brook at the 
very spot where he had observed Sir Nicholas succeed 
in leaping it; had disappeared for a few moments 
bodily, horse and man ; had emerged a miserably 
drenched and soiled wreck of the smart gallant of that 
morning; and was now suflfering imder the satirical 
condolences of Dubois, who had found a narrower 
place lower down, and had crossed in more prudent 
fashion by dismounting and leaping over first himself, 
and leaving his well-trained horse to follow him. 

A very few minutes brought Sir Godfrey and his 
friend to the other side of the ford, whence they pur- 
sued their course down to the lower meadows, which 
were divided only by half-stagnant ditches Mnged with 
wiUows. This direction would be the only safe one 
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for the deer-stealer, because there only he could hope 
to baffle his pursuers ; for he could not cross the river 
but by reaching Swinford Mill, and in the higher open 
ground above, his movements could hardly fail to be 
at once detected under so many watchful eyes. Giles, 
with two or three of the other foresters, eager by such 
display of zeal to retrieve their damaged reputation in 
the eyes of their lord, had plunged across the brook in 
a straight Une from the starting-point, and were now 
able, practised as jbhey were in wind and limb, to keep 
pace with the knights' heavy horses over the spongy 
ground. 

Suddenly, from one of the ditches in front of them, 
a human head and shoulders were slowly raised. 

" See ye there ! " shouted the forester who first 
caught sight of the figure; "see yonder — there he 
is!" 

The men all rushed forward, but Sir Godfrey spurred 
his horse far in advance. Vociferating madly and 
brandishing his hunting-spear, he rode as if prepared 
to launch it when within distance. 

" Hold I *' cried Le Hardi— "hold, De Burgh ! it is a 



woman." 



The figure rose hurriedly into full view, and seemed 
to gaze for a moment in helpless amazement at the 
knight's threatening aspect — then she uttered a cry of 
terror, and dropping a bundle of reeds or rushes which 
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she had been collecting, took rapidly to flight across 
the fields, gathering up what portion of her scanty 
garments might interfere with her speed, and deaf to 
the united shouts of the whole party which were sum- 
moning her to stop. The knight rode on to the ditch, 
and urged his horse to take it in his stride. But the 
stout Norman gelding was blown from the pace at 
which he had been pressed over the heavy ground, and 
stopping short at the very edge of the ditch refused the 
leap, nearly unseating his rider. The foresters, by Sir 
Godfrey's orders, dashed on to overtake and capture 
the fugitive ; but she was swift of foot, had a fair van- 
tage in the start, and for some time maintained it. She 
made straight for the uplands, with the view, perhaps, of 
gaining the shelter of the woods. Sir Godfrey's shouts 
had attracted the attention of the rest of his scattered 
party, all of whom, catching sight of a flying figure in 
the distance, and GQes and his fellows in hot pursuit, 
made no doubt but that it was the deer-stealer himself 
of whom they were in chase, and struck across from 
difierent points in the hope of intercepting him. Le 
Hardi sat still on his horse, showing little interest in 
the matter ; and Sir Godfrey was beginning in his own 
mind to question the wisdom of having thus diverted 
the attention of his followers from the real object of 
their search, when Picot, who came panting by, having 
heard that it was a female to whom they were giving 
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chase, declared at once that it could be no other than 
the wife of the delinquent basket-maker. 

" His wife !" exclaimed De Burgh, "excellent ! then 
look to it that she be taken, Picot ; it were almost as 
good as catching the fellow himself; she shall tell us of 
his hiding-place, or her skin shall suflfer for it" 

The pursuit was continued, and the struggle was 
against too great odds to be long maintained. Grad- 
ually the distance lessened between the victim and her 
foremost pursuers, and two or three of the horsemen 
were now fast coming up with Giles and his men, who 
would soon decide the event. Still it might have been 
doubtful whether she might not have reached the cover, 
had not the sudden view of Gladice and her party on 
the higher ground compelled her to diverge from the 
direct line she was taking. It was soon over then. 
Straining on to the last, the wretched woman sank 
exhausted on the ground, and the foresters, with such 
shouts of ignoble triumph as their panting lungs per- 
mitted, closed upon their prey. 

The two knights rode up, and Sir Godfrey began to 
question his unlucky prisoner with his usual violence. 
She lay grovelling on the ground, hiding her face, and 
moaning in abject terror. 

" Speak, beast ! " said the knight ; " where is the 
miscreant whom they call your husband ? " 

Swytha — for she it was — either could not or would 
not reply. 
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" Speak ! or I will bid my fellows here cut the life 
out of thee with their dog-thongs ! " He leapt to the 
ground as he spoke. 

There was still no answer beyond a low moan. 

" Here, — ^lift her up, one of ye," he said to his men. 
But before they had time to obey, he seized her him- 
self by the coarse red hair which hung matted over her 
face and back, and swung her to her feet She clasped 
her hands and shrieked for mercy. 

Eager to see what was going on, and believing that 
it was the deer-stealer himself whom she had seen pur- 
sued, Gladice, in contempt of old Warenger's sensible 
remonstrances, had ridden near enough to the group to 
hear some of Sir Godfrey's threats, and to find, to her 
horror, that it was a woman who was the victim. 
Throwing herself from her horse, she pressed to Sir 
Godfrey's side, and laying her hand timidly upon his 
arm — for she feared him in this violent mood — be- 
sought his pity. He turned round upon her almost 
savagely. 

« Eide oflf, girl— these are matters which concern 
not such as you — ^would you plead for thieves and run- 
agates? — Warenger, see your lady safe bestowed at 
the manor — ^we will follow you straight. — Here, quick, 
some of you gaping varlets, — tie up the hag to the 
thorn-stump yonder, and lash her till she finds a 
voice." 

"What is your will with me, noble gentlemen?'' 
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shrieked the woman, trying to wrench herself from the 
men's grasp, and to throw herself on the ground again 
at the knight's feet— for hitherto, in her terror and 
exhaustion, she had seemed scarce to understand why 
she had been thus hunted down. " I know nought of 
Cuthwin ! I was but cutting flags ! " and again she 
shrieked loudly, as the foresters forced her forwards, 
and made preparations to tie her hands. Gladice, in 
an agony of shame and horror, now appealed to the 
Crusader to intercede. 

But Swytha's shrieks had been heard at some dis- 
tance, and had brought a new actor upon the scene. 
Along the woodside, in an opposite direction from 
Ladysmede, two horsemen were approaching Sir God- 
frey's party at a rapid pace, though the attention of 
these latter was so fuUy occupied that the strangers 
were almost close upon them before they were per- 
ceived. The younger of the two, who rode a little in 
advance of his companion, was himself in hunting- 
dress, and carried cross-bow and other appurtenances 
of sport. Either he did not see, or he took no notice 
of, the superiors of the party, but checked his horse 
as he came up with the foresters, who were now bind- 
ing the struggling Swytha, and in a tone of authority 
ordered them to desist. The voice of command was 
not without its effect upon men who had been always 
used to obey. They paused and hesitated in their 
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office, and some gazed at the young stranger in stupid 
astonishment, while others looked round to Sir God- 
frey, to see how he would deal with the interruption. 
He stepped up to the horseman, and spoke calmly 
enough, though his eye flashed. 

" Master Waiyn Foliot," said he, " what have you to 
say to my men ? " 

" Sir Knight," replied the other, " what do your 
men here on my father's lands ? " 

Sir Grodfrey looked round him for an instant. It 
was true ; they were some dozen yards on the other 
side of the boundary-line which, traced from stone to 
stone, divided the two domains. Making no reply to 
Foliot's question, he shouted to Giles to bring the 
woman back. 

" Not so, with your good leave," said Waryn. 
*' Hold ! " he cried, bringing his horse so rapidly for- 
ward to intercept their movements as nearly to over- 
set one or two of Sir Godfrey's men, and laying his 
hand on the shoulder of one of those who were drag- 
ging Swytha — " leave go, sirrah ! I will have no such 
dealings here ; what wrong has the woman done ? " 

" None, none ! " shrieked Swytha ; " I swear it, 
noble sir ; I know not what they would have ! " 

" What strange insolence is this ? " said the knight ; 
" what mean you by meddling thus between me and 
mine?" 
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" I will meddle no further than I must, Sir Godfrey, 
but I will see no woman handled in this fashion within 
the Foliot liberties, — ^nor out of them, without inquir- 
ing somewhat into the matter." 

" Lo, here have we a champion of dames indeed ! 
I give ye joy, young sir, that you have found worthy 
cause at last in which to make your first essay, so far 
as I know, in the gallant deeds of chivalry ! Hark ye, 
Giles — cut me one of my lady's delicate tresses with 
thy hunting-knife — she hath but little gear besides to 
spare that I see — and we will stick it in this doughty 
squire's cap for a love-token." 

Waryn coloured at the taunt, but answered it with 
a quiet smile. — " You shall be welcome to your jest. 
Sir Godfrey, so that you will be content to bid your 
fellows let this poor wretch go : she is, as I may say, 
now waif and stray of ours, and for any harm she has 
done, I trow that she has got a fright that may last her 
lifetime for a warning.'' 

" She is my own bondswoman, and I shall deal with 
her as I please," returned De Burgh ; " I will flay the 
life out of her, without leave asked of yours, I warrant 
me — ^here before your very eyes, if I see fit. Bring 
her on with you, men — do ye hear me ? " 

" Let go ! " shouted Foliot to the men who held 
her, raising the butt of his steel cross-bow over the 
head of the nearest. 
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" Now the fiend have ye for a pestilent young brag- 
gart ! are ye mad ? " said Sir Godfrey, stepping hastily 
back before Foliot's fiery horse, with which he had 
already cleared a space round him. " Will ye set 
yourselves, two men against a score, in this churl's 
quarrel ? Hide at him. Baldwin and some of ye ! drag 
him from his horse, and keep him quiet — ^but have a 
caution of usin^ him over-roughly. 

Baldwin made a movement of obedience, but the fol- 
lower who was in attendance on young Foliot dashed 
between his master and the squire, and with a powerful ' 

arm forced Baldwin's horse back upon his haunches. 

" I count the odds in mine own favour. Sir Knight," 
said Foliot, who had meanwhile disengaged Swytha 
from her captors, who had made but faint show of 
resistance. " I dare swear these honest men will be 
slow to fight in an unmanly quarrel, and I see one of 
your party on whose aid I shall surely reckon if I 
require it ; a knight who has done battle for God's 
honour against misbelievers will hardly stand by and 
see a Christian woman beaten like a hound." 

Sir Godfrey, dismounted as he was, would have made 
at the speaker, but the Crusader interposed. How- 
ever he might have been affected by Waryn's appeal, 
Gladice's eloquent pleading had already secured his 

protection for Swytha. He threw himself between the 
disputants, and with difficulty succeeded in drawing 
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Sir Godfrey aside, while he motioned to the younger 
to be silent. He represented to his brother knight 
that such a scene, end how it might, was hardly de- 
corous in the presence of his fair relative, and wrung 
from him a very reluctant consent to let the woman 
go. De Burgh's temper was rather violent than malig- 
nant ; he had no desire, when his reason could make 
itself heard against his passions, to (fiscredit himself 
in the eyes of either of his guests ; and he had now 
transferred his wrath for the time from the peasant 
to her protector. 

" At a fair lady's suit, Sir Nicholas, conveyed to me 
by a brave knight like yourself," said he aloud, turning 
so that all might hear him, *' I consent to forego all 
further question as to this woman's guilt — do with her 
what ye both will. But for you, Warjm Foliot, if I 
have not chastised your insolence here and now, you 
may partly thank the name you bear, and partly this 
good knight's presence. I take shame that a stranger 
should be witness to this unseemly brawL You shall 
answer this again." 

" My thanks shall be bestowed where they are due, 
Sir Godfrey ; I seek a quarrel with no man ; and I am 
no match for you in loud words. I will answer for 
this matter to myself, full lightly — and to others, as I 
inay." With a formal salute to the whole party, he 
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turned hia horse, and with his follower rode slowly 
away. 

Gladice had recovered herself suflBciently from a 
scene which had both shocked and alarmed her, to 
tender her acknowledgments to her kinsman for his 
compliance with her entreaties ; and she had the dis- 
cretion to do so as warmly as if the boon had been 
more graciously bestowed. This homage tended in 
some degree to smooth the knight's ruffled temper, and 
to put him on better terms with himself After giving 
brief orders that the se^lrch after Cuthwin should be 
continued, taking no further notice of the woman, who 
had eagerly obeyed a sign from the Crusader and made 
her escape into the wood, he led the way home to the 
manor. But he was still chafed by the occurrences of 
the morning, and the loud laugh and light jest, which 
had been so ready on his lips a few hours ago, were 
not heard on their return. The Crusader, too, was 
silent and thoughtful beyond his wont ; and Gladice 
remembered that the party round the little table at 
the old tower had seemed to her far gayer and more 
pleasant than the costly banquet spread for them at 
Ladysmede. 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE HONES OF ST MART. 



The little Giulio, so strangely thrown upon the pro- 
tection of the good fathers of Rivelsby, soon found 
himself at home among them. Though quiet, he was 
by no means shy, and he possessed in perfection that 
marvellous facility with which a child adapts himself 
to the most opposite tastes and habits of his elders. 
Never accustomed to the companionship of other chil- 
dren of his age, he had nothing to miss or regret on 
that score, in his new position ; and in many respects, 
the quiet ways of his new-found friends were probably 
more to his taste than much which he had seen and 
heard at Ladysmede. To the monks themselves, in 
the dull routine of their conventual life, their little 
visitor was more than welcome. To the devout and 
contemplative among them, the soft features, and grave 
yet lustrous eyes, undimmed by sin or sorrow, and the 
innocent thoughts and words, were as an angel from 
heaven ; to the restless, the curious, and the discon- 
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tented — and many such there were — the boy was a 
link between them and the world they had lost. At 
all hours when speaking was allowed to the brethren 
by the rule of their order, he might be seen the centre 
of a group of eager and admiring faces. Seated on 
the great table in the refectory, with his friends on the 
benches round him — or by the warm fire in the infirmary, 
where the elder brethren made him welcome when the 
evening was chill — or in some simny nook of the 
battlements which protected the terraced walk above 
the cloisters, which commanded a fair view of the rich 
and level country round, Qiulio held his little court, 
and received, at first with some embarrassment, but 
soon with a quiet childish dignity, the homage of a 
disinterested devotion which would have made the 
poor monks but indifferent courtiers elsewhere. He 
slept in the abbot's chamber, and took his meals at his 
table; the superior, indeed, would gladly have kept 
him as much as possible under his own immediate eye, 
but his younger chaplain was one of the few who 
showed no pleasure in the boy's society — ^poor brother 
Tobias, the elder, was nearly blind — and Abbot Martin 
was too anxious for the happiness of his little charge 
to put any more restraint upon his movements than 
was actually needful. The only injunction which he 
laid upon the brethren, and to which he bound them 
by their vow of obedience, was that none should pre- 
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sume to question the boy as to his own history, or the 
cause of his having been placed at Eivelsby ; not that 
it was probable that Giulio could have enlightened 
them much on either point. Whatever knowledge the 
abbot himself might have of these matters, it was a 
subject upon which he never spoke. The sacrist, little 
gracious as he was to others, took especial notice of the 
child, and was indefatigable in his endeavours to pro- 
vide him such amusement and entertainment as might 
be found within the old walls of the monastery suitable 
to his tender years. He showed him all the lions of 
the estabUshment ; the image which had spoken (long 
ago) ; the place in the thick wall of the great crypt, 
where for some unknown crime a guilty brother had 
been built up alive in days of stricter discipline, a 
hundred years back, and might still be heard at mid- 
night making vain attempts to get out. He told him 
the marvellous histories of all their reliques, of which 
they had a great store, from the head of Joseph of 
Arimathea down to the nail-parings of a saint un- 
known ; to all of which the boy listened with wondering 
eyes. He pointed out to him the skin of the sacrilegi- 
ous Dane, nailed fast under the iron scroll-work on the 
north door of their great Church of St Mary : nearly 
the whole surface of one of the folding valves was 
covered with this horrible parchment, for the pirate 
captain, who had been caught in his retreat with 
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the sacred vessels in his possession, had been tall 
and stout Brother Simon, again, would take him 
down with him to the st6w-ponds, where the great 
carps splashed and tumbled, and had become so tame 
that it was the boy's great delight to see them strug- 
gling for the bread almost out of his hand. He only 
wondered how the monks could have the heart to eat 
them afterwards ; and always refused his own pittance 
if it contained anything which reminded him painfully 
of the great heads and open mouths of his poor mur- 
dered acquaintance; by which he not only kept the 
fasts of the Church in stricter fashion than his com- 
panions, but also avoided some risk of choking ; for 
Brother Toly of Cornwall, who ate of them somewhat 
greedily on maigre days, had gone about coughing with 
a bone in his throat for a fortnight, a living and mov- 
ing homily (which the sacrist took occasion to enlarge 
upon) against the sin of gluttony. 

But perhaps some of Giulio's happiest hours at 
Rivelsby were those which were spent by. the abbot's 
permission "with Ingulph in the library, where that 
good brother would read to him out of some of those 
volumes of which Gladice was so fond, and of which 
their house had an unusual number — the collection of 
their Norman abbots since the Conquest; those rare 
treasures of old romance, in their delicate clothing of 
creamy vellum, sparkling here and there with rich de- 
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vices in red and gold and blue, tempting and beautiful 
to the eye as their grand old rhymes were harmonious 
to the ear ; nor was the monotony of the Benedictine's 
sonorous recitation, after all, ill-suited to their stately 
rhythm, and was far better than a misplaced prosaic 
emphasis. The boy thought it all perfection. His 
eyes would light up, his cheeks bum, and he would 
question his entertainer in such pertinent and some- 
times perplexing fashion, that the simple recluse would 
often raise his eyes in admiration, and prophesy that 
such a promising student must rise to be an abbot at 
least. Poor Ingulph ! forgetting that his own dreamy 
studies and stores of useless knowledge had left him 
still humble monk of Eivelsby — that even his poor 
oflBce of librarian was due to his presumed honesty 
rather than his attainments — ^he still clung fast to the 
bright delusion that learning held the keys of the 
Temple of Fame, and forgot also the still more glori- 
ous truth, that thd elysium to which she beckons her 
worshipper is around him and within him at every 
step. 

It must be confessed that the librarian was often 
guilty of indulging his young pupil and himself in 
these profane studies, when it would have been more 
in accordance with the rules of his order that their 
reading should have been of an altogether graver cast ; 
and Wolfert the chaplain, who would gladly have pro- 
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nounced an anathema against every shade of lighter 
literature, had once or twice vainly hinted to the abbot 
that Giolio was getting into rather dangerous hands. 
But Abbot Martin, if he had less learning than his 
chaplain, had more sense ; and he never felt it a duty 
very incumbent on him to inquire too closely how the 
hours in the library were employed. Ingulph com- 
pounded with his conscience by an occasional con- 
fession of inordinate indulgence in respect of his 
favourite recreation; and took his penance and read 
his romance quietly. And Giulio had no conscience 
in the matter. They would sit there together, happy 
enthusiasts, the child and the child-like, reading or 
talking of Arthur or Charlemagne, till the bell for 
refection summoned them from the banquets of heroes 
to the pulse and lentils of common life. 

It was on one of these occasions, scarce a fortnight 
after the boy's arrival, when he and his friend were 
wrapt in these regions of fancy, that the great bell 
of the monastery rung out its deep mellow boom some- 
what more rapidly than usual It was one of the 
glories of the house, and had been baptised by no less 
a hand than that of an archbishop, with much pomp 
and ceremony, by the name of Shoshannim — " song of 
rejoicing." 

" It can never surely be refection-time ! " exclaimed 
Giulio, starting up at the sound. 
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''No, my child," replied the monk, rising also and 
looking ont of the narrow window into the great conrt 
— " it mnst be ringing for a chapter extraordinary." 

It was as Ingolph supposed ; all the office-bearers of 
the abbey were summoned to attend their superior in 
the chapter-house on urgent business. Abbot Martin 
met his brethren with a very grave and troubled coun- 
tenance ; and when all were seated according to their 
dignities, and the shorter rule of the order had been 
read, and other routine business duly gone through, he 
rose and made known to them the purpose for which 
he had called them together. A royal messenger had 
arrived with a rescript from King Eichard, now in 
Palestine, in which, after reciting the need which his 
majesty had of money in order to maintain the pro- 
tracted war against the infidels, full powers were given 
to three trusty knights whom the king had sent to 
England to receive from his loving and faithful sub- 
jects such contributions as their good-will and loyalty 
would readily supply. And the amount which, with 
the advice of his chancellor, it was supposed that the 
house of Eivelsby might be expected to contribute by 
way of loan — for, as the abbot assured them with some- 
what bitter emphasis, nothing was required for which 
they would not have his majesty's promise of repay- 
ment — was the sum of five hundred marks ; which 
moneys the good knight Sir Nicholas le Hardi had 
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charge to receive of them, and for which he would 
give them an obligation ready prepared under the 
royal seal. Having thus briefly laid the contents be- 
fore them, and besought their counsel and assistance, 
he handed the rescript for such as pleased to read 
— one of those ominous-looking combinations of wax 
and parchment which seem to have borne in all ages a 
strongly-marked and very unpleasant family likeness. 

There was an unanimous groan from the assembled 
chapter when the abbot had concluded. 

" Five hundred marks ! " exclaimed the prior in con- 
stemation ; " it is a fourth part of our net rents." 

" When will his gracious majesty repay us ?" asked 
sub-prior Simon, who wa& a simple-minded man. 

" At the Greek kalends," said Wolfert to him in a 
whisper ; "here it is distinctly set forth in the terras." 

The rescript was in Norman French, and the sub- 
prior's eyes were indifferent; he was perfectly satisfied. 

" There is scarce sufficient in the chest, as my lord 
abbot knows, for the daily expenses of the house," said 
the treasurer ; " and there is little more coming in to 
us this side Christmas." 

" I would it were in my power," said the abbot, " to 
give any effectual help in this matter from my own re- 
sources; but I have already bestowed that which I had 
from the Knight of Ladysmede in discharge of my 
bond to Nathaniel of Cambridge ; and in sad truths as 
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some of ye may well bear me witness, the accounts of 
the abbacy are not in so prosperous a state as might 
be wished, and it will be long ere they be brought 
round again. This sudden demand," he continued, 
looking round upon his helpless counsellors, " will go 
nigh to ruin us ; and yet I see not how we shall evade 
it. If the king were within the realm, I would not 
delay to seek his gracious majesty at once, and humbly 
lay the true account of our present poor estate before 
him ; he hafl been wrongfully informed touching our 
present means by some that are no friends to us, and 
I fear we are fallen into the hands of the spoilers." 

'* There has no such strait befallen our house since 
the time when the Danes were here last," said the 
sacrist ; " then it was that the little image of St Pan- 
cratius (he was of lead) fell down and broke the skull 
of their gm.t earl Hingar, a. he sate drmking himself 
drunk in the refectory. A most righteous vengeance!" 

" Eighteous indeed ! " said the abbot ; " have we the 
good saint there yet ? I do not remember to have seen 
him. But we are scarce so worthy of such interposi- 
tion as our holy predecessors." 

" He was new-cast of solid silver," said the sacrist, 
" and set up in the north chapel ; I have heard say his 
majesty William Conqueror laid hands on him in the 
evil days." 

" The lead had been safer," said the abbot ; " but it 
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reminds me well that we must see what resource we 
may find, in our sore lack of money to meet this de- 
mand, in the valuables of which we are possessed. 
Grood King Hezekiah stripped the gold from the tem- 
ple to bestow on pagans, and I trow we wretched 
sinners must not be over-nice. Have you the inven- 
tory at hand, brother ? " 

The sacrist unlocked a small chest, and produced the 
roll 

The abbot glanced at the list, and read some extracts 
&om its contents. 

"Here is the great super-altar, of the twelve Apostles, 
in silver tricked with gold, set up by abbot Walkelyn 
out of the gifts of King Canute and his queen ; the 
estimated value thereof three hundred pounds of silver.'' 

The sacrist shook his head. 

" I admit," said the abbot, " it has a look of sacri- 
lege, but " ' 

" Alas that I must say so ! '' interrupted the prior : 
" the blessed Apostles were melted down when my un- 
worthy cousin Satpert fled his bail and went off to 
Normandy, and our unde had to pay his fines to the 
king ; they have been but silver washed ever since.'' 

" It is my negligence not to have looked into these 
matters before, and seen to the roll being corrected," 
said the abbot, trying to conceal his vexation. He went 
on reading. 
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" Item, a cross of silver five feet long." 

" Here is the cross," said the prior, with alacrity, 
opening an armoire in the wall. 

" 'Tis but of slight workmanship," said the abbot, 
weighing it in his hands. — " Item, the shrine in which 
the bones of St Fabian were placed by Beorwulph of 
blessed memory, covered with plates of solid silver, in- 
laid with gold ; the weight of the same '' 

" The shrine was foully broken, and the gold and 
silver carried away, by one who called himself a com- 
missioner from King Stephen," said the prior ; " but 
the blessed relics are safer, it may be, in the plain oak 
coffer we had made for them afterwarda" 

" Heaven grant it may be so ! '' said the abbot. 
" What have we next ? — Two censers of silver, richly 
gilt, the work of Alan the goldsmith." 

"Alas!'' said the prior, "the same miserable Eatpert 
— the shame of our family — is shrewdly suspected of 
having taken them with him to Normandy. St Mary 
aasoil him ! they were never seen since then." 

"Item, two thuribles of silver gilt. — Did he take 
them too ? " 

The prior was silent 

" They were of the same pattern,'* said the sacrist, 
by way of apology. 

" Item, a finger of St Macarius, in box of gold, with 
rubies in the cover thereof" 
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" The box, I feax me, is gone," said the prior, " but 
he left the finger." 

*'Deo gratiasr said the abbot, gloomily. "It seems 
to me, however, brethren, that we have here a list rather 
of our losses than our possessions. Nevertheless, poor 
as we are, I fear we must make ourselves poorer yet 
It will need," said he, after going a little further into 
the inventory, and suggesting some few articles of value 
which might be sold or pledged to help towards the 
sum required — " It will need that we sell the bell Sho- 
shannim ; the prior of Cottesford, I know, would gladly 
buy it of us ; or, it may be, take it in pledge." 

" I would rather break him up with my own hands, 
and sell him for his weight of metal," said the sacrist, 
with more feeling than usual ; " they of Cottesford 
have been scheming to get him from us these seven 
years past ; I could never lay me down in peace if I 
thought they were ringing him." 

" Some means must be taken to raise the money," 
said the prior ; '' unless my lord abbot thinks he can 
avail ought with this Sir Nicholas to plead our poverty 
with the king, and take somewhat less for our share. 
I dare to say the knight hath power to deal in the 
business much as he lists." 

" He is a second Eabshakeh, and worse than his 
master, or I much misjudge him," said the sacrist. 

" The money is expected of us within fourteen days," 
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said the abbot, " Sir Nicholas's stay in these parts 
being limited to that time ; and the knight purposes 
coming hither in person to receive it" 

" His majesty has no doubt heard/' said the sacrist, 
" that, by the grace of his ancestors, we of Eivelsby 
have a right to our own mint and impress ; but there, 
goes other matter besides a royal licence to the coining 
of groats. He must think we poor monks have the 
lost secret of the Arabian gold-makers, of which I have 
heard brother Wolfert discourse." 

" There is no doubt that such a secret exists,'' said 
the chaplain, with the blandly supercilious tone of 
superior information. 

" If you could chance to light upon it, now, within 
this next fortnight, in the course of your reading, 
brother," said the sacrist, " it would stand our frater- 
nity in better stead than even your * archirruiUeics 
clericorv/m ' which is to be." 

This was a great controversial work on which the 
chaplain had been engaged for some time ; in which 
he hoped to prove, by many Christian arguments, that 
the obnoxious canons, of whom the Benedictines were 
especially jealous, were the antitypes of the thief in the 
sheepfold, the goats in the parable, and the frogs in 
the Revelation. 

It was evident that the abbot had little help to 
expect from his council. On one point all present 
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were agreed ; that their superior should have full 
powers, in the present emergency, to deal in the 
matter as he might judge best for the interests of the 
house ; and either so to treat with Sir Nicholas as to 
obtain, if possible, some mitigation in the terms of the 
royal demand, or to procure the sum required by sale 
or pledge of the conventual property. And having by 
this means considerably relieved their own minds, and 
behaved, as the prior considered, very handsomely 
towards their abbot, the chapter broke up. 

Abbot Martin returned to his lodging with a heavy 
heart, feeling more burdened with the weight of public 
care than elated by the public confidence. He found 
Giulio waiting his arrival, and smoothed his brow and 
laid aside his anxieties for a while to talk kindly and 
cheerfully, as he always did, to the boy. Giulio would 
sit quiet and silent for hours in the chamber, if the 
abbot was engaged with his chaplains, or with other 
visitors, on the various matters of business which such 
a position involved ; and he had a natural discretion 
in the use of his ears and tongue, which was more 
than some of the older heads in the monastery could 
boast of But when alone with any one of his friends, 
and when his own cqnfidence was invited, he had usuaUy 
either a series of questions to ask, or a long stoiy to 
tell. At present-he had both. He had been watching 
the procession to and from the chapter-house, and had 
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much innocent curiosity as to the ceremonial, which 
was the most important he had yet witnessed-since his 
introduction to cloister life. Especially he was curious 
to know why one monk (who was under penance for 
going to sleep at lauds) figured there with the unusual 
ornament of a lanthom hung round his neck — in the 
daytime; and why brother Andrew called him Dio- 
genes ? To which the abbot was obliged to reply with 
a smile, that there were many rules of the order diflBi- 
cult of explanation to a child, and that brother Andrew 
was always fond of a joke, and meant his answer as a 
hint that it was well for little people not to be over- 
curious. But Giulio had also his tale to tell. He had 
watched from the window of the porter's chamber the 
departure of the royal messenger and his attendant 
men-at-arms, and was full of natural boyish interest 
in the sight, and more especially in the device on the 
small square banner borne before him to mark his 
office — the three lions of England, which he now for 
the first time saw displayed. And it was with some 
little sense of increased personal importance that the 
boy went on to inform the abbot, thfit in the person of 
the king's official he had recognised an old acquaint- 
ance. 

Abbot Martin had made but an indifferent listener 
to the boy's details of all he had seen, being somewhat 
preoccupied with his own troubles ; but he was startled 
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into attention by the last few words, and asked his 
little companion hastily whom it was that he had 
seen. 

" It was — I cannot mind his name ; but it was the 
squire who came to Ladysmede with Sir Nicholas." 

" And did he see you, my child ? " 

Nay, that Giulio could not tell ; but he had seen 
the squire from the window, and knew him at once. 

Had Giulio ever spoken to him at Ladysmede ? 

No, not that he could remember ; but he had seen 
him there often, and was quite sure he was not mis- 
taken ; he wished he could remember his name. 

Here was a new source of uneasiness to the abbot. 
If this esquire had recognised the boy at the window, 
he would carry the news to Sir Godfrey at once. Abbot 
Martin knew that he would be acting against the law, 
such as it was, in receiving him at Rivelsby without 
the knight's knowledge, — still more in detaining him 
against his will : and he had reasons which were suflB- 
cient to determine him not to give him up, except 
under the strongest compulsion. Sir Godfrey indeed 
was not a man to inquire very strictly, in a matter 
where his own pleasure or interest was concerned, 
whether the law was for him or against him ; and the 
law most prevalent in the good realm of England, in 
these days, was the law of the strongest, administered 
by armed retainers instead of bailiffs and parchments. 
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and having at least the advantage of being remark- 
ably intelligible, and very speedy in execution ; and in 
point of hap-hazard justice, not much behind a modem 
west-country magistrate or a Welsh jury. If Sir God- 
frey should learn the place of the boy's refuge, he 
would lose not a day in reclaiming him ; and what 
resistance could be made to his powers, legal or illegal, 
by the monks of St Mary ? The troubles of the house 
were multiplying ; and for this last, at least, the abbot 
felt that he must be held mainly responsible. 

" I have been to blame," he said to himself — " much 
to blame ; I had need to have kept the boy carefully 
from the sight of strangers; but in any case his 
presence here among us could hardly have been kept 
secret long. Well," he continued half aloud, laying 
his hand on Giulio's head as he spoke, " I will not fail 
me, by grace of Mary, in my duty here ; better foes 
without us than within — * Exurgat Deus, et dissi- 
penturJ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE FLIGHT. 



Scarcely an hour after the struggle between Cuthwin 
and the Crusader in the basket-maker's hut, Father 
Giacomo might have been seen to enter it. He knew 
nothing of what had passed there; but he had paused 
in his walk from the Manor more than once, as he 
observed figures moving rapidly in the meadows be- 
yond, which were those of some of the party engaged 
in the search for the deer-stealer; and it was not until 
he had reconnoitred the position carefully, that he at 
last presented himself at the door; for it would by no 
means have suited him to have his own communica- 
tions with the occupants of the hut made public. He 
knocked hastily, and, without waiting for any reply, 
pulled the leathern thong which moved the latch, and 
admitted himselE It need hardly be said that neither 
the basket-maker nor his wife were within. Cuthwin 
himself was at that moment lying in one of the broad 
shallow meres near Lowcote, like some amphibious 
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animal, with nothing above the water except his head, 
and that cunningly hidden by a small patch of reeds ; 
perfectly secure in his hiding-place, as long as he could 
maintain his position ; and his daily habits had made 
him almost insensible to the bodily discomfort, while 
he feared the wrath of his liege lord Sir Godfrey (and 
with good reason) even more than his old enemy the 
ague. So effectual was his plan of concealment, that his 
pursuers — amongst whom Picot, it must be confessed, 
was not especially ardent — though they continued their 
search until dusk, returned at last unsuccessful. Swytha 
was still cowering in the wood, exhausted more from 
terror than fatigue, and afraid to return to the hut, or 
even to move, though in her case all danger was over. 
It did not surprise the ItaUan to find the outer room 
unoccupied; for even in their more legitimate occupa- 
tions, the basket-maker and his wife were much more 
abroad than within ; nor did the remains of the stolen 
buck, over which he stumbled in the dim light within 
the hut, betraying the fact that Cuthwin was employed 
at times in other business than his baskets, seem to 
strike the present visitor as a very novel or startling 
discovery: either it had not been the chaplain's business 
to inquire how their sick guest had been supplied with 
the delicate food which she needed, or he had inquired, 
and been perfectly satisfied with the explanation; it 
would have been better in his eyes for Sir Godfrey's 
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table to have lacked fat venison all the season, than that 
it should not have been forthcoming, at that particular 
juncture, in the peasant's hut The body of the poor 
hound lay unseen in the shadow behind him as he threw 
open the door; and merely uttering an impatient ejacu- 
lation at Cuthwin's carelessness, in thus leaving exposed 
the palpable evidence of his unlawful deeds, be passed 
to the door of the inner chamber, and knocked again. 
Still receiving no reply to his summons, he opened it, 
and softly entered. 

She whom he sought was there. She sat on the low 
couch, her hands clasped together, and her eyes fixed 
upon the opposite wall. So absorbed had she been, as 
it seemed, in her own thoughts, that she had either not 
heard, or heard as in a dream, the knock which had 
announced him. And she started to her feet, and looked 
as one suddenly awakened, when he entered and stood 
before her. The priest slightly started too, as he met 
the wild and excited gaze, and saw the flush upon the 
thin cheek. 

" Has the fever returned, Isola?" he asked, in the low 
gentle tone which he had used in addressing Giulio, so 
difierent from his usual manner, that many who had 
held ordinary converse with him might Jiave failed to 
recognise the voice of the speaker — " How is it with you 
to-day, cava miai your looks alarm me." 
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" I am well/' she replied quickly, — " quite well — 
better, I would say." 

Giacomo drew near, took her hand in silence, and 
counted the beats of the pulse. She forced a smile, as 
she remarked his grave and anxious face. , 

"I am much better," she said, more quietly ; ** stronger 
even than yesterday." But her colour went and came. 

The priest shook his head. " It is always thus," he 
said; " you overrate your own strength. Nor have you 
kept yourself as quiet, mind and body, as I bid you," 
he continued, taking up a rosary of large black beads 
which lay on the bed by her side, and fixing his eyes 
upon her with a reproachful smila 

" But I am better and stronger,'' she replied, taking 
the rosary from him, — " only that I felt some little 
faintness awhile ago; and then your sudden coming 
startled me." 

He looked at her still anxiously. "I had surely 
thought," he said, ''you might have left this place 
to-morrow, or the next day at farthest; but now — I 
much doubt whether I dare risk the journey; we must 
wait yet a few days longer." 

" I think," said his companion, hesitatingly, " I think 
I might go to-morrow — I am surely strong enough ; I 
am willing to go, if you see fit." She cast her eyes 
upon the ground, and trembled visibly. 

The priest looked at her with some surprise. — 
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" Strange!'* he exclaimed, speaking to himself apparr 
ently, rather than to her, and falling into something 
of his old habitual tone — " Strange ! then the mood is 
changed, it would seem? It was but yesterday, Isola, 
that you would scarcely* listen to me when I showed 
you how absolutely needful it was, for every reason, 
that you should quit this place at once — that is, as soon 
as might be with reasonable care fpr your health; and 
now— I could almos;b fancy you were impatient to be 
gone ! It was madness, as I plainly told you, nothing 
short of madness, to have come here at all ; but it would 
be little less for you to dream of venturing on a night- 
journey, such as ours must be, while your whole frame 
throbs as it does now, with what I much fear is a fresh 
access of fever. It is idle, I know, to find fault with 
the past; but would to heaven this last rash step of 
yours had never been taken ! It has weU-nigh cost you 
your life already, and it can gain you nothing of what 
you seek/' 

'* Oh ! Giacomo mio ! " said Isola, clasping both her 
hands on his, and speaking with an agonised and 
entreating vehemence in her native Italian — " forgive 
me, but do not speak — do not to try to reason with me I 
You cannot feel, you cannot know — how should you? 
the strong compulsion that has dragged me hither I 
You think I have no pride, Giacomo, no woman's shame ; 
I have — I loathe and curse myself a hundred times in 
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the day ; you could never say to me one-half the bitter 
words I heap upon myself ! You ! — forgive me, what 
did I say? you are never bitter to me — you never 
reproach me, though I know what you must think ; 
but I know it all, and feel it all, and do not spare my- 
self — but I have no will, Giacomo, I have no will ! I 
can do no other than I have done ; but I will go, if it 
please you, I will go 1 " She flung herself from him on 
the rude couch, and hid her face in an agony of tears 
and shame. 

He gently raised, and tried to soothe her. In a few 
moments, by a strong effort of self-control, she was 
becoming calm agaui, when they heard the outer door 
open cautiously, and some one enter the hut. 

Giacomo sprang up instinctively, and moved towards 
the door of the room in which they were sitting. ** It 
is Cuthwin returned," he said carelessly, recovering 
himself. 

" Swytha ! " said a voice without, — " Swytha, are 
you there ? " 

It was not the basket-maker's voice — that they both 
knew at once. Giacomo laid his hand upon the bolt; 
his companion grasped his arm, pale and trembling. 

" Swytha ! " said the voice again, in a louder tone ; 
and then a hasty step approached the chamber door, 
and a hand tried its fastenings. 

" The priest held it firmly closed for a moment or 
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two, with the look of a man hesitatmg as to his course 
of action. Then, motioning Isola towards the couch at 
the end of the apartment, and raising his hand as a 
warning to be silent, he rapidly drew from under his 
cloak a sl^ort bright dagger, and holding it so as still to 
conceal it from observation, opened the door and stepped 
quietly out, closing it behind him, and stood confront- 
ing the unexpected visitant, calm and self-possessed, 
whatever thoughts might be passing within him. 

Not so the intruder. Startled he might very natur- 
ally have been, as the sudden appearance of the Italian 
in the doorway almost forced him backwards ; but it 
was something more than momentary astonishment 
which made him recoil yet a step or two further, when 
he recognised Father Giacomo*s eyes, brighter even 
than usual, gleaming upon him in the twilight. 

" Keep off ! " he cried, flourishing the staff in his 
hand with a sort of wild gesture of defence, but drop- 
ping it again as he saw thS priest's unmoved demean- 
our — "saving your reverence, good father, how you 
startle a man ! — who would have thought to met with 
your worship here, of all unlikely places ? " 

" Nay, then. Master Picot,'' returned the priest, " I 
might rather ask, I think, — if I were curious in matters 
that concern me not — what might be the purpose of 
your visit — ^which seems, however, to be something of 
a private and confidential nature ? " 
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Picot had staggered back among the displaced osier 
bimdles, and was steadying his footing with some 
difficulty ; which might account for a degree of em- 
barrassment and want of readiness in his reply. 

** Well, the truth is, father, I came here — Cuthwin, 

a 

look you, has brought himself into trouble — Sir Gk)d- 
frey had some tidings this afternoon of a stolen buck ; 
and we have orders to take him, if he may be found." 

"And you came here, then, for that purpose ?" The 
priest had stepped forward, so as again to bring him- 
self close to the forester, and was holding him captive, 
as it were, with his piercing glance. 

" Nay," replied Picot, shuffling again rather uncom- 
fortably — "I scarce expected, as I may say, to find 
him here— he gave us all the slip, and is gone clear 
off, I reckon." And he gave a brief but not very clear 
account of the afternoon's adventure. 

" God help him, poor knave ! " said Giacomo ; " but 
you, my good Picot, like a trusty servant, — having had 
your eye on his misdoings for some time, I think — ^you 
gave your master this information ?» 

" Why — ^no," said Picot, hesitating still more uncom- 
fortably-" no-it was not from me Sir Godfrey heard 
it first ; I had my suspicions, it is true — I confess I 
had suspicions, but " 

" Suspicions ! my excellent Picot, you wrong your- 
self ; when you find a peasant broiling venison, it 
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becomes rather more than a suspidon that he makes 
himself free of his lord's coverts." 

" Holy Virgin ! " said the hunter, making an attempt 
to cross himself, " may I never " 

" Hold !" said Giacomo — " do not waste your oaths ; 
I know all." 

"Well !" said Kcot doggedly, recovering himself a 
little, and speaking more at ease than before ; " if the 
devil will have it so, there be no help for it Much 
good there comes of a man being tender-hearted ! 'tis 
the first time, as I remember me, I ever turned soft, 
and I warrant me it will be the last. He said the 
child was dying with the fever, and mine did die — ^and 
he begged hard of me : and I swore him to kill nought 
but a young roe ; but he could never stay his hand 
there, I might have known ; and now he has struck 
down as fine a buck as goes within our liberties ! 
How thou hast come by thy knowledge. Father Gia- 
como, thou can'st tell better than I " — and he eyed the 
chaplain with his old misgiving — " but thou must e'en 
do thy worst with it, if it like thee." 

" Nay, Hcot," returned the priest ; " had I meant 
you harm, remember, I could have done it ere now. 
I do not say I think much the worse of you, that you 
came here even now to help a friend in trouble, though 
he be somewhat of a hardened sinner against forest 
laws. I have your secret — if you knew all, it is well 
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for you that I have ; it shall rest safe with me. And 
now," he continued, laying his hand upon the hunter's 
shoulder, " I have my secret too ; and I think I may 
trust you with so much of it, at least, as will not 
bring you into trouble. I take it, you and your fellows 
have charge to make farther search for this unlucky 
Cuthwin r 

** Giles and Herwald wiU be on the watch by day- 
light," said Picot ; " I go to Sir Godfrey for farther 
orders to-night." 

" To-night then it must be," said Giacomo, after 
some moments' thought " I shall need your service 
here, Picot ; it shall be well paid ; and I will not for- 
get the obligation." 

" If it be nought against my lord Sir Godfrey," said 
the forester, looking at him suspiciously. 

"In no way against Sir Godfrey, nor against any 
man, rest assured. Will you do my bidding ? " 

" I will," said Picot. If he did not hate the chap- 
lain less, he feared him more. Giacomo was a subtle 
observer of men's looks and tones ; and he read in the 
forester's brief reply earnestness at least, if not good-, 
will. He knew that there are occasions when a show 
of implicit confidence becomes the only safe pre- 
caution. 

" I have a friend here who needs to take a journey 
to-night, and is too ill to walk ; you can provide me 
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with a safe beast, and accompany us yourself as far as 
we shall need your services." 

•' I will do your errand if I can," said Picot ; " Eob 
Miller hath an easy-paced mare, but I donbt if he will 
be over-ready to loan her, though he will do as much 
for me as for any man ; but your reverence spoke of 
payment, and Rob will do that for money which he 
would scarce do for good-will." 

You shall be paid liberally, Picot — never doubt of 
that ; but in this matter the fewer we take into council 
the better. Keep the money for thyself, and ask no 
one's leave for the hiring but the good beast herself; 
you need no guide to the miller's stable but the moon- 
light, and Grizzel has done a night's work in your 
service before now." 

The hunter started, and made some inaudible excla- 
mation. Whatever books it was that the chaplain 
studied, they contained, it was perfectly clear to Picot, 
very minute information as to his own daily life. He 
began to be very seriously alarmed, not so much from 
fear of Father Giacomo's making use of this informa- 
tion to do him any mischief with Sir Grodfrey, as from 
the indefinite dread of having an eye thus unnaturally 
conversant with his private actions. His religious 
views, as far as they went, had a good deal of the old 
gloomy pagan leaven ; and he was beginning to enter- 
tain a horrible suspicion that for some of his mis- 
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deeds he was being handed over, body and spirit, to do 
the work of the evil one. But he dared not show dis- 
obedience now ; from that time forth Father Giacomo 
was his acknowledged master. 

The chaplain had calculated upon his advantage, and 
used it to the full. " An hour after nightfall/' he said, 
" you will be ready here within call ; if any of your 
fellows should be on the watch to-night, and seem 
likely to interfere with our movements, you will know 
how to provide them with occupation in some other 
direction ; our way will lie through Lowcote." 

"It shall be done, father," said the forester, with 
humble acquiescence ; " I will not fail you ; but I 
must wait upon Sir Godfrey now, and it will be dark 
within an hour." 

Picot left the hut, and the chaplain, after making 
fast the door behind him, returned to Isola, whom he 
found trembUng with anxiety, but calm and self-pos- 
sessed. 

" We have no choice left now," he said, — " this place 
is no longer safe for you ; '' and he explained that the 
basket-maker was a fugitive, and that the miserable 
dwelling was liable at any moment to be searched. 

" I knew it," she said, " and therefore I had made 
up my mind, as I was about to tell you, to leave it, if 
it were possible, even this night." And she told him 
something, but not all, of Cuthwin's discovery and 
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flight '' I am quite ready." She looked up into his 
face with a smile. 

" Yes, this veiy night it mnst be," said Giacomo : 
'4t is a terrible risk ; yet better for you at this time 
than discovery. The air is wonderfully warm and still, 
and we mnst hope that you will take no harm. And 
now I must leave you for a while, for I must to Ladys- 
mede, to make some needful preparation for this jour- 
ney. I will return as quickly as I may ; and mean- 
while, I will leave the outer door wide open ; you 
need scarce fear that any search will be made so soon ; 
but if it should so mischance, the only safety is that 
the place should appear deserted. Swytha can hardly 
fail to come back soon ; warn her of this, and now — 

try to rest, and be hopefuL" 

" I will pray," said Isola^ as he went out. 

He left her there alone, weak and helpless, and with 

the consciousness that at any moment she might be 

subjected to rude questioning, or even actual violence, 

from any of the retainers of Ladysmede who might 

discover her. But miserable experience had steeled 

her nerves against the wprst sense of danger, and there 

was in her mind an agony of other thoughts which 

left no room for fear. She drew forth once more the 

rosary which had attracted Giacomo's remark; but 

after gazing at it for a moment, laid it aside again, as 

if the struggles of her soul could not be satisfied by 
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any form of words which it suggested ; and casting 
herself on her knees before the little ivory crucifix that 
hung against the wall, pressed her hot brow against it 
until the sharp outlines almost cut the skin, and gave 
unconscious utterance to her broken cries of supplica- 
tion. 

" Son of man ! " she cried — " who didst suffer human 
shame and death ! — ^have pity on me ! — Holy Virgin- 
mother, pray for me ! — ^great has been my guilt, and 
oh ! bitter, bitter has been my punishment ! Yet in 
this, at least, I have not sinned — ^this vow have I kept ! 
I made it in madness, but I have never shrunk from 
the burden of it, though thou knowest it has lain 
heavy on me ! — give me yet strength — and oh ! give 
me repentance ! " 

Long she leant there motionless, and it was dark 
within the chamber when she arose. She made some 
hasty preparations for her flight, and when Swytha's 
stealthy footstep was heard entering the hut, she was 
calm enough to rise and welcome the terrified woman, 
and even to offer her such poor comfort and encourage- 
ment as might be drawn from the fact of Cuthwin's 
having as yet eluded capture. But Swytha was chilled 
and wearied with her long hiding in the wood, was 
soured and exasperated by the savage treatment she 
had received, and was too much absorbed at the 
moment in the selfishness of her own sufferings to 
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have any very lively sense* of her husband's danger, or 
to receive her guest's kindly expressions of sympathy in 
the manner they deserved. The fire, too, had gone out, 
and it cost some time and pains to rekindle it ; a pro- 
cess to which she at once devoted her whole attention, 
scarcely condescending to reply to Isola's gentle words 
further than by indistinct monosyllables and groans of 
sufiTering. As the flame rose, however, and began to 
crackle cheerfully among the dry thorns with which 
she fed it, her powers of conversation, such as they 
were, seemed to return as she brooded over the kindly 
warmth, and she narrated, for her listener's informa- 
tion, the story of her own danger and deUverance, with 
many a broad Saxon curse upon the Knight of Ladys- 
mede. Then, and not before, she appeared to interest 
herself in the fate of Cuthwin ; and having heard aU 
that Isola had to communicate, broke out again into a 
mixture of lament and imprecation. Her anxiety for 
her husband took the form of hearty abuse ; he was a 
fool, and a foul thief, for meddling with the deer at 
all ; he would never take her warning ; and doubly a 
fool, and poor blind owl, for getting himself found out. 
And now they had driven him out of the country, and 
she should be left to starve — what was to become of 
her? Cuthwin would never dare to come back ; and 
where was she to find him ? And then, turning the 
bitterness of her spirit against Isola, — ^vexed with her, 
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perhaps, because she had listened to her wild outburst 
of passion in silence and patience, and had not even 
thought it necessary to take up the defence of the 
absent Cuthwin — who, if he had been within hearing, 
would most assuredly have replied to the attack with 
somewhat different weapons — ^she proceeded to impute 
all their misfortunes to the having to do with folks 
who were too dainty for their ways of living. 

Finding her first attempts at consolation so ungra- 
ciously received, Isola had relapsed into her own 
thoughts, which were bitter enough ; and Swytha's 
whining complaints and reproaches had only been 
listened to mechanically, with a dull feeling of disgust ; 
but now she ventured quietly to remind her that the 
stolen venison had been first brought home for the 
sick child, from whom, indeed, she had caught the fever 
immediately on her arrival. Had she been acquainted 
with the previous habits of the family, she would have 
known that it was not the first time that Cuthwin had 
taken advantage of his neighbourhood to the mere and 
forest to improve his ordinary fare. 

" It never did the child good,'* replied the woman ; 
"but as for thee, — ^it be nought but the good deer 
haunch and wildfowl meat, that my poor man chanced 
hanging for, that hath kept the life in those dainty 
limbs, I reckon." 

There was enough of truth in the peasant's unfair 
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and ungracious taunt to bring the colour into her 
guest's pale cheek, accustomed as she was to the 
woman's coarse speech and selfish nature, and she 
found it somewhat difficult to reply ; she felt that she 
was unquestionably indebted largely for her recovery 
to Cuthwin's breach of forest laws, although it was no 
care for her which had first led him into such danger- 
ous practices. Nor could she forget that they had 
given her shelter under their roof, or that Swytha had 
tended her in the extremity of illness, though it had 
been with a grudging service, which had been liberaUy 
paid. It would have been useless to try to convince 
the peasant of her injustice, which after all was but 
one of the forms in which grief expresses itself in rude 
and unreasoning minds ; and she was sorry to feel that 
she was leaving her in trouble which she was power- 
less to relieve, and which she could even be accused of 
having brought upon her. Isola's answer was in such 
gentle tones as might have made her peace even with 
a harder nature. 

" I am sorry indeed," she said, " if I have any part 
in leading poor Cuthwin into this distress ; but pray 
you take comfort ; he is in safe hiding, let us be sure, 
for the present ; and I will promise you that Father 
Giacomo— and, as you know, he has wondrous means 
of getting infarmation — shall seek him out when the 
search has cooled a little, and provide you both with 
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some safe shelter and employment out of all fear of Sir 
Godfrey's vengeance. — ^And I shall be no trouble to 
you longer, Swytha — I am leaving you to-night." 

The woman started, and raised her head from her 
hands : probably she heard the intelligence with some 
regret ; if so, her regret took the same form as her 
distress about her husband. 

" Going away ? *' she said ; " ay, go — ^go ! welcome 
sorrow, and farewell friends ! we took thee in in thy 
trouble, and now ours is come, and we might chance 
to have some use of thee, 'tis ' God be with ye 1 ' — ^Ay, 
go ; I would not seek to keep thee/' 

" But, good Swytha, bethink thee ; if I were dis- 
covered here, and Sir Godfrey learnt that you had 
been harbouring me without his knowledge — Father 
Giacomo has told you that I had the mishap to anger 
him in times past — I should only make him doubly 
bitter against ye both, which I should be right loth to 
do ; and discovered I must surely be now, were I to 
stay. It is for your sakes and mine that I must go ; 
and trust me I will not forget your good deed." 

The truth of what she said was so evident even to 
Swytha, that the latter contented herself with shaking 
her head, and entering her protest against the argu- 
ment by a deep groan. She did not trouble herself to 
ask any questions as to her guest's movements, but 
applied herself in silence to the preparation of a meal 
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from some coUops of the venison which she produced 
from its concealment among the rafters. She was still 
thus employed when the priest returned ; she took but 
little notice of his entrance, and when he addressed her 
with a few words of condolence, made no reply beyond 
an impatient and repelling gesture. 

" Do you feel strong enough to set forth, Isola?" he 
asked ; '' it will be time soon ; the night is fair and 
mild, and the moon will be rising shortly/' He came 
close to her, and whispered other words in a low tona 

" As you will," she replied ; '* I am quite ready, and 
have no fear/* 

Oiacomo threw off his cloak, and from a large wal- 
let which was slung round his person produced a flask 
and a small silver cup. " I would have you diink this,'* 
he said ; "it will give you strength, and you will need it" 

But Swy tha had now concluded her preparations, and 
had disposed the results of her cookery upon the rude 
bench which served for a table. There was little in the 
appointments of the meal to tempt the fastidious taste 
of an invalid ; but the hot steaks of freshly broiled 
venison, which she placed before them on the thin 
barley cakes, sent up an appetising savour which might 
have been lost under a more elaborate process. 

" She will need meat as well as drink, if she is to 
journey far," said the hostess — " she has taken little 
enough since morning." 

VOL. I. M 
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She condescended to no further invitation, but pro- 
ceeded to satisfy her own craving for food. Neither 
her grief for the lost Cuthwin, nor any qualm of feeling 
as to the penalty which he might yet have to pay for 
these unlawful delicacies, prevented her from eating 
with a ravenous enjoyment. Still, she turned a rest- 
less glance from time to time to where Isola was 
seated, and gave utterance to a grunt which might be 
charitably construed to express complacency, when she 
saw that the priest had persuaded her to take the food 
which in truth she much needed. 

" It is time that Kcot were at his tryst," said Gia- 
como, when their repast was ended ; and he left the 
hut to reconnoitre. The moon was just showing her 
circle above the woods, and all was calm and still. 
Except the occasional shrill cry of the coots and other 
waterfowl in the surrounding marshes, not a sound of 
life was to be heard. After walking slowly round to 
ascertain as far as possible whether any one was on the 
watch, he coughed loudly. A similar sound answered 
him from the thicket of osiers, and following its direc- 
tion, he found the forester in waiting with the animal 
of which he had spoken. It was led in silence to the 
door of the hut, and in a few moments Isola was seated 
on it, carefully guarded from the night-air by a wrapper 
of warm skins. Picot showed some surprise when he 
found that the chaplain's companion was of the weaker 
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sex ; but that was a point on which he neither wished 
nor dared to make remark or objection. Swytha had 
relapsed into a suUen apathy, and took little heed of 
her guest's kindly farewell The forester led the way; 
the priest walked close by the side of Isola, half sup- 
porting her in her seat as they moved slowly over the 
rugged track, which was treacherous in the darkness 
even to the carefully planted steps of Grizzel. In silence 
they proceeded until they reached the broader pathway 
which led to the hamlet of Lowcota Then, as they 
emerged from the low brushwood of the swamp into 
the more open country, and the moonlight fell on the 
clear road before them. Father Giacomo, satisfied thait 
the beast justified Kcot's recommendation in being 
both sure and steady, found that his charge no longer 
required his exclusive attention, and called the forester 
to his side. There seemed now to be but little risk of 
their movements having been watched, and he ventured 
to enter into conversation with him, but in a subdued 
and cautious tone. 

"How far is it reckoned from hence to Michamstede?" 
he asked. 

" To Michamstede ? " said the forester ; " 'twill be 
full twelve miles, I warrant me, by the nighest road." 

"I almost thought it had been further,'' said the 
priest, with a sigh of relief. 

" The lady never thinks to travel so far to-night ? " 
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rejoined Picot^ in a whisper, casting a look of rude 
compassion towards her. 

" Hush I " said the priest — " you know the road 
thither?" 

'' That do I well, night or day ; I was born within a 
mile of it" 

" And the mynchery, if I remember rightly, lies just 
on the outside of the town ? " 

" Outside the north gate, before we cross the bridge ; 
I have a sister there who is under-portress." 

" 'Tis well," said Giacomo ; " thou seest. Mend 
Picot, I have some discretion in choosing a guide ; to 
the mynchery of Michamstede are we bound to-night, 
even at the risk of disturbing thine excellent sister's 
slumbers. Bring us but safely to the gates, however, 
and I will not fear to make my peace with her, and to 
send thee home contented with this night's work — ^if 
ever man of thy craft were content with honest earn- 
ings." 

They were silent again as they reached the little 
cluster of habitations that lay grouped round the 
chapel of St Bride at Lowcote. There was little need, 
it is true, of such precaution ; for the hamlet lay 
asleep, early as it was, and there was not a light to be 
seen in any of the dwellings. They stopped, at a whis- 
pered bidding from the priest, at the lych-gate which 
led into the chapel-yard, and drew aside under the 
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shadow of a solitary yew which grew beside it. There 
Kcot was left alone in charge of the lady, while Father 
Qiacomo passed in, and entered by a low side-door into 
the little sacristy. He was absent not more than two 
or three minutes ; but when he returned to them, the 
forester started with surprise, and scarcely suppressed 
a loud ejaculatioa * It was only a deep whisper from 
the priest, which reassured him that the figure which 
had now joined them was not that of a stranger. He 
was clad in the ordinary dress of a yeoman, and long 
straggling locks of dark hair gave quite a different 
character to the" strongly-defined eyebrow and full black 
eyes which, set in the close-shaven head of the eccle- 
siastic, seemed to have an unnatural power of looking 
into others instead of at them. Few would have re- 
cognised the chaplain of Ladysmede in his present 
guise, ev^n in broad daylight; and Picot, whose notions 
were very limited upon all subjects except woodcraft, 
and who had all a child's appreciation of the marvel- 
lous, found his awe of his companion by no means 
diminished by this simple act of transformation. Isola 
was evidently prepared for it ; and, without any remark 
from her, the little party again proceeded on their way. 
GrizzePs pace was an ambling shufSe, easy enough to 
the rider, and fast enough to put to full test the for- 
ester's practised powers of walking ; but the Italian, 
with long active strides, which seemed to cost him 
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hardly any exertion, kept up easily with the animal on 
the other side, and was able to support Isola in her 
seat whenever they came to any broken ground, or 
their road presented any other difficulty. They soon 
left Lowcote far behind, and in reply to Giacomo's 
anxious questioning, his companion had declared that 
she felt but little fatigued by the exertion. 

The evening, when they set out from the basket- 
maker's hut, was bright, and very warm for that late 
season. The moon, nearly at her full, had risen clear 
and well-defined, and it seemed that, if such a journey 
must be undertaken at all, a night better suited for it 
could scarcely have been chosen. But the forester, to 
whom Giacomo could not help communicating his own 
Satisfaction on this important point, did not assent to 
the remark as cordially as the other expected. His 
more experienced eye had detected, even before they 
reached Lowcote, symptoms which had made him glance 
round the horizon more than once with some inward 
inisgiving, though he had judged it useless to alarm 
his companions with what was very likely to be a 
groundless foreboding. But now the air was becoming 
unnaturally still, and the temperature almost oppres- 
sive ; the busy cries of the waterfowl in the marshes 
had ceased, and even the dull gurgling flow of the 
river, which ran close below them, might have been 
fancied to have stopped, so little was it audible. A 
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dark gloom — ^it was too regularly imiform to be called 
a cloud — ^was spreading over the sky behind them^ 
though as yet the moon shone out unobscured in the 
opposite quarter. The priest had been walking for the 
last half mile in silence, with his head bent, as busied 
with his own thoughts ; and the first who made any 
audible remark upon the ominous change in the ap- 
pearance of the sky was Isola, who now threw back 
the wrappings from her head with a sense of suffocat: 
ing oppression, and looking round her, noticed with 
alarm these indications of a coming storm. She at 
once drew Giacomo's attention to the threatening veil 
which was now rapidly widening and deepening around 
and above them. A single hasty glance convinced him 
that her fears were likely to be too weU founded. 

" Picot,'* said he, " I mislike the look of the wea- 
ther ; what say you?" 

" I say," replied the hunter, whose opinion on the 
subject had been for some time decided in his own 
mind, " that 'tis but a question now whether we may 
win to our journey's end before the storm break, or no ; 
for, I confess, a blacker promise I never saw in the 
heavens. We might move something faster, if so be 
the lady could bear it." 

" I might bear it, I think," said Isola ; " but I am 
taxing your strength sorely already — let us hope the 
storm will pass." 
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Some attempt was made to quicken the pace of the 
party, but their road soon led through a rougher coun- 
try, and became little more than a succession of steep 
ascents and descents, which demanded the greater cau- 
tion, as they were in many places thrown into shadow 
by the overhanging thickets on either side. Already 
large drops of rain had begun to fall ; the outer edge 
of the deep pall of cloud was gradually creeping over 
the moon's disc, and it became evident even to the 
most unwilling comprehension that in a few minutes 
the threatened storm would burst upon them. 

" Is there any possible shelter within reach," in- 
quired Oiacomo, " where we might abide until this 
pass over ? " 

" There is none, to my knowledge, nearer than Will- 
an*s Hope,*' replied Picot ; " and that is more than a 
mile." 

" And I should scarce choose to seek it," said the 
priest ; and again he tried to make more speed, while 
the heavy drops fell thicker, and a sharp flash of light- 
ning brought out vividly for a moment every object 
on their path, and, as it passed away, seemed by con- 
trast to leave them in almost total darkness ; and 
indeed the moon's friendly light had now almost dis- 
appeared. 

It seemed madness, however, in Isola's condition, to 
think of facing the weather at its worst. On the sug- 
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gestion of the forester, it was determined to turn aside 
into a wood close at hand, and there to seek protection 
at least from the heavy rain, which would soon have 
drenched them to the skin ; in the hope — which Kcot, 
however, said little to encourage — that the storm might 
after a while exhaust its violence, and enable them to 
pursue their journey. The lightning blazed round 
them in quick-recurring flashes, frightening even the 
patient animal on which Isola rode, before they could 
gain this comparative shelter ; and the thunder seemed 
one continuous roll, peal succeeding peal almost before 
the first had died away in the distance. They made 
their way with some diflSculty into a small dell, on the 
side of which two or three oaks of larger growth formed 
a canopy, which for the present was quite impervious 
to the rain ; and here it was determined to await the 
possibility of the weather clearing. Having lifted 
Isola &om her seat, the priest placed her in a half- 
reclining position against one of the oaks, where a par- 
tial hollow in the stem formed a kind of rude seat, and 
where she was perfectly protected from the weather. 
If it had not been for their more helpless companion, 
neither Giacomo nor the forester would have considered 
it any hardship to have bivouacked there until morn- 
ing ; nor, indeed, would there have been any need for 
serious anxiety even on her account, had not her 
recent illness made any such exposure dangerous. The 
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few words she spoke were cheerful and courageous; 
but it was evident that the fatigue of the journey had 
already told severely upon her weakened frame, and 
that her strength was rapidly failing. Still, it was now 
but four or five miles to the nunnery at Michamstede, 
and once there, she would be' sure of rest and quiet, 
and such careful treatment as her state required — bet- 
ter, indeed, as Giacomo was well aware, than many a 
royal and noble lady could command in the chambers 
of her own palace, with all the aid which wealth and 
power could buy ; for whatever skill in medicine and 
surgery that rude age might boast, was chiefly to be 
found in the monastery or the convent. And the lady 
Brunhild, abbess of Michamstede, had a reputation for 
leech-craft which had spread far and wide, and almost 
rivalled the more miraculous virtues of the Holy Well, 
which had first decided the site of the mynchery. 
There was no fear but that her cloister-gate would be 
opened at any hour to a woman in sickness or in peril ; 
but Oiacomo had other grounds also on which he 
intended that Isola should appeal to her protection, and 
was not to be dependent for his reception there merely 
on the good- will of Hcot's relative, the portress at the 
gate — a connection of which, as may well be sup- 
posed, he had been wholly ignorant until that evening. 
But the storm still raged with steady violence, and 
the forester, who had several times left theii shelter 
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to make examination of the weather from the higher 
and more open ground, returned each time with the 
same unfavourable report. Giacomo, anxious and im- 
patient, had spent nearly an hour of weary delay, partly 
in striving to support and cheer his companion, convers- 
ing with her, however, but sparingly, and in a low voice ; 
and partly in walking restlessly backwards and for- 
wards, under the ample shelter of the trees. Picot had 
just returned from his last unprofitable reconnoissance, 
and the priest had once more put his hopeless ques- 
tion as to any favourable sign in the sky, when a 
single crash, like the splitting of some huge rock, burst 
over their heads, a stream of lightning played, as it 
seemed, upon their very persons, and Isola, with a 
faint cry, feU forwards on the ground 

Strong-nerved as he was, Giacomo started as the 
tiiunder broke over them, and for some moments both 
wei'e blinded by the flash. But he had heard Isola's 
cry, and had already raised her in his arms, before 
Picot had recovered himself sufficiently to be conscious 
of what had happened. No exclamation broke from 
the Italian's lips as he supported the insensible form, 
and he did not even utter her name. His first impres- 
sion was that she was dead — that the lightning had 
struck her. It was too dark to see her face ; but there 
was neither breath nor pulse, and the limbs hung power- 
less. Whatever his feelings were, he had long learnt 
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to control them ; and even in the agony of his first 
belief he was calm and self-possessed. In a quiet voice 
he called Picot to his assistance, and the forester's 
emotion, when he understood the cause, would have 
appeared, to an outward observer much the stronger 
of the two. He groaned aloud and wrung his hands, 
partly in honest sorrow, and partly, it must be con- 
fessed, in a selfish personal horror of his position. The 
priest stopped his demonstrations by a hand laid 
quietly on his shoulder. 

" She has fainted," he said ; but he did not believe 
his own words. 

" She is dead, poor lady, God help us ! " said Picot, 
crossing himself. 

But the priest was right. At that moment the light* 
ning flashed again, almost as vivid as before, and light- 
ing up for an instant the features of the three with 
ghastly distinctness; then. all became doubly dark; 
but Giacomo's keen glance had marked a slight cut 
upon the forehead of Isola, from which the blood was 
trickling. She had but swooned, partly from nervous 
terror at the fearful proximity of the lightning, and 
partly from the weakness and fatigue against which 
she had struggled so long. Yet her danger had been 
imminent; the tree next to that against which she 
had rested had been rent and twisted as if it had been 
a lath. 
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" Quick, Kcot/' said the priest, — " hold her, thus — 
softly — for an instant." 

The forester knelt down, and received from Giacomo 
his still insensible burden, while the latter searched in 
the darkness for the cordial which he carried in his 
wallet, and strove to pour a few drops into her mouth. 
Her breathing was returning, but it was still some 
minutes before any degree of consciousness seemed 
to be restored. At length a faint pressure of Giacomo's 
hand gave the first token that reason was still there, as 
well as life. Then for the first time, a low cry, or 
rather murmur, of joy and relief escaped his lips. 

** And now, alas ! " said he to the forester, ** where 
can we carry her? Is there no human dwelling to 
shelter it may be a dyiug woman in such a night as 
this ? " 

" Willan's Hope is close by," said Picot ; " I know 
of none other nigher than Brock's ferry, and that may 
be hard upon two miles." 

"To Willan's Hope, then, it must be," said Giacomo, 
slowly and thoughtfully ; " we may carry her so far, 
you think ? " 

We may carry her easily enough," returned the 
forester, " were I certain of the path ; I had need to 
know the tracks in these holts well enough, but a 
night like this bewilders a man. If I could once make 
my way to Wade's Oak, now, it would save us full half 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE REFUGE. 



It Still wanted more than two hours to midnight : but 
on any other evening than the present, a stranger 
arriving unexpectedly at Willan's Hope thus late would 
have found every individual of the household gone to 
rest, and would have had to make long and loud sum- 
mons for admittance, and to have held much formal 
parley with old Warenger, even if under his cautious 
discipline he had obtained admittance at all. On this 
particular night there were exceptional circumstances 
which favoured those who had such pressing need of 
its hospitable shelter. The banquet which had closed 
the day's sport at Ladysmede, though its mirth had 
been somewhat constrained, had been prolonged until 
comparatively late in the evening. Gladice, willing to 
show that she appreciated her ^ardian's forbearance 
« th. bunthg tL,. W con,pL ^.h U. pr^.g 
request to remain later than her wont, and she and 
her escort had barely reached the Tower, by brisk 
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riding over the last mile or two, before the storm 
began. The liberal hospitalities of Sir Godfrey had 
softened the faithful Warenger's heart into a more 
genial mood than usual ; and the many parting cups 
which had been drunk at Ladysmede were a very 
excellent reason why, after a ride of a dozen miles, it 
seemed to him churlish to send his followers thirsty to 
bed. So the strong black beer had been brought out, 
and fresh logs thrown on the great hall fire, and by 
its cheerful blaze the old seneschal discussed with his 
men-at-arms the points of the chase, the jovial 
good-fellowship of their host, and the courtesy of the 
crusader. It was seldom that he allowed his official 
dignity so far to unbend itself j and they listened to 
him as to an oracle, though, like other oracles, he was 
occasionally indistinct. The rain was splashing down 
audibly without, and the thunder rattled in volleys 
round the old walls till they seemed to reel again ; but 
these soimds, to men safe clustered round a blazing 
fire, with the leathern jack of stout liquor passing from 
hand to hand, only added a keener relish to their en- 
joyment, and Warenger was loud in self-congratula- 
tions that his foresight had hurried the ladies home- 
wards, and so housed them safely before the storm 
began. He was enlarging to his admiring listeners 
upon some knotty point of venerie, when, during a 
brief pause in the roar of the tempest, the lowing of 

VOL. L N 
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cattle was distinctly heard without The seneschal 
had still eyes and ears enough for all his duties. 

" Willibald/' said he, turning round to one of the 
serving men who lay on the floor at a little distance, 
half asleep, half interested in the conversation of their 
superiors — " were the milch-kine driven in to-night ? " 
The man rose, and murmured some reply by no 
means satis&d;ory. 

'^ Out upon thee, nowt-head ! hast no more sense 
than to leave the poor brutes out in a wild night like 
this? It were as good a deed as ever was done to 
send thee out to keep them company — some two or 
three of ye go with hini, and have them in straight." 

The guilty Willibald hurried from the hall to repair 
his neglect, followed more leisurely by two of his com- 
panions. It was not a night for either man or beast 
to be abroad if they could help it. 

" See ye here now," said Warenger, moralising with 
that earnest and slow -voiced gravity with which good 
liquor inspires some men — " see what comes of a man 
being his o>vn master, and having too little to do : be- 
cause I ride with my lady to the hunt this morning, 
that young knave does nothing else, I dare be sworn, 
all day, but lie on the bank below there, and gibe with 
the washing-wenches — tending the cattle forsooth ! 
and leaves them abroad in such weather I Ye need 
Sir Amyas back among ye here, to set matters straight 
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— I am too tender-hearted to deal with such a crew ; 
he always said there was no living in comfort at Wil- 
lan's Hope until he made a rule of hanging a man 
once a-year/' 

More than one of those present could have borne 
testimony to Sir Amyas* paternal administration, which 
had certainly not been sparing of the rod. Sharp as 
such discipline might appear, in the state of morality 
among the retainers of the old tower in his days, this 
summary sacrifice to justice of one rogue annually 
might not have been more than a fair per-centage 
upon their deserts ; the objectionable feature in his 
system was that the night was rather sudden and 
capricious in his selection, and did not always hang 
the right man. At his death, however, the wild follow- 
ing of Willan's Hope had been largely reduced in 
number, and weeded of its more obnoxious members. 
Warenger's own rule, strict as it was, was reasonable 
enough, though he now and then aflfected to refer with 
regret to the reckless despotism under which he had 
himself been disciplined. His allusion to their late lord 
awoke a multitude of reminiscences in the little circle. 

" Ay, Sir Amyas had a strange way with him, some- 
times," said one of the elder men; "I remember well, 
long ago, and so does Harry yonder, when I had the 
grooming of his horse, and carried him a bundle or two 
of green rye in the spring season, — as is but right, ye 
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all know, to sweeten a beast's blood — ^but Sir Amyas, 

he never would give in to it, and had forbid it, as I 

suppose; well, he had me clapt up in a stall for ten 

days, and fed with dry oats and water; 'tis a marvel to 

me now how I lived through it ; and he set old Grylle 

— ^you mind him, Harry? — to fix a set of horse shoes 

on me. * Shoe him sound, Grylle,', saith he — I can hear 

him now; and though the old man had a kindness for 

me, and drove the nails in but ligh^", I could show you 
the marks yet, hands and feet." 

Though the story was well known, all laughed loudly 
except Warenger, who shook his head gravely, and 
looked into the empty vessel before him. "He had a 
merry humour," said he. " Heaven rest him ! " 

" 'Twas a humour from which I am fain to be de- 
livered, natheless," said Cropt Harry with some energy. 

" Ha! " said the seneschal, '* how little gratitude there 
is in men ! He saved thy life once, Harry — never man 
came so near hanging." 

" Near hanging, dost call it. Master Seneschal? to be 
strung up by the neck for an hour, like a popinjay, for 
a mark for my lord's arrows? Small thanks to him that 
I am here to tell of it." 

" He did but graze thy head once, man, and he cut 
the cord with the third or fourth arrow," said Warenger, 
apologetically; "that was in Sir Amyas' young days, 
when he would play a colt's prank or two ; but no man 
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could draw a bow better, ere his hand began to shake, 
when he list to try/' 

"And how canst talk about an hour, Harry?'' said 
one of his comrades; " it was scarce five minutes from 
first to last/' 

" Minutes or hours, that be as a man reckons," said 
Harry, turning round upon him with a wrath which he 
dared not vent upon the seneschal : " they go mortal 
slow with a rope round his weasand, as thou wilt have 
a chance to know when thy time comes ; an I had been 
cursed with thy pursy neck and short breath, it had 
been long enough to have made an end of me." 

"Well," returned the other, " there has been many a 
better man strung up, and never a friend to shoot him 
down." 

« Ay," said Hany. « and many a worse rides free." 

Rude jest and laugh still went round, and other tales 
were told of Sir Amyas* mad doings, to which old 
Warenger listened with a feeling more like tender regret 

than virtuous indignation, when the conversation was 
interrupted by the hasty re-entrance of Willibald, shak- 
ing the wet from him like one of his own beasts. 

" There be strangers at the gate, Master Seneschal," 
said he, " asking shelter for the night." 

" Strangers? " said Warenger; " who, and what are 
they ? — speak, man ! " 

" One is a woman," said Willibald, " and they say she 
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is sick ; they have lost their way in the storm, and fallen 
in with one of the foresters from Ladysmede, who has 
brought them thus far." 

" And where do they come from, that they must be 
roaming the country with a sick woman at such hours?" 
said the seneschal, by no means well pleased at this 
demand on his hospitality. 

" Nay, that I did not stay to ask," said the man, with 
some show of humanity — " the woman is well-nigh 
death, by their account; she might be dead, poor soul, 
to judge by her looks, for her face is as white as '' 

"Plague on thee I"' said Warenger testily, as Willi- 
bald hesitated in search of a comparison ; " thou art a 
rare one to look in a woman's face, I warrant me, dead 
or alive, daylight or no light — ^'tis the only gift thou art 
blest with, if I could only tell how to put it to any 
useful purpose." And pushing Willibald through the 
door before him, and grumbling as he went, the old 
seneschal proceeded towards the gate to inspect the 
belated travellers. 

He found Giacomo and the forester sheltering their 
helpless burden as well as they could in an angle of the 
outer wall — ^for neither Willibald nor his companions 
ventured to admit them without permission— and a 
moment's glance at the party satisfied him that their 
need was urgent. Stem as he was in his rule of watch 
and ward, the old man had a heart, and would scarcely 
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have refused an enemy shelter in such a night, unless 
upon a point of strategy. To be troubled with guests 
of questionable character, and a sick woman among 
them, at such an hour, was very far from agreeable ; but 
to refuse them admittance would have shocked him as 
an act of churlish inhospitality, even if he had not had 
regard to the feelings which his lady might be supposed 
to entertain on such a question. Having gone out 
merely to satisfy himself as to the correctness of Willi- 
bald's story, he summoned the forester to the gate, and 
scarcely waiting for a reply to his brief inquiries, gave 
orders that the party should be admitted, and brought 
at once into the castle halL The men-at-arms stood 
back with a respectful instinct, or even tendered rude 
but well-meant help — ^for Gladice's presence had some 
humanising influence in the old fortress — ^when they saw 
the pale form disengaged from its drenched wrappings, 
and laid on two or three low seats hastily arranged for 
her support in front of the hearth. Warenger himself 
forgot all further questioning as to the travellers' names 
and destination, in the belief that he was looking on a 
dying woman. Once, indeed, a^ he heard Giacomo's 
voice, it struck him that the accents were familiar, but 
he had seldom seen the chaplain at Ladysmede, and did 
not recognise him in his yeoman's dress. Some of the 
women of the household were at once roused from their 
sleep, and Isola, who had revived a little in the warmth 
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of the fire, was carried to a chamber, with a short but 
emphatic charge from the seneschal that all appliances 
which the place afibrded should be used for her restor- 
ation. 

The tale which Picot had to tell, when called upon, 
for an explanation, was a simple and easy one, and, as 
far as mere words went, not a long way removed from 
the truth. He was out watching for Sir Godfrey — 
(and he had an opportunity at this part of his story of 
enlarging upon the atrocity of Cuthwin's proceedings) — 
when he fell in with two belated travellers, sheltering 
in the wood from the storm ; then the lady had been 
taken ill — her horse had run ofi* — and, in common 
charity, he had led them to Willan's Hope as the nearest 
available refuge. The stranger was next called upon to 
give some account of himself But if the old seneschal 
could have given him a lesson in arms, Father Giacomo 
was more than a match for him in diplomacy. He was 
perfectly courteous, and even deferential, and perfectly 
uncommunicative. He was travelling on business — 
important business, and of a private nature. The lady 
was — a lady, on whom he was in attendance. He could 
not possibly say more. Warenger went to his repose 
grumbling and discontented, promising himself that he 
would know more of the matter on the morrow. But 
when the morrow came, and the seneschal could spare 
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time from his ordinary duties to make farther inquiry 
about his guests, the yeoman was gone. He had been 
satisfied to learn that his companion, though weak and 
exhausted by the fatigues of the night, had recovered 
suflSciently to be sensible of the Lady Gladice's anxious 
care and kindness; and he had not thought it necessary 
to take leave, at parting, of any one except the forester. 
To him Giacomo had, in a few words, expressed his 
thanks, and had offered for his acceptance a piece of gold, 
which would have made him a wealthier man than he 
had ever been in his life. But Picot drew back, and, 
putting both his hands behind him to be out of the 
way of sudden surprise or temptation, shook his head, 
and by words and gestures declined its acceptance. 

" Fool ! " said Giacomo, " 'tis good French coin ; the 
moneyer at Michamstede will break it into groats for 
thee, and not cheat thee much more than thy friend the 
miller, and ask thee no questions whence it came."' 

But Picot, though he eyed the piece lovingly, stirred 
not a finger towards it. 

" I did my service for good-will, father," said he, in 
a faltering voice. 

Giacomo looked him in the face, and broke into a 
silent but hearty laugh, still holding out the coin. 

" Well ! as you will," said he at last, " as you will. 
I will set the service to thy side of the reckoning." 
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"The saints forefend me!*' said Kcot, watching 
Oiacomo's long strides as he departed. " I trust that 
day of reckoning will never come ; but they cannot get 
fast hold of a man, as I have heard, unless he either 
take their money or sign his name, and that I am 
never like to do." 



CHAPTER X. 



MEMORIES OF THE PAST. 



The vesper service was over in the church of St Mary, 
the echo of the last long-drawn response had died away,, 
and slowly rising from their seats on either side the 
choir, two by two, the long procession of Benedictine 
brothers filed down the nave, and, drawing their cowls 
over their heads as they passed through the great west 
doors, dispersed in silence to their cella The abbot 
dismissed his chaplains at the foot of the staircase lead- 
ing to his chamber, and continued for some little time 
to pace the cloister alone. The doors of the church 
still stood open as he passed, and after a while he 
re-entered. It was perhaps the place of all others 
where, at that hour, he would feel most secure from 
interruption. The twilight outside deepened into 
gloom within the building ; but the tapers which 
burned continually before the several altars were now 
shining out amidst their rich decorations, and their 
rays, flashed back in many colours from gilded vessels 
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and jewelled shrines, mingled with the last gleams of 
dayli'ght, with an effect not the less beautiful because 
it partook of unreality. 

The abbot passed slowly into the choir, and, turning 
through the line of low arches on his right, stood within 
the side-chapel, where lay buried the De Burghs of 
Ladysmede. Some of them, it has been said, had been 
benefactors to the house of Rivelsby ; and the altar of 
St Mary of Egypt, to whom the chapel was dedicated, 
blazed with precious stones and metals, and was lighted 
more liberally than any other within the precincts by 
the pious bequest of one of the knights who lay at its 
foot. The very diadem on the Egyptian brow of the 
image — "black, but comely" — was said to have been 
the royal crown of a Moorish princess, and was valued 
at a sum which, if it could have been realised, would 
have released the good abbot and his brethren from 
all their diflSculties. The light from, the tall waxen 
columns, for their proportions were unusual, fell full 
upon the figures of the warriors which, carved in stone 
of Caen or alabaster, reposed at full length upon the 
tombs below. There lay at rest at last, voyage and 
venture over, Sir Berart " le Boiteux," who had known 
but little rest in life ; whose crippled foot had trod the 
soil of half Europe under Count Bobert of Normandy, 
before it was planted on the Saxon rampart at Hast, 
ings. Not even the fair domain of Ladysmede, which 
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had rewarded his good service on that day, could long 
content his roving spirit. Gladly he had returned with 
the conqueror to fight again in the fields of Maine and 
Anjou, and had only come home — ^if for him the idea 
of home had any existence — in time to die. There also, 
side by side, lay Sir Ivo and his lady. It would have 
been ungrateful indeed of the brotherhood of Eivelsby 
if they had been unmindful of the short and simple 
appeal which the legend made to their charity — no 
long list of honours and virtues boldly challenging the 
admiration and gratitude of posterity, but the simple 
words ]PrU{ pour nou$. For some of their richest 
manors had been Sir Ivo's gift, and they owed an extra 
portion of wrae and cheese at their daily table, besides 
many a costly offering at their altars, to the munifi- 
cence of his lady. There, too, united to his brother 
Sir Eainald in death as they had never been since 
their childhood, with features all too faithfully ren- 
dered in the stone by the truthful sculptor — ^with what 
seemed the ghastly grin of death making the scowl 
which he had worn in life even more repulsive — ^lay 
" Evil Sir Hugh," as he was called : a name which, in 
its day, had been a terror to many a wife and mother 
among his own dependents in the valley of the Ouse, even 
more than to his lawful enemies. The hands were fast 
joined in perpetual prayer now, if that might atone for 
the omissions of a life ; and over the hauberk of mail^ 
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which had proved but vain defence against the dagger 
of an unknown assassin, was drawn that which it was 
hoped might serve him in better stead against the 
powers of darkness — the sleeveless scapulary of the. 
Benedictine, through which the mailed arms and hands 
showed with strange incongruity. In such habit he 
had been carried to his burial, as if under that holy 
disguise it might be possible for the reckless evU-doer 
to pass the gates of heaven. The feet of each warrior 
were set fast upon the emblematic dragon, in charitable 
hope that here at least sin might be trampled down. 

The abbot paced slowly up the chapel, and gazed on 
each of the figures as he passed. He seemed to read 
the lesson. 

" Ay," he said, as he paused in his walk, '' there, if 
ever, earthly passions are at rest ; but not till then — 
not till then ! Even here in the cloister, what avails it 
to have renounced the world without, when we cannot 
escape from the world within us ? St Mary forgive me, 
if the thought be sinful ! But it seems to me often, as 
if Heaven laughs to scorn all the barriers which we tiy 
to raise for ourselves. Here lies this Sir Hugh — who, 
if half the tales they tell of him be true, was cut off in 
deadly sin — ^they buried him here in holy ground, with 
chants and litanies ; and thrice a-year, by the liberality 
of Sir Bainald (Qod grant it be reckoned to him !) 
do we yet sing mass for his soul ; whilst gallant and 
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honest Miles de Burgh died in a heathen lazar-house ; 
his body, it may be, cast forth to dggs and birds in 
those misbelievers' fashion, or, in any case, far enough 
from any kindly office or Christian prayer; and his 
cousin Godfrey — niggard that he is in all things but 
his own pleasures — ^grudged us payment for one poor 
vesper-jervice ! though, if the prayers of an old com- 
rade, who was a better soldier, I fear, than a church- 
man, may avail him aught, he has them,"" said the 
abbot humbly — " Heaven knows he has them, without 
price ! "" and crossing himself, he knelt down on the 
lowest step of the altar, and rapidly, yet not without 
devotion, with crossed arms and low bent head, mur- 
mured a placebo for the departed spirit. 

He was yet on his knees when he was startled by 
an " Amen," from a low deep voice behind him.. He 
turned, and rose hastily. Within three or four yards 
of him stood the figure of a monk, his head bowed in 
reverential obeisance. 

Abbot MartiQ felt the blood flush into his face, from 
an impatient feeling of anger and annoyance. He was 
not ashamed of humbling himself in prayer, nor yet of 
being seen to pray ; but he would have been loth to 
have it thought — as it would be perhaps by some — 
that he had chosen such a place for his private devo- 
tions purposely, for the chance it offered of his being 
seen by his brethren. He was naturally indignant also 
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at the thought that his movements had been dogged 
unwarrantably. ^ 

"Brother/' said he to the intruder, in as cahn a tone 
as he could command — " what is your will with me ? " 

The monk raised his head, and half throwing back 
his cowl, enabled the abbot to recognise the features of 
the Italian Giacomo. 

"Pardon, my gracious lord," said he, in his low 
gentle voice, " pardon me, I humbly entreat you, and 
believe that I have unwittingly intruded on your 
prayers ; but do not grudge it me," he added, as the 
abbot replied by a somewhat haughty gesture — "it 
were well for me, perhaps, if I could listen to the 
prayer of an honest man oftener." 

There was an earnestness in his tone which softened 
the abbot at once. "But this dress,'' he said, still 
regarding him with some surprise and displeasure — 
" what means this disguise ? " 

" It is worn by many, father, to cover worse motives 
than mine. But it is no disguise, in the sense in which 
you mean it ; I, too, was once — nay, if once, I am still 
— ^a Benedictine." 

The abbot started. " And an apostate ? " he asked, 
with visible disgust. 

" Some might call me so ; I would trust the abbot 
of Kivelsby to use a less bitter word, did he know all. 
But we will not speak of this. Again I crave your 
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pardon for coming before you in a habit which, it is 
true, I claim no right to wear. But I had need to 
see and speak with you, and my movements may be 
watched ; even the chatter of the good brethren here, 
had I been known to pass the gate in my own person, 
would have been dangerous — a besetting sin of the 
cloister, Father Abbot, is curiosity ; and I would not 
have our communications made common talk just 
now." 

"But you risk a worse discovery ; you may be de- 
tected here at any moment,'' said the abbot, with a 
hearty and honest dislike of false pretences. 

" Danger is for the coward who hesitates, father ; 
all is safe to those who feel it so. I salute no man ; I 
keep my head, bent upon my chest ; my cowl half- 
drawn over my face ; my eyes fixed upon the ground ; 
if brother Peter at the gate should so far rouse himself 
as to mark my coming and going, he can but look upon 
my bearing as an edifying example to your house of 
obedience to the rule." 

There was something of the old bantering tone — 
something also of the chuckling consciousness of the 
practised and successful dissembler, which jarred un- 
pleasantly upon his listener's ear. Perhaps he read 
this in the abbot's face, which his keen eyes watched 
as usual. The next moment he was serious again. 
" Can we speak safely here ? " he asked. 

VOL. I. o 
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The abbot looked round the chapel to make sure 
that they were alone. 

** At least we are secure from sudden interruption/' 
he replied ; " and I, too, have something which I 
would say, since we have met again." 

"First," said Giacomo ; '* though I feel that I need 
scarcely ask— how is it with the child ?" 

"He is well," said Abbot Martin, smiling for the 
first time — "well and happy. I would not say he has 
forgotten you ; but even love and sorrow pass lightly 
at his years. Has Sir Qodfrey any misgiving, think 
you, of his being here among us ? " 

" I am not sure,'* replied the Italian, thoughtfully ; 
" after the first storm was over — for storm there was, 
as you may guess — we have had few words together, 
and he seems to avoid his name; but I hold his silence 
to be no good sign." 

" You have heard of the demand which Sir Nicholas 
sent hither in the king's name ? ** 

" Yes," replied Giacomo, with one of his unpleasant 
smiles ; " I had some knowledge of the honour which 
his majesty intended your house." 

The abbot took no notice of the other's manner, but 
proceeded to mention briefly the fact of the royal 
messenger's visit, and his recognition of Giulio at the 
window. 

" Dubois," said the Italian ; " I heard it was he 
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that did the errand ; a man that sees .much and says 
little. Whatever he learns, he will keep probably un- 
til he can turn it to some purpose of his own. But I 
know Sir Godfrey's temper ; if he had any certain in- 
formation that the boy was here, he would not lose a 
day in demanding him." 

"If he should see fit to threaten force," said the 
abbot, " we are but in poor case at Bivelsby to resist 
it ; and there are few to whom I could look for aid 
against him, even in a cause where he had less show 
of right than this. — But I have something of which I 
must speak " — He cast another glance round them, to 
satisfy himself that they were out of the reach of curi- 
ous ears. Then drawing close to the Italian, yet care- 
fully turning his face aside — " When last we met," he 
continued, "you mentioned a name I had not heard for 
many a year — ^a name I never thought to hear again." 

He paused for a moment, but Qiacomo did not in- 
terrupt him. 

" I do not care to hide from you " — (Giacomo smiled 
silently to himself) — " that it brought with it remem- 
brances which moved me much ; and now, answer me 
one question — I have surely earned the right to ask — 
and answer truly, standing here in the presence of the 
dead, and of Him who lives for ever. She is dead, you 
tell me ; dead to me she has been long since ; is this 
boy her child ? " 
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" I will answer you truly/' said the Italian — " lie is. 
I owed you a confidence, and so far I repay it. But 
question me no further ; so much may concern you to 
ask, and you have the right to know; but as to matters 
which touch the Knight of Ladysmede, I will not 
speak ; nay, any knowledge which you might gain 
from me, could only serve at present to bring more 
trouble upon your house than, it may be, I have 
brought already." 

When the abbot turned his face full upon the 
Italian, it had lost its usual expression of frank bene- 
volence, and the brow was very dark and stem. His 
voice was hoarse with some strong emotion, as he said 
— " I ever held Godfrey de Burgh for a godless and a 
selfish man, but I could not have believed— I hardly 
now believe — that he would take the life of a child. 
Surely your fears have misled you in this ? " 

" Whoso is guilty in one point, is guilty in all," re- 
joined the chaplain — " I thought it a hard word once ; 
does your experience of men, reverend father, confirm 
the saying, or not ? '' 

" I know not," said the abbot hurriedly — " I know- 
not." His thoughts were too busy with individuals 
now to discuss general maxims, divine or human. 

" I will not ask to see the child,'' said Giacomo — 
"it were better not — and I do but detain you, and risk 
the shutting of your gates upon me ; I thank you, and 
I take my leave." 
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" And who are you ? " said the abbot, speaking al- 
most bitterly in his strong feeling, — " who are you ? 
monk — priest — Englishman — Italian — ^you whose false- 
hood stands almost self-confessed — perjured in your 
monastic vow — faithless to the master whose bread 
you eat — one whom in my whole soul I should loathe 
and despise — and yet whose bare word I have trusted 
—St Mary forgive me if I be wrong therein !— and am 
trusting still, to mine own grievous peril and that of 
my house ! " 

" Lord abbot," said the Italian, "you have read that 
when the Hebrew had a true message to deliver, men 
did not ask him if he himself were immaculate or no ; 
he gave them a sign by which to know him for a pro- 
phet. Even so judge of me — ^by the token I have 
given." 

Abbot Martin searched his features with a glance 
almost as keen as his own, " Man ! " said he, " I can- 
not call to mind that we ever met in earlier days — ^the 
days of which you would remind me ; how came you 
by the knowledge of the only secret of my life ? " 

" By no unlawful means, nor yet from any human 
lips — I am neither wizard nor eavesdropper ; if I said 
by instinct, I might seem to speak riddles, but I should 
say true." 

" I thought," said the abbot, abruptly, " that she of 
whom you speak had taken the veil in the convent of 
the Marcellines ? " 
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" It was 80 said," replied the Italian, looking down. 

"Miserable man/' said the abbot, again almost 
fiercely, and in a voice raised beyond aU considerations 
of prudence — " what wrong have I done you, that you 
have thus forced yourself, with these things of the 
past, upon one who had sought and hoped to renounce 
them ! above all, that you have embittered a memory 
of which the pain had parsed away, and which, untU 
now at least, had in it no dishonour ? " 

" Dishonour ! " said the priest, in a more guarded 
tone, but not with less emotion than the other — *' ay, 
churchmen that ye are, with all your penitential dis- 
ciplines to mortify the flesh, there was never rule yet 
given that could teach men to humble the spirit — Dis- 
honour ! it is the single hell in which the men of this 
generation firmly believe. Abbot or soldier, what mat- 
ters it — there spoke the true spirit of knighthood, not 
that of the Nazarene ! so would you thrust from you 
your truest and best affections, did they stand in the 
way of your worship of that brazen idol ! I much 
doubt me, father, whether you are more faithful to the 
spirit of the vows of St Benedict than I have been to 
their letter. I at least," he continued bitterly, " have 
learned to trample my honour in the dust ; for years I 
have been content to suffer a worse penance than any 
known in the cloister — to be a scorn and loathing in 
the eyes of others, and even in my own — to be what 
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you called me even now, apostate to my vow, traitor 
to those I- have professed to serve — and all this for 
what ? not for wealth, or life, or happiness, if that 
could ever be mine ; not for any selfish hopes in earth 
or heaven^ — but for a memory and a dream ! " 

'* Or for revenge," said the abbot, sternly, as he met 
the flashing eye of the Italian. 

"Eevenge? say justice, if you would not do me 
wrong ; justice for those who cannot claim it for them- 
selves. Let those look well to their own safety who 
stand between it and me ! Night and day, for many a 
year, I have thought for it, worked for it, sinned for it 
— ^if a hundred lives stood in the way of it, I would 
not spare, if I saw it within my grasp ; and I shall 
win it yet." 

He might have gone on, for he was speaking, for 
once, out of the heart's abundance. But a step was 
heard in the choir — it was the subsacrist approaching 
in the discharge of some of his duties. Drawing his 
cowl again over his head, and looking on the ground, 
Giacomo passed slowly by him, self-possessed and un- 
suspected, and the abbot was left alone. 



CHAPTER XI. 



THE CONFESSOR. 



Fob many days Isola had lain upon the couch to which 
she had been carried on her first arrival at the fortress, 
utterly exhausted in body and spirit, and appearing 
barely conscious of the anxious cares of her hostesses. 
Her senses had never wholly forsaken her ; but she 
remained in that state of prostration in which scenes 
and objects pass before the eyes and are partially 
understood and recognised, but leave the mind merely 
passive, without the power or the inclination to inquire 
or reason upon them. Her health had not actually 
suffered from the exposure to the storm, but the nerves 
had been overstrained while she was yet weak from 
recent illness ; and it was well for her that Giacomo 
had been compelled to choose Willan's Hope as her 
place of shelter. Elfhild's calm experience, and the 
waxm-hearted devotion of Oladice, whose feelings, once 
roused, confessed to no fatigue and grudged no exertion, 
were far more valuable in her case than any resources 
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which the profoundest medical science could have 
brought to bear. Slowly, day by day, her eyes re- 
gained their expression, and looked inquiringly from 
one kind face to the other, and then were closed with 
a grateful but weary smile. Once, and only once, in 
the dusk of the evening, Qladice had been told that 
the yeoman who had been her escort had called to 
make inquiry after his lady's health ; but before she 
could effect her escape to the castle-hall — which she 
fuUy intended to have done, in spite of her aunt's 
dignified scruples — he had already received his answer, 
and was gone. Picot, however, had several times 
made his appearance at the fortress, and had shown a 
very natural and praiseworthy interest in the fair 
traveller's recovery ; and it was equally praiseworthy 
that the two ladies should have summoned the forester 
to their presence to relieve his anxiety by their personal 
assurances, and perhaps equally natural that they 
should question him as to the circumstances of his 
encounter with the travellers on that terrible night, 
when he had the good fortune to become, in a humble 
sense, the deliverer of a lady in distress. As Hcot 
belonged to Ladysmede, and therefore might be con- 
sidered almost as an actual retainer of their own house, 
it was by no means derogatory — as Elfhild was at the 
pains to observe, in her own and her niece's vindica- 
tion — to hold those communications with him on this 
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interesting subject, which it would have been quite 
indecorous to have entered upon with a stranger whose 
degree and general belongings were utterly unknown. 
The forester remained firm in his account of the 
adventure; which, if not strictly true, had the vast 
advantage which a silent falsehood always has over the 
richest inventive faculty: it defied cross-questioning, 
and led the originator into no mistakes or self-contra- 
dictions. And when Picot once found that he was 
looked upon by Gladice (whose notions of the heroic, 
it will be remembered, were scarcely orthodox) rather 
in the light of a hero, he was carefal to present the 
adventures of the night to his fair questioners as much 
as possible in that point of view ; not so much, let it 
be said in justice, for the sake of claiming any undue 
credit to himself, as in the hope of fixing their atten- 
tion upon his own desperate exertions, and the perils 
which his courage and sagacity had surmounted, rather 
than on the previous history of the stranger lady and 
her companion. So well did he succeed, that he re- 
ceived from the noble hands of Elf hild herself a cup of 
wine, with a gracious intimation of her high favour 
and approval; to which the younger lady added a 
piece of silver, which Picot accepted with many thanks, 
and little scruple of conscience. Even if he felt it was 
given upon a somewhat overrated estimate of his 
deserts as a hero, he was content to take it as the 
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reward of virtuous self-denial in the matter of the 
Italian's gold. If any one had eared to track the 
forester on his return after these visits of inquiry, it 
might have been noticed that he always met Father 
Giacomo either by the river-side or in the neighbour- 
hood of his chapel at Lowcote. 

However naturally desirous the ladies of Willan's 
Hope might be to learn something of the history of 
the stranger who had been thus left helpless in their 
charge, their kindness was much stronger than their 
curiosity. Even when Isola had so far recovered as to 
be able to express her thanks in words, no question 
ever passed the lips of Elf hild or Gladice which could 
have implied that they sought any explanation of 
the circumstances which had made her their guest. 
Neither of them were conscious that they were 
showing any peculiar delicacy in this reserve, or were 
exercising any but the simplest duties of hospitality. 

It need not be supposed, however, that in the 
privacy of their own chamber the aunt and niece felt 
any obligation to silence upon so interesting a subject. 
If their sick visitor was indebted to them for her Ufe, 
they in their turn had very much to thank her for. It 
would have been not far from the truth to say of both 
of them — certainly of Gladice, and Elfhild's youth was 
a long time to look back upon — ^that they had never 
been so happy in their lives. They had become 
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possessed of two things most necessary to woman's 
happiness - something upon which to lavish their 
whole hearts-full of spontaneous and uncalculating 
love and kindness, and something to talk about. The 
possible unworthiness of the object — the positive 
mystery which attached to it — were additional points 
of attraction. Instead of sitting dreaming in the 
window, Gladice was now always busy either devising 
something for the comfort of their new charge, or 
inventing and suggesting to her relative some ingeni- 
ous elucidation of the stranger's history, which the 
elder lady usually pronounced impossible, and thereby 
gave her liiece the opportunity of following out in her 
mind a new train of conjecture for the morrow. 

It was possible, also, that another break in the 
isolated life of the old fortress had contributed to 
enliven the spirits of its occupants, and to make them 
less sensible of the weariness of their daily cares in 
the sick-chamber. Twice there had been visitors from 
Ladysmede. Once Sir Godfrey had accompanied his 
guest, and passed an hour or two in converse with his 
fair kinswomen ; and again both had listened with 
delighted attention to the stirring incidents of war 
told by the eloquent tongue of the Crusader. The 
second time Sir Nicholas had come alone, followed 
only by his esquire, and had besought the ladies' com- 
pany to witness the performance of a cast of foreign 
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hawks which he had brought with him, and which 
bore a wonderful reputation. Elfhild had on this 
occasion prayed to be excused ; but the younger lady 
had been delighted to join in the sport under the sen- 
eschal's protection, and had returned with many prases 
of the prowess of the birds, and the delicate skill shown 
by the knight in handling them. And the gallaut falcons 
— an almost priceless gift — were left at Willan s Hope 
for the Lady Gladice*s future delectation, to the pride 
and joy of Warenger, a keen lover of the gentle sport, 
whose word of commendation, never lightly bestowed, 
was thenceforth never wanting either for the birds 
themselves or for their noble donor. 

The visits of brother Ingulph from the monastery had 
always been looked forward to, especially by Gladice, 
as an agreeable distraction from the daily round of 
stitching and window-gazing, and promenading on the 
narrow rampart, which, with the exception of occasional 
rides under Warenger's escort, were the ordinary rule 
of her life. The interval which had passed since his 
last appearance at the fortress had now been longer 
than usual ; and when he was ushered rather suddenly 
into their presence by Judith — as a person who had the 
privilege of entrance, by virtue of his oflSce, in season 
and out of season — his welcome from both ladies was 
proportionately cordial To quarrel with a neighbour 
because he had not found it convenient to show himself 
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quite so often as usual, was not only repugnant to the 
unenlightened code of hospitality current at the time, 
but was a luxury which could scarcely have been afforded 
in such a limited circle of society. When, therefore, the 
good Benedictine, long expected, was at last announced, 
the warmth of his reception was such as almost to 
embarrass his modesty. Brother Ingulph's insensibility 
to the attractions of the fairer sex, in any ordinary sense, 
was no ascetic affectation, or even the result of careful 
self-discipline, as with many of his order; but an honest 
natural indifference, whether to be regarded as a merit 
or a defect. Probably this qualification had not been 
overlooked by the superiors of his house whep he was 
intrusted with the charge of the spiritual interests of 
Willan's Hope. Certain it was that he looked upon 
both ladies with very sincere respect and impartial admi- 
ration. He might have been aware that Dame Elf hild 
was the elder of the two ; if he had ever noticed that 
Gladice had the brightest smile, he had often been heard 
to avouch that her aunt was a very discreet woman. 
I^s embarrassment that morning arose from another 
cause besides his natural modesty. Good brother In- 
gulph was hardly in his usual spirits, or prepared to 
reciprocate any unusually sprightly greeting. There 
was plainly something on his mind. He sighed over 
the refection set before him as if it had been an act of 
penance, and poured himself a second draught of wine 
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— contrary to his usually abstemious habits— with an 
air of resigned mortification. He was in trouble, and 
he had too little worldly wisdom to conceal it It was 
not possible that his fair entertainers should fail to 
notice the change from the simple cheerfulness which 
made him at other times so agreeable a visitor; nor 
was it long before they drew from him an explanation. 
Indeed he was very ready to give it to those from whom 
he felt so sure of sympathy. 

''Alas! kind dames/' said he, ''I have good cause 
to bear a sorrowful countenance ; the spoilers have 
been in our camp this morning, and have made prey 
of us." 

"What can you mean, father?'' said Gladice, in 
some alarm, for such an event as the Uteral sacking 
and plundering of a religious house overnight was 
quite within the possible items of morning intelli- 
gence. 

" His majesty King Richard hath laid his royal 
hands upon us," said the monk. 

" How ! " exclaimed the elder lady — " the king is 
surely in Palestine?" 

" Ay," replied Ingulph ; " but his gracious majesty 
hath a long arm. He is pleased to borrow money of 
us for the war, whereas it is but too well known we 
have more need to become borrowers ourselves ; and 
we have been put to sore straits to meet his demand. 
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I know not how it is," continued the worthy brother 
with a distressed air — " we pass among men for a 
wealthy house, I dare warrant; and our lord abbot 
keeps a very seemly state — as is but becoming his 
position, no doubt — I mean not to gainsay it; but 
there have been sore difficulties of late in providing 
for our needful wants. Twice I have made requisition 
to the abbot for parchment for our scriptorium, and 
am ashamed to ask again, and yet our work lie^ idle 
for lack of it. It is hardly for me to say it, but 
it were well that the ordering of our revenues were 
somewhat better looked to." 

The most unpractical of scholars, ignorant as an angel 
of all the base debtor-and-creditor transactions of this 
commercial world, Ingulph had a little hidden con- 
ceit in a corner of his honest heart, that he possessed 
an unrecognised talent for business. On most other 
points none could have conceived a lower opinion of 
his capabilities than he entertained himself: had he 
been called to take upon him the office of a bishop, he 
would have pronounced the nolo episcopari with the 
utmost humility and sincerity; but he would have 
liked much to have been appointed to some office of 
trust in the financial department of his convent ; and 
it might safely be prophesied that any society enjoy- 
ing the benefit of his services in such a character, would 
have been bankrupt within the year. 
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'' But you were enabled, I trust, by some means, to 
provide for his majesty's requirements?'' said Dame 
Elfhild, who shared to some extent the popular notion, 
that churchmen were generally rich, and generally dis- 
claimed it. 

"Alas!" replied the monk, ''we have given, as I 
inay say, of our life-blood in his service. Nathaniel 
the Jew has been in conference with the lord abbot 
and the prior this morning, and has carried off with 
him — ^whether on pledge or sale I cannot tell, for such 
as I are little consulted in such dealings — sundry pre- 
cious things that it shames us to have parted with — 
ay, if it were for all the gold in. IsraeL Would you 
believe it, gentle lady/' he continued, turning to Olad* 
ice, — " our copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch— there 
was not another in England except at Canterbury, and 
that, as I have heard, wants a leaf— you have heard me 
speak of it — written in a most fair character, in letters 
of silver upon purple vellum — ^well, this dog of a Jew 
hath that away with him. It had silver embossed 
covers, too ; it was the goodliest volume my eyes ever 
lighted on, and was the blessed Queen Etheldreda's gift 
to us ; well-a-way ! to think it should have fallen into 
the hands of a misbeliever ! " 

"Was it very choice reading, fiither?" inquired 
Gladice innocently. She had not the most distant 
conception of what a Pentateuch might be ; but her 
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taste in literature; so jGeut as it went, had more regard 
to the subject-matter of the work than its external 
attractions. 

" It was the choicest volnme in Christendom/' said 
Ingnlph, rather pursuing his own private lamentations 
than replying to Gladice. 

" You have read it yourself, doubtless ? " persevered 
the maiden, with laudable interest and curiosity, only 
still further excited by the librarian's enthusiastic 
prai&es. 

** Bead it ! " exclaimed he, roused by what he con<^ 
sidered ahnost an insult to his lost treasure — '' there 
was not one amongst our brotherhood that could pre^ 
tend to read it. Toung Wolfert, the abbot's new chap< 
lain, professed that he knew the characters, but not 
the dialect ; there was none of us could contradict 
him, be that as it may: the precentor of Jumi^gesy 
when he was on a visit with us in Abbot Aldred's 
time, said it was Syriac — and he passed for a fine 
scholar I Ha, ha 1 a little learning goes far in that 
fraternity ! " and the monk laughed with honest delight 
at the impregnable front which his darling manuscript 
had presented against the assaults of pretenders. 
" Bead it?" He did not say quite so much, but it 
Was in his eyes as a maiden castle, and would have lost 
something of its fair fame and repute if ever ad- 
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yentmons champion cotQd boast of liaying scaled its 
defences. 

The disappointed Gladice asked no farther questions, 
and was content to think that the Pentateuch, what- 
ever it might be, was as great a mystery to the learned 
as to herself But the monk could hardly leave a sub* 
ject which on that particular morning lay so near his 
heart. 

\ ''It was said," he continued, " that there were fear^ 
fal Samaritan curses written at the end of the volume^ 

against any man who should in time to come steal or 

« 
othanvise misappropriate it. St Mary vouchsafe us 

that they fiEJl not upon our house ! *' 

" We will trust they may not, father,'^ said the lady. 
Curses in a tongue which even the learned Ben&^ 
dictine could not read, must have seemed to lier fear*^ 
ful indeed. 

Dame Elfhild was rather wearied of hearing of the 
good father's troubles^ with which she felt less &yni-* 
pathy than her niece ; or perhaps she kindly judged 
that the most effectual way to distract their visitor's 
thoughts from dwelling upon such painfdl matters^ 
was to give him an interest for the time in something 
else. She announced to him therefore the fact — 
strange enough in itself to be interesting — ^that they 
had a guest now at Willan's Hope ; and put him in. 
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possession of all the particulars of her sudden ar- 
rival. 

"It might be, Gladice/* said she, turning to her 
niece when she had finished her recital, " that the lady 
would be well pleased to take some ghostly counsel 
with the reverend father, if she knew that he were here 
with us?" 

Gladice at once volunteered to announce to their 
guest the arrival of the Benedictine, as an opportunity 
that occurred but seldom in their retired position, and 
sought Isola's chamber for that purpose. 

Their patient showed more progress towards conval- 
escence that morning than for some days. She always 
welcomed Qladice with a gentle word and smile ; and 
indeed it was not for many hours in the day that the 
young mistress of the castle left her alone, though she 
had purposely abstained as much as possible from all 
but the most ordinary conversation. Isola was sitting 
up on her couch, with her rosary in her hand, when 
Gladice entered. There were traces of tears fresh upoi\ 
her cheeks, but of this her hostess took no notice. 
Briefly but kindly, and with some little embarrassment 
— for Gladice's own devotion was very undemonstrative 
— she explained to her the nature of Ingulph's connec- 
tion with their household, and that he would gladly 
make it a part of his duties to extend to her any com* 
fort or direction which she might require. 
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The pale cheeks of the invalid flushed brightly as she 
thanked Gladice for her thoughtful kindness. ''Tell 
me/' she said, after a few moments' thought, as she laid 
her thin hand upon her visitor's rounded arm, with 
more of a caressing gesture than she had seemed to 
venture upon before — " Tell me — ^tlds Father Ingulph, 
I think, you named him'' — she hesitated again — "is 
he one to whom you would lay bare your heart if — ^if, 
which Heaven forbid, you had sin and sorrow heavy 
on it like mine ? " And she hid her face in her hands. 

A sUght colour rose over Gladice's cheek, but it 
passed away; and when the other looked up again 
and met her gaze, the clear sweet eye and calm brow 
showed no emotion. 

" I know not," she replied ; " I cannot tell : I con- 
fess to him, always." 

''Grod keep you pure and good!" said the other 
with an almost passionate earnestness, bending down 
her lips to kiss the arm she held ; " let me not vex 
you with my questions — ^you have confidence in him^ 
then?'' 

" He is an honest, good man, as I believe," returned 
Qladice, somewhat coldly : the conversation puzzled 
her. She had no especial secrets of her own to confide 
to any one ; she was not quite sure that she should 
choose good Father Ingulph for their depositary if she 
had — or indeed any one else ; but that was a case 
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'irluch it wotQd be time enongh to provide for when it 
/should arriva Whatever troubles of conscience she 
might have, were only such as she could either struggle 
with alone, or relieve by very general terms of confes- 
sion. She did not know, happily for herself, the yearn* 
ings of an overburdened heart to rest its load anywhere 
— ^were it even on a broken reed like itself— that prof- 
fers support for the moment 

** He is honest, you say, dear lady," said Isola, after 
another pause ; ** and you have known him long. I 
would gladly see him, if you will kindly be my mes- 
senger.'' 

Gladice waited only to find some little office of kind- 
ness to perform for her patient, whose appeal for advice 
and half-offered confidei\ce she was uncomfortably con- 
scious of having felt unable to respond to with the 
warmth that might have been expected ; and having 
thus made such atonement as she could to her own 
feelings, she left the chamber, and returning to the 
monk, informed him of their guest's desire to see him. 
He received the summons with his usual good-humoured 
smile, and with little anxiety or embarrassment. It 
was some testimony in favour of Elfhild and her niece 
that their spiritual director — and to them his experience 
of the sex had been limited — did not appear to consider 
the confidential treatment of feminine transgressions or 
weaknesses as a very onerous responsibility. 
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: He ascended the narrow turret-stair with an active 
step, and if not with a veiy light heart, it was a tender 
Tegret for the lost treasures of his libraiy which still 
affected him, and not any nnusually grave anticipations 
of the coming interview. He was absent more than an 
honr ; a length of time which caused some surprise in 
ihe minds of those whom he had left below, for each 
of whom a few minutes' conference amply sufficed for 
all matters of confession and absolution ; and Oladice 
began to expect his return with some degree of painful 
interest. He re-entered their apartment slowly, and 
with an expression of troubled thought upon his face^ 
which Gladice marked at once, and did not connect in 
her own mind with any of the tribulations of the 
monastery. Though Father Ingulph seemed rather to 
avoid her glance, she could not withdraw her eyes from 
his countenance ; and strange as it seemed even to 
herself, she half-longed to read there the history which 
but an hour since she felt that a word of encourage- 
ment would have sufficed to draw from Isola's own lips. 
But she was silent, and did not intend to question him 
even by her look. The elder lady, less consciously 
interested, did not feel bound to such scrupulous re- 
serve. She would have shrank as naturally as Gladice 
would, from any thought of intrusion into the sacred 
confidences between the priest and his spiritual patient ; 
but she could not help hoping that the good monk 
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would natnrally have asked some questions which were 
not included among the secrets of the confessional, and 
that in this manner she might be able partly to gratify 
her irresistible wish to know something of the stranger's 
character and history ; a wish which scarcely deserved 
the name of curiosity, since it had been restrained 
within such careful bounds. She had rather expected 
that Ingulph would have been the first to make some 
remark upon the subject ; for the honest-hearted Bene* 
dictine was not used to affect taciturnity, and was 
rather inclined to compensate himself for the silence 
which his rule enjoined in the cloister, by all reason- 
able indulgence of his liberty of speech abroad. But 
he was silent now ; and Elfhild's sharp eyes soon dis- 
covered that he was ill at ease, and embarrassed also. 
It is a woman's privilege, in such circumstances, to take 
the initiative ; and Elfhild — ^her desire for information 
by no means diminished by these symptoms on his part 
— boldly proceeded to interrogate him, while Gladice 
listened with eyes and ears. 

" What think you of our lady guest, father ? " 

It was a question admitting of so many varieties of 
reply, that perhaps for that reason Ingulph was at a 
loss to choose one. He only uttered one of those unin- 
telligible inteijections which serve to gain time. 

Elfhild repeated her question. 

"Alas! poor soul!" said the monk feelingly, ''she 
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lias much need of consolation ; it is well for her that 
she has fallen into such gentle hands. She has spoken 
mnch to me of your kindness ; and it pains her to have 
been burdensome to you so long." 

''It is no burden/' said the elder lady with some 
dignity ; " our doors — ^my niece's, I should say — ^have 
ever been open to the stranger. Be she who she may, 
she is right welcome to the shelter of our roof so long 
as she needs it" 

" Tou know nothing, as I understand/' said Ingulph, 
** of her miserable story ? " 

" We have never sought to know/' replied Elfhild. 

*' She fears that she may have seemed ungrateful ; 
but this much I may assure you of— what she conceab 
is more for the sake of others than her own. And she 
is loth, too, to trouble a peaceful life such as yours by 
making known what could only pain and shock you." 

" If we could be of any help" — said the younger lady 
without raising her eyes. 

" I see not how you could," replied the monk deject- 
edly ; '' I see little that any one can do ; she is not 
friendless, or in poverty, though in a land of strangers 
— ^for you have learnt that she is not English bom ? " 

'' She spoke of Genoa as her home/' said Gladice ; 
"did you mark a wondrous sweetness in her voice, 
&ther — ^such as we northern maidens never attain to ? " 

" Nay," interposed the elder lady, "under your favour, 
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my fair niece, that is an excellence for which the dames 
of our blood are not wont to be so discommended ; even 
if the Norman tongae be shrill — ^which I grant not— r 
the old British royal house through which we claim 
inheritance had a tongue more melodious even than the 
southrons' — your own ancestress, the princess of Owent^ 
whose name you bear, was better known in bardic lay 
as Hos awr — ^the golden nightingale— by reason of her 
tuneful voice." 

Father Ingulph had neither a critical ear for voices, 
nor a happy talent for compliment, otherwise it would 
have been the easiest and truest possible remark for 
him to have made, that Oladice's own voice was per- 
fection. He was content with honestly confessing that 
he had noticed no peculiar modulation in the Italian 
lady's tones. He might have added in his defence, 
that he had never been able to learn the notes in the 
whole course of his novitiate, and had been pronounced 
first contumacious, and finally incapable, by the pre* 
center ; and even to tMs day made sounds in choir 
which excruciated the accomplished ears of his bretb* 
ren. But he might have given a graver reason for his 
lack of discrimination in this particular instance ; the 
inatter of his penitent's communication had been too 
absorbing for him to pay much heed to the voice. 

« In this poor lady's case," said the worthy father as 
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he took his leave, " whaterer it becomes you to know, 
as touching' an inmate of your house — ^whatever, I may 
say, you would desire to ask — she will not refuse to 
tell you ; nay, it seems to me she would even wish it 
Fare ye well, noble ladies, and Saint Mary reward you 
for your charitable deed.'' 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE QUESTS OF RIVELSBT. 

The Benedictine^s thoughts, on his homeward walk to 
Bivelsby, had been more busy with the troubles of 
others than with his own. He had never before been 
brought into such close contact with the bitterness of 
a wounded spirit, and he w^a humbled to think how 
little help or consolation, beyond the formal language 
of his ofSce, he had been able to afford. He was re- 
turning to the cloister, which had been the home of 
his childhood, with a strengthened conviction that the 
world was indeed an evil place. Holier and wiser 
than himself were they who had called it so ; and he 
was even meditating some little self-imposed penance 
because, in the simple goodness of Ms own heart, 
which had hitherto kept him from seeing evU in 
others, he had sometimes been led to doubt whether 
that broad assertion of the world's wickedness were 
wholly true. He was more thankful than ever that 
those who had the care of him (he had never known a 
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father) had dedicated him to the cloister in childhood, 
and so kept him safe from what might hare been his 
own wayward choice, and a secnlar life's temptations. 

He walked slowly, and the bell rang out for vespers 
while he was yet at some distance from the monastery. 
He stopped as the sonnd ceased, and having reverently 
crossed himself thrice, proceeded gravely on his way, 
reciting audibly to himself the familiar words of the; 
ofSce. Thus piously engaged, he had got within a 
short distance of the abbey gate, when he was startle4 
by d, rustling movement in the low alder-bushes close 
beside him. As he turned, a wild-looking half-clad 
figure crept out, and stood in the pathway. Bagged 
and stubbly hair and beard, eyes that glared fiercely 
out of hollow sockets, and a haggard countenance 
which might express either anger, fear, or madness^ 
made up an appearance at which tho worthy monk, 
might well stand for a moment aghast, and repeat the 
holy sign with eager precaution. But it was soon evi- 
dent that the wretched object before him intended no 
hostile demonstration; and though Ingulph started 
back again a step or two when the man threw himself 
forward, and, dropping on his knees, tried to clutch the 
folds of his habit, he soon recovered himself sufl&ciently 
to address the suppliant, whose gestures were more 
intelligible than his words, in a tone of kindness, 
" What do you seek of me, my son V 
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The man made some unintelligible reply, and did 
liot move from his position. The monk's first impreen 
sion was, that he was some wandering lunatic who had 
escaped fit)m the chains and torture in which such 
miserable beings were commonly kept, and though not 
seriously alarmed, since he appeared harmless, he 
paused for a few moments to bethink himself of some 
approved form of exorcism, in case he might require It. 
But it was really none other than Cuthwin, exhausted 
with hunger and watching, who had been encouraged 
by the sight of the monastic garb to appeal to its 
wearer for help or protection. The Benedictme role 
of almsgiving was to give first, and to ask questions^ 
if need were, afterwards ; utterly unsound political 
economy, but having this advantage over improved 
systems, that if the questions were sometimes omitted, 
the alms never were ; and even if the applicant's tale 
were sometimes false, the charity was always genuine; 
The story which the basketmaker had to tell was con- 
fused and unsatisfiu^tory, but hunger and suffering 
spoke plainly in every line of his face ; and the monk 
at once bid him follow him to the monastery, where 
his necessities would receive due attention. Cuthwin 
rudely but earnestly expressed his thanks, and followed 
his benefactor at a humble distance, yet near enough 
to daim his instant protection in case of need, and 
casting many a watchful look behind him, as if he 
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still dreaded pursuit. Old Peter, dozing in his stone 
seat within the gateway, opened his sleepy eyes wider 
than usual to take cognisance of the unsightly figure 
which limped after brother Ingulpfa ; but the poor and 
needy had too often crowded the gates of Bivdsby for 
him. to feel any astonishment at such visitors, and 
ipany an outcast wanderer before Cutfawin had found 
there food, and warmth, and shelter. He was soon 
seated in the porch of the guest-hall, whilst his new- 
found Mend went in search of the kitchener to provide 
for his necessities. 

Gervase, the lay brother who bore that ofSce at 
Bivelsby, was engaged at the moment in earnest con- 
sultation with some of his subordinate ofSciab in the 
kitchen, and was in no very amiable mood. He was 
not a man of patient temper naturally ; but indeed 
there had been much to try it that day. The fisher- 
men had come in with an unusually short supply of 
what was one of the staple resources of the communily ; 
the prevalent thunderstorms of late, as they dedared, 
had driven the fish into the deep waters, where no net 
could reach them. Even the eels, — of which the ten- 
ants of two farms upon the river were bound to furnish 
& certain number weekly, — ^were not forthcoming in 
full tale. And the beans for the soup, just sent in, 
were villanous ; and what was worse, it would hardly 
do to make any serious complaint, inasmuch as the 
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last supply had not yet been paid for. Brother Gerrase 
was vexed to the heart, for he was sure to be held re- 
sponsible by his brethren for any deficiency or un- 
savouriness in their daily fare. And the monks of 
Eivelsby, though they had little opportunity of be* 
coming gourmands, and were well content with the 
simple dietary ordered by their rule, were marrellously 
nice in their discrimination between good and evil in 
such plain viands as they were accustomed to. If a 
man drinks only water, he becomes a wonderful judge 
of its quality, and detects the slightest tinge of im- 
purity where the palate which is used to stronger po- 
tations swallows all alike. A musty lentil in one of 
their pittances was a grievance which called for redress ; 
and a batch of ill-salted fish had once well-nigh caused 
a domestic revolution. No wonder, tjien, if, with such 
anxieties weighing heavily on his mind, the kitchener 
listened in no very patient mood to his brother monk 
who came innocently to add to his troubles, though 
tjie demand for food and drink for a single starving 
man was no very unreasonable or formidable requisi- 
tion. But it is the last straw which is said to break 
the back of the much-enduring camel : Brother Ger- 
vase had borne much that day, and in the matter of the 
beans had been obliged to bear it in ill-tempered 
silence. Nor had he any great confidence in the worthy 
librarian's discretion in selecting objects of charity. 
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^'A pittance for a hungry wayfarer, saidst thou?" 
said the vexed official ; '' mark me, good brother, far 
be it from me to put any slight upon the Christian 
duty of ahnsgiving, and for the best of reasons : if mat- 
ters go on long as they have done of late, we may all 
have to fare forth one day, like a rascal herd of fiiars 
mendicant, and beg charity of our neighbours." 

" How now, brother?" said Ingulph, '' has any new 
mischief befallen us ? " 

*' Nay," returned the other, " 'tis nothing new for 
us to lack money — ^it has been so ever since I first 
took office ; but 'tis one of those evils which time will 
scarcely mend ; and 'twill be something new for my 
lord abbot, and for all of ye, to find bowl and platter 
set before ye empty — a consummation towards which, 
it seems to me, we are wending fisust" 

"What is the matter, brother Gervase?" asked 
Simon, the sub-prior, in a good-humoured tone. He 
had stolen down to the kitchen surreptitiously to in- 
spect the &esh arrival of fish, in which he took a very 
cordial interest. 

" I am seeking an answer to a very serious question, 
father," said the kitchener, eyeing him as one of the 
most determined consumers on the establishment. "How 
many days in the week, now, do you consider it pos- 
sible to live upon prayers and promises ? " 

VOL. I. Q 
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It was a dietary on which the sub-prior could fonn 
no opinion. 

** Secause/' continued the other, '' I am like to have 
nought besides, that I can see, to provide the house 
with till next St Thomas's tida llere is our winter 
store of ling and herring not yet laid in, and the fish* 
eries fiedling short ereiy day. See here, what they 
bring me this afternoon — ^scarce anything fit to fur- 
nish forth the lord abbot's table to-morrow, when he 
hath guests of rank to dine with him." 

'' This is a goodly fish," said the sub-prior, selectiog 
from the heap on the floor a large pike which had a 
plumper look than the rest, and weighing it in his 
hands admiringly. 

'' He is lauk in the withers,'' said Gervase, with a 
glance of his more experienced eye, "and hath but 
stufied his maw with frogs, or some such vermin." 

One of the cook's assistants took the fish from the 
sub-prior's hands, and performed a rapid act of dissec- 
tion, which brought forth convincing proo& that the 
kitchener was correct in his judgment 

" And what noble guests is our reverend fadier 
expecting?" inquired Ingulph. 

" Nay," replied Gervase, " has not Sir Nicholas le 
Hardi sent word that he will come to-morrow in per- 
son to receive our loyal contribution to his majesty's 
service ? and has not my lord abbot sent to pray that 
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Sir Gk)d&ey will please to ride with hjm ? and sliall we 
be niggard in our hospitality to such gracious visitors?'' 

'' Gertes, 'tis a piece of the Christian rule to feed ouc 
enemies/' remarked the sub-prior. 

*'Yea, and good worldly policy likewise, brother/* 
Said Qervase : " catch your unruly beast with good oats 
— ^no need to waste them on your tame one, whom yoa 
may take by the forelock when you will ; but how to 
feed either Mends or foes out of an empty purse — ^there 
is a question, now, which brother Ingulph here, with 
all his lore, shall find hard to resolve us." 

'' I would rather at this moment, good Qervase/' said 
Ingulph, "that you would bestow something on the 
poor wayfarer I spoke of ; neither my philosophy nor 
thine will go &r to feed the hungry." 

With a little grumbling, more affected than real^ the 
kitchener bid a serving-boy follow the monk with some 
broken meat for the object of his charity. 

"I wiU go. see him eat it," aaid brother Simon, to 
whom the sight appeared to promise a little gentle 
excitement 

Cuthwin's eyes glared like a famished hound's at the 
food set before him, and scarcely waiting to mutter 
thanks to his benefactors, he applied himself to it with 
a power of appetite which, fortunately for the kitch- 
ener's calculations, was seldom seen within the abbey 
walls. It was not to be wondered at ; for ever ^ce 
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he had been in hiding from Sir Godfrey's wrath^ he had 
subsisted on such wild hemes as the thickets about 
the marsh could supply, with the eggs of water-birds, 
and such of their young as he could occasionally catch, 
and which he had made no scruple of devouring raw. 

Brother Simon seated himself opposite the hungry 
man, and watched his performance with much interest 
and admiration* 

" Poor soul I *' said he, " 'tis a pleasure to see him 
eat I I will e'en go fetch him another trencher/' he 
added good-naturedly, observing how rapidly the first 
liberal supply was disappearing. 

From this purpose, however, he was dissuaded by his 
brother monk, both on the ground that the kitchener 
might fairly hold this second demand somewhat unrea- 
sonable, and on account of the danger — ^to say nothing 
of the sin— of such an inordinate indulgence of appe- 
tite. At this moment, too, one of the novices entered, 
and, with a respectful salutation, informed the sub-prior 
that it was time to visit the infirmary, which was one 
of the peculiar duties of his office. Cuthwin looked a 
little disappointed, but the hospitable monk made what 
amends he could to him by filling again from the flagon 
the little bowl which had contained his beer. 

*' If you be the lord abbot, as I guess," said Cuthwin, 
taking breath at last, and looking gratefully upon the 
sub-prior, whose placid features and well-fed person bore 
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about them a certain look of comfortable dignity — " I 
could tell something it might content your reverence to 
know." 

'' I am not the abbot/' replied brother Simon, simple 
enough to feel innocently flattered by the peasant's 
mistake — " but you may speak to me as well as to him, 
if it be aught that concerns our house ; I will report it 
to the abbot if there seem need." 

The honest sub-prior had not the least intention of 
intercepting any private communication ; but he did 
not expect that any communication at all from such a 
quarter could be of real importance. Cuthwin, however, 
was shrewder in his generation than the churchman ; 
he was certainly more cunning. Shuffling uneasily in 
his seat, and looking from one monk to the other, he 
replied, " I would fain see the abbot himself, so please 
ye both." 

" Thou art a bold knave,*' said the sub-prior, with a 
little snort, expressing as much offended self-import- 
ance as his easy nature was capable of ; *' wouldst have 
the lord abbot bestow his time no better, I warrant 
thee, than in listening to every idle tale that such as 
thou bring to the gate ? " 

But the librarian, now that he found that his un- 
prepossessing acquaintance professed to have news to 
communicate, did not choose to have his importance 
underrated. He looked upon him as a little windfall 
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0f his own ; and trasting to the known kindliness of 
Abbot Martin's disposition, even should the man's 
desire to speak to him personally prove, as it weE 
Hiight, to be a mere delusion, or a pretext to obtain 
more alms, he rose from his seat, and haying bid- 
Cuthwin remain where he was for the present, ex-: 
plained to the sub-prior that he would at least go and 
inform their superior of this persevering request. 

Thd abbot sat in his chamber, with the young Oiulio 
0n his knee. His hand was playing with the fair curls, 
l^nd the boy looked up to him with a beaming smile of 
affection. In many respects the little guest of Bivelsby 
was greatly improved by 6is new companionship. AV 
bot Martin had already imparted something of his own 
frank and bold nature to the young spirit, whose un^ 
genial childhood hitherto had fostered some of the Gn&t 
sensibilities at the expense of those stronger qualities 
which would be looked for in a boy of noble blood. 
There was still enough of the soldier under the church-* 
man's robes to make him less careful to encourage his 
young charge in the clerkly learning for which he 
already showed a taste and capacity &r beyond his 
years, than to instil into him all the nobler principled 
of true chivalry which had formed his own early train- 
ing, and in which Oiulio's character might have run 
some risk of proving deficient. He had quietly with- 
^awn him as much as possible from his dearly-loved 
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aittings in the library and scriptorium — ^for Ingulph 
would soon have made his doling pnpQ as aocom- 
plished in the arts of the penman and illnminator as he 
was himself ; and though he never suffered him to mix 
alone with the novices, the youngest of whom were his 
elders by some years, yet he sent him, under the special 
care of one of his chaplains, or some other of the fra- 
ternity whom he could implicitly trust, to be instructed 
in all such athletic exercises as the wide precincts of the 
abbey afforded space for, and in which all the younger 
brethren were permitted and encouraged to join, and 
which, indeed, at Bivelsby formed a regular part of 
the monastic training. It was a source of constant 
regret to his kind protector that the present apparent 
necessity for keeping his place of refuge unknown, if 
possible, to the household of Ladysmede, made it im- 
prudent to take him as a companion in the frequent 
excursions to the distant manors and granges belong- 
ing to the abbey, which formed at once part of Abbot 
Martin's duties and his favourite relaxation; for the 
dull routine of the cloister life sometimes, it must be. 
confessed, sat heavy on an active mind. He would gladly 
have had him thus acquire a practical skill in horse- 
manship (which he, took care, however, should not be 
wholly untaught him within the abbey bounds), and 
at the same time have given mind and body the ad- 
vantages of free range of air and scene. Still, both 
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promised to thrive well under this semi-conventual 
training ; and the young face which now looked up 
into the abbot's had lost nothing of its intellectual 
beauty, while it had gained much in healthy colour 
and firmness of contour. The somewhat quaint effect 
of his little monastic habit — ^for it had been judged 
more prudent to clothe him in the usual dress of the 
novitiate — was not ill-suited to the child's regular 
features and clear Uquid eyes ; and his friend the 
librarian, who possessed considerable manual skill in 
the higher branches of illumination, had twice endea- 
voured surreptitiously to transfer a resemblance of his 
little favourite to the brilliant pages of a life of Saint 
Wolstan, which was being copied at that time with 
lavish ornament in the scriptorium. It could hardly 
be said that either attempt was successful ; for the 
younger monks who were there employed always con- 
sidered that the portraits were intended to represent 
the saint himself, who was never known to wash, and 
died in the odour of sanctity at a hundred and fifteen 
years. 

Wolfert the chaplain, who had been busy as usual 
near the windowy laid down the figurative weapons 
with which he was busily mauUng the obnoxious 
canons, and replied to Ingulph's modest knock. The 
boy sprang joyously forward when he recognised the 
familiar face, and welcomed the librarian cordially. 
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The abbot could hardly have been found in happier 
mood. Ingolph humbly stated to his superior Cuth- 
mn's strange request for an interview. 

" The man hath a wild look about him, reverend 
fSftther/' said he, '' which indeed is no great marvel, if 
his tale be true that he hath lived the life of a hunted 
wolf some three weeks past ; he had done somewhat, 
if I caught his meaning rightly, to displeasure the 
knight of Ladysmede, his lawfiil lord and master, and 
deems he goes in peril of his Ufe : well-nigh famished 
I may dare swear he was, for never did I see christened 
man swallow food so ravenously ; but his wit is as 
sound, for aught I can see, as such churl's wits are 
like to be ; and nothing will serve him but to see my 
lord abbot himself ; having, as he professes, some tid- 
ings that may come to no other ears. The sub-prior, 
who was by, would have had him speak out, but the 
fellow said nay ; and so I thought it but right to ask 
your worshipful pleasure in the matter." 

" He is some bondman of Sir Godfrey, say you ?" 

'' Is or was ; for he swore with an unseemly oath^ 
for which I rebuked him, that he would enter into 
bond with Sathanas — ^praying your reverence's pardon 
— ^rather than have to do with Sir (Jodfirey again." 

'' It were as well, perhaps, that I saw him, since he 
istands so much upon it," said the abbot ; " bring him 
hither at once, if you wilL" 
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The monk bowed and retired. Wolfert also, at. a 
sign from his superior, withdrew £ix)m the chamber, 
taking the boy with him. In a few minutes Ingulph 
returned and. introduced the basketmaker, who had 
been subjected to some slight initiatory religious disci-* 
pline in the way of ablution, and presented a less re- 
pulsive appearance than before. 

The monk lingered at the door, and recounted again 
at greater length, for the abbot's information, all the 
particulars of his first meeting with Cuthwin. He had 
some hope that his presence might be required at the 
interview in the character of interpreter ; for the 
peasant wore at first an air of stolid abashment which 
did not promise to make his communications very 
iutelligible. He considered also that he had a lawful 
claim to a share in the forthcoming secret, such as it 
might be ; and his honest taxie put on a look of disap* 
pointment and mortification when the superior signified 
to him a gracious permission to withdraw. 

Left alone with the abbot, Cuthwin appeared to 
^nploy himself at first, as some animals will do under 
similar circumstances, in taking the exact relative 
bearings of the apartment and all its furniture, from 
the floor to the ceiling. The abbot wisely allowed him 
time to complete his investigations, and recover his 
scilf-possession as fur as possible, merely expressing in' 
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a few brief words his pity for what he understood had 
been his sufferings. . 

"And you fear, even now, to go back within Sur 
€h>d&ey's reach?" said the abbot, judging that he 
would speak most readily of what concerned himself ; 
'^ you would have me plead with the knight on your 
behalf, I doubt not— is it not so ?" The errand which 
the man deemed of such importance might, he thought,, 
after all, be no more than this. 

'* Curses light on him!" said Cuthwin, becoming 
eloquent in his excited recollection, and gathering 
courage perhaps &om the good cheer of the guest-hall,; 
" he set his hands on my woman yonder as she had 
been e'en a brock or a foulmart." (He had stolen back 
to his hut one dark and stormy night, and had an in- 
terview with Swy tha.) " If ever I go nigh him or his 
dgain, may the — " 

. But the abbot raised a warning finger, and having 
had a lecture on language already that afternoon, he 
came to an abrupt stop, which was even more emphatic, 
and less objectionable. 

'^Tou wished to have speech of me, as I have been 
told," said the superior, satisfied that the peasant wai^ 
now in full possession of all his powers of speech and 
comprehension ; " speak, if you will, honestly, and 
without fear.'* 
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" Have ye a child of Sir Godfrey's here among ye ?'* 
said Outhwin^ in a cautious Yoice. 

" Nay, friend," replied the abbot, " I thought to hear 
somewhat from thee ; it were hardly my place to an- 
swer every wajrfarer's questions. If that be all that I 
am called to hearken to, I trow it were as well for 
thee, haying had foo^ and drink, to go thy ways 
again." 

Cuthwin regarded the speaker with a half-timid leer 
of low cunning ; he saw, as he thought, that the abbot 
was fencing with him, and respected him the more for 
a diplomacy which just came within his own powers of 
moral appreciation* But in fact, though Abbot Martin 
did not choose to answer an interrogatory put in such 
fashion from such a mouth, he had not the slightest 
thought of misleading his questioner, or engaging him 
in a contest of evasions. His suspicion at the moment 
was that Cuthwin was an emissary of Sir Godfrey's, 
who had procured admission into the monastery under 
pretence of seeking alms, and was now pursuing his 
inquiries with more zeal than shrewdness. 

" Well," rejoined Cuthwin, " no offence, I beseech 
thee, father ; they have lost him from Ladysmede — that 
much is certain, for there was stir enough made about 
it for a while : whether ye have him or no, matters 
Uttle to me ; if all the breed were strangled, the earth 
were well rid of them In case the imp be not amongst 
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ye, what I have to say will concern your reverence but 
little ; but the talk at Ladysmede is of making search 
here for him." 

The abbot looked at his strange visitor to judge 
whether he was playing him &ise; but Cuthwin's 
features had resumed their usual stolid apathy, and 
Abbot Martin was at best no keen reader of counte- 
nances. 

'* And how is it, fiiend," said he, " that you — a hunted 
fugitive as I hear — ^should be thus acquainted with Sir 
Godfrey's intentions V* 

Then Cuthwin, taking courage at finding himself 
addressed as human flesh and blood — a mode of treat- 
ment Uttle in fashion with such of his superiors as he 
had hitherto made acquaintance with — ^launched forth 
into a long and somewhat confused narrative. He had 
been lying hid in the swamp by the roadside when Sir 
Nicholas passed that day towards Willan's Hope ; and 
the knight, diverging a little from the path, had ridden 
so close to his lurking-place, that when he suddenly 
stopped and called to his esquire to adjust some point 
that was wrong about his horse's gear, Cuthwin, not 
daring to move until they were gone, had overheard a 
conversation which had then passed between them. 
Dubois had told his master that he had now learnt for 
certain that it was Sir Gk)d£rey's child whom he had 
seen at Kivelsby : he was surely there, he said, and 
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from certain information which he had gained, he knew 
Ihat he was in the abbot's charge, and ky in his cham- 
ber ; and then Sir Nicholas had laughed for joy, and 
said that they would surely have the boy away on the 
morrow. And the squire asked, would it not be well 
to avoid all force, of which there should be no need? 
for it were easy enough for a trusty few to seek the 
abbot's chamber while he was feasting with his guests, 
and possess themselves of the lad without stir or diffi* 
culty. And so there had been more talk between 
them, — ^much that Cuthwin did not hear, and much 
that he did not understand or remember ; but what he 
had learnt he had thought well to let the abbot know. 

'' There were thanks due for thy tidings and thy 
good-wiU," said the abbot, '' could I only assure myself 
of thy good faith ; but why one such as thee should so 
concern thyself in our matters — ^unless for some pur- 
pose of thine own — I confess I understand not." 

'* I had found a friend here in my need, father," said 
the basketmaker, blinking at the abbot with his testr 
less eyes. 

*' True," replied the abbot thoughtfully, scarcely 
satisfied. 

" And I would go far to disappoint mine enemy," 
added the other, and the glance was steady for a mo* 
tnent, gleaming with malica 

" In that I dare swear thou hast, said truly. I do 
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not say I trust thee, but thou shalt remain in keeping 
here a while — so will it be the safer, if thy tale be 
true, for all of us." 

" I am well content," replied Cuthwin. 

Abbot Martin summoned his chaplain from a neigh- 
bouring chamber, and gave him charge to see the 
peasant safely bestowed but kindly treated "And 
hearken, Wolfert," he added, " send Gaston the Angevin 
hither." 

It Was the name of a foreign monk, rude and iUite- 
rate, but who had served Abbot Martin in his earlier 
days, and was much in his confidence where simple 
obedience and fidelity were required. 

''Harkye, Gaston," said he, when the monk made 
his appearance — " take a stout palfrey from my stable, 
to-morrow before daybreak, and cany the child Giulio* 
— whom you will find ready here in my chamber — 
down to Morton Grange : abide there with him until I 
come or send this ring" — and he showed the signet 
on his finger — '' and, I need not say, be silent and dis- 
creet.* 

If silence was a sure mark of discretion, the Angevin 
was the discreetest of henchmen ; for he said no word 
in reply to the superior's charge, but made a low obeis- 
ance and withdrew. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

CONFESSIONS. 

What Ingulph had said at Willaix's Hope did not tend 
to diminish the interest with which either lady re- 
garded their guest, whilst it served to relieve Elf hild's 
mind from those scruples of true courtesy which had 
as yet withheld her from entering upon any personal 
inquiriea In the conversation which followed between 
her and her niece, she was fertile in speculations upon 
a point which she now hoped soon to be able to solve 
in earnest. Qladice, on the other hand, had given up 
guessing, and was more than usually silent. Before 
they parted, both had come to a resolution in their 
ovm minds, which neither expressed in words to the 
other : the elder to take the first favourable opportu- 
nity to obtain all such information from Isola as she 
might seem willing to give ; and the younger, to avoid 
as far as possible any confidences which their guest 
showed any desire to bestow upon her. But the best 
and most, deliberate human resolutions are liable to 
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become the sport of very trifling circamstances. The 
exacting domestic cares of a large and hungry house- 
hold — ^to which all interests ranked second in the eyes 
of Elfhild — engrossed that excellent lady's attention 
for the remainder of the day ; Judith and her subordi- 
nates were fiill^ occupied in clearing off some arrears 
of duty imder the vigilant eye of their mistress ; and 
Gladice — who, too willingly, it must be confessed, left 
the government of her little kingdom to any minister 
who would kiudly accept its responsibilities — found 
herself the only person sufficiently disengaged to at- 
tend to Isola. She had thought to content herself 
with one or two brief visits of inquiry to the invalid's 
chamber ; for she felt that she was awkward and em- 
barrassed in her attempts at conversation ; but the 
melancholy face lighted up with such a glowing smile 
at her approach, and seemed to watch her departure 
with such a regretful gaze, that Gladice's kind heart 
was not proof against what she interpreted into a 
silent pleading for companionship, and she felt that 
she could not leave the stranger alone through the 
long evening. She therefore carried with her up to 
the chamber that innocent falsehood, her embroidery- 
frame ; seated by the narrow eyelet which served there 
for a window, it supplied her with at least ostensible 
occupation and some excuse for silence. Isola indeed 
showed little inclination to trouble her with conversa- 

VOL. 1. B 
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tion ; and after a very few words had passed at inter- 
vals, had closed her eyes, and seemed to sleep. Gla- 
dice's thoughts also soon wandered to the land of 
dreams ; and forgetting for the moment that she was 
not alone, she let her needle fall, leaving the flower, 
which she had twice unpicked, to grow, if it would, 
in its own rebellious way, and began, as her habit was, 
to sing to herself in a low rich voice. But her song, 
whether in unison with her own feelings or from an 
unconscious sympathy with the sleeper, was not so gay 
as usual. It was a chant which she had heard the 
nuns of Michamstede sing at their vespers ; she had 
readily caught the sweet and simple melody, and no 
one could have found it in their hearts to be over-^ 
critical about the Latin words. She had continued it 
for some minutes, when she started at recollecting 
where she was, and turning hurriedly to remark whether 
her companion was stUl sleeping, saw that her eyes 
were open, though they were not turned on her, and 
that they were ready to overflow with tears. She had 
ceased her singing so suddenly that Isola could not 
fail to understand the cause, though the singer tried to 
appear unconscious of her emotion. 

"Why did you stop?" said Isola, mastering her 
tears, and turning to Gladice with an attempt to smila 

''Did it soothe you?'' asked Gladice, without meet- 
ing her glance ; '' I will begin again.'* 
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And with a less steady voice — for she was unused td 
sing for others — she resumed the chant as she bent 
again over her needle. 

'* That is not an English melody/' said the stranger 
gently, after listening for a while in silence. 

" Is it not ? " said Gladice ; " it is very beautiful ; at 
least you could hardly fail to think it so, if you had 
heard it sung as I did.'' And she explained to her 
listener where she had learned it. 

" I know it well," said Isola, turning her fiwe from 
her ; " it is an Italian chant I have sung it myself — 
very, very often." 

Her companion would willingly have let the conver- 
sation drop, but she felt obliged to make some kind of 
reply. " I should have bethought me," she said with 
a smile, "before I was so free to essay my poor re^ 
membrance of it ; they say that your country is the 
land of song." 

" Do not refuse me for a country-woman," Isola 
replied ; " I said that I was half of English blood ; the 
only parent I can remember was my sweet English 
mother ; and I speak your language — or I have been 
falsely told — ^as well as one bom in the land. It may 
very well be so, for I heard little else spoken in my 
infancy. And it seems to me now — ^forgive me for 
what I say — ^when I close my eyes and listen while 
you speak, as if I had woke from some hideous dream, 
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to find myself a litUe child onoe more, and hear my 
mother's English voice! Would God that it could 
be !" She turned her fsLce away again, and made no 
effort now to restrain or to conceal her tears. 

Gladice could but try to soothe her with some kindly 
words, though she persuaded herself that they were 
grave and formal. Perhaps the voice was kinder than 
the words ; perhaps the ear upon which they fell had 
been too little used of late to any tones of kindness ; 
or perhaps the quick southern blood that mingled in 
the stranger's veins overbore with its impetuous current , 
the common barriers of reserve. 

'' I have not known how to thank you," said Isola, 
Iraising herself from her couch and dashing away her 
tears, and breaking into that rapid and impassioned 
utterance which was almost the only trace of her 
foreign birth and education — " I can never thank you 
— ^for all your generous kindness — and even more, for 
the noble silence which has been content to ask no 
questions, and to think no evil. Such only comes out 
of the depths of pure hearts ; I had not thought there 
were such angel spirits upon earth !" 

Gladice had almost involuntarily risen from her 
task, and seated herself on the side of the couch, and 
Isola had thrown her arm round her. 

" You must have been indeed unhappy, then," she 
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replied, " if common kindness seems so strange." And 
for the first time she took the stranger's hand. 

" I would tell you something of my story," said Isola ; 
" something of my sin and of my punishment — ^lest 
you should think me even more unworthy than I am/* 

" I seek to know nothing,'' said Gladice hastily, and 
half-rising ; " nor have I judged you harshly, even in 
thought ; if you have sinned as you say, God forgive 
you I we only know that you are in distress." 

" Nay," pleaded Isola beseechingly, " let me speak 

now, if only for my own sake ; I have borne my 

burden very long alone, and thought to have borne it 

still ; but your kindness — ^it has stirred feelings in my 

heart which have been still for years. I have borne 

scorn when I deserved it not, because I was too proud 

to speak; and honour when I deserved it less — a 

harder thing to bear; but now I feel that I mxist 

speak — this once !" — for Gladice gave no token of 

encouragement — " and I will trouble you no morel 

to you I can speak as I could not even to that good 
priest!" 

" My aunt, the lady Elf hild — " Gladice began, 
in a colder voice, and with something of confused 
dignity. 

" Oh no ! — ^to you, to you ! Surely She to whom 
I pray daily — ^nightly — hourly, when, sinner that I am, 
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I dare not pray to God — ^has heard me^ and sent you 
to save me from myself" 

Still Oladice made no response. 

''Lady I" said the other, in an altered tone, remov- 
ing her passionate clasp from Gladice's hand an 
tnming half away, while the colour flushed crimson to 
her temples — ** I am not what you think me !" 

" No I no !" cried Oladice, catching her hand again, 
and speaking with an imploring eagerness strongl 
contrasted with her former embarrassed tone — " I did 
not mean — I did not think — ^what am I in the sight 
of Heaven, that I should judge others? Forgive me 
if I have pained you for an instant ! But I have been 
used to live much alone, and I could not — at least I 
think I could not — open my own heart to any one : it 
seemed to me, therefore, as if I had no right to listen 
— and I could give you no help ; but you shall tell me 
anything — everything — ^what you will, if it will be any 
comfort to you !" 

It would have been hard to resist the earnest voice, 
harder still the entreating eyes which now sought 
confidence and forgiveness. 

" Yes," said Isola quietly, without raising her eyes 
~" I said it was right that you should listen to me ; 
I would be thought neither better nor worse than I 
am. Bight glad would I have been to have carried 
with me, when I go hence, your love — ^your esteem; 
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but not even this, if I must wear a mask for it — ^never 
that again !" She paused for a moment ; her listener 
only pressed her hand. 

" There needs not to trouble you with much of my 
early life. I have told you I never knew my father ; 
but he was an Italian gentleman of good .descent My 
mother was English ; he had met with her, as I re- 
member to have heard, when he was sent upon some 
mission to the court of your King Stephen. WeU- 
she too died soon ; and we were left alone in the 
world, my brother and I ; young, and I suppose poor. 
He always said that our inheritance was seized un- 
justly by our kinsmen. I cannot tell — ^but we were 
young, as I said, and poor. We were both given to 
the Church — a worthless gift made in a selfish spirit ; 
let some share of the guilt, therefore, lie upon those 
who made it ! So I grew up in the cloister life, which 
I was taught to look forward to as my home for ever. 
And so it might have been ; and a peaceful and sinless 
home at least, if not a happy one — ^but for one thing. 
There was a friend of my father's, an Italian lady of 
the pure blood, as they call it, but poor like ourselves ; 
and for that reason, perhaps, she was the only friend 
we had. While I was little more than a child, I was 
allowed often to visit her, and I loved her very much. 
In my novitiate I was still allowed the same per- 
mission, for the rule of our house was scarce so strict 
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as some. At last the day came when I was to make 
my last profession. I said I conld have been happy 
enough to have embraced the cloister for ever, but for 
one thing — ^must I needs say what it was? or" — 

" Nay," said Gladice, colouring and half smiling — 
" leave it unsaid." 

" The day came," continued the Italian, " and I had 
miserable conflicts with myself ; I had to vow myself, 
body and spirit, to Heaven, when I knew and felt that 
I had staked all my hopes and thoughts upon — ^upon 
earth 1 but they were thoughts and hopes I dared not 
breathe to others — not even to her who had become 
almost a second mother to me. I hardly confessed 
them even to myself I strove — our Holy Mother 
knows how sore and earnestly I strove! — ^to master 
my own rebellious feelings, to submit myself patiently 
to the lot which seemed appointed for me ; but it was of 
no avail. Could I vow with my lips to * follow Heaven 
with my whole heart,* when my whole heart was given 
to a creature of earth ? Should I have done it ?" 

" No," said Gladice in a low voice, when she found 
her companion waited for her reply. 

" But," said Isola, " still it was no more than my 
own wayward fancy — ^he had never spoken! What 
could I say ? what could I plead for not taking the 
veil ?" Gladice was silent. 

*' I did not take it," continued Isola ; " I fled — fled 
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to the only friend I had, and she protected me, and 
would not have my will forced. And then another 
spoke ; and he was kind and noble, and my kinswoman 
loved him, and would have had me wed him ; and then 
what was I to do ? for remember, he of whom I told 
you was gone now, and had said no word ; and all men 
against me, one poor helpless girl. Here was the choice 
laid before me — a husband, or the cloister ; and my 
heart far, far away from both — ^which was I to choose?'* 
" Neither 1" said Gladice, her lips set, and her eyes 
flashing — " neither !" 

" Nay, but, sweet lady, what could I do ?" 
"I know not," said Gladice impatiently — "not that ! " 
" Ay," said the other, looking at her with a mourn- 
ful admiration, as the indignant colour mounted just 
high enough to enhance her beauty, while the eye 
burnt and the whole luxuriant form panted with 
courageous pride — " truly and bravely said ! and, I 
do verily believe, brave and true you would be in deed 
as in word! God grant you be never tried! But 
alas ! I was too weak — I chose the cloister." 

"Well," said Gladice, breathing somewhat easier, — 
" it was the better choice." 

" To make myself a living lie 1 to vow my heart, my 
thoughts, my hopes to Heaven, when my whole soul 
was sick with a love such as, in your colder island, you 
may be thankful if you never know.'' 
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** Yet it was a northern maiden, in the lay, that was 
found floating dead in the charmed boat for the love 
which she had never told." 

''Is it even so?" asked the Italian, looking down 
into her companion's face; — "but let me hasten on 
with my wretched story. I took this lying vow upon 
my lips — it was best, you say — I thought it so then ; 
and so it might have been, but — as a punishment, it 
might be, for my false oath to God — he came again; 
once, and only once, we met, and I broke my vow. I 
fled with the man I loved — ^but as his wedded wife, 
remember ! Ay, start, as you well may — I, the sworn 
bride of Christ, became an adulteress to an earthly 
passion ! That has been my crime, vile and black in 
mine own sight now as ever ! and yet so blind am I, I 
know not at this moment which was the greatest false- 
hood and the deadliest sin, — the making the vow, or 
the breaking of it ! " 

*' God forgive you 1 " said Gladice earnestly ; " you 
were sorely tried." 

" I was, I was ! and I strove hard, and prayed long ; 
but of what use was it ? My heart had been full of 
that one thought even while I spoke those awful 
words of profession. I had nursed it in the cloister, 
like a despair ; it seemed so hopeless that I forgot the 
sin ; and now it had overmastered me, body and soul; 
what help could Heaven itself give me ? " She hid her 
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face again, and her whole frame shuddered with the 
agony of remembrance. 

" And afterwards/' said Gladice, feeling that the 
truest relief would be to lead her to continue her story, 
— " your wedded life, I fear, has not been happy ?" 

" Happy ! " exclaimed the other bitterly — " was it 
fit that it should be ? No — even in my worst folly, I 
never hoped or dreamed that. When ever was peace or 
happiness born of falsehood? Why should man value 
the truth which has been broken to God? — A few short 
weeks of feverish, painful joy — no happiness ; a few 
months more of wretched wandering, coldness, and 
neglect ; and then — as was but just — he left me, for 
whom I had left God. Yes, lady, it was even so; and if 
it were only so, I might have borne it, and have been 
thankful that my sin had so early found me out ; but 
there was another, too, who fell in my fall — ^my brother, 
my poor Giacomo— ; but I have told you all that 
needed to be known; that which touches others I must 
not tell, and it were idle for you to hear— Oh ! but you 
would needs pity me, sinful as I am, did you only know 
half the agony of my thoughts sometimes ! and of late 
more than all, in my weakness. I have had — ^whether 
waking or dreaming, I cannot rightly tell— evil spirits 
chanting in my ears the words of the vows that have 
been made and. broken, and rejoicing over the souls 
which I have given them I" 
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^' Nay, nay," said Gladice, taking both her hands in 
hers, and seeking to calm her agitation—'' it is not so 
— you do but dream — such fancies as I have heard 
come oftentimes with fever, and will pass away as you 
gain strength — think no more of them." Yet she felt 
herself tremble as she spoka 

*' You have not asked me yet," said her companion, 
looking up, " what it was that brought me hither ?" 

" I do not care to ask, ox to know ; I think perhaps 
it was she to whom you pray so often." 

'' Ah ! no," replied Isola, shaking her head and 
colouring again, though the kind words awoke a faint 
smile of pleasure on her face for a moment ; " alas ! it 
was the old madness still ; I came with the hope to 
find him, and look on him once more, if only to be 
scorned again. I know that it is weakness, miserable 
weakness, but it is my life — and it is not sin now ; 
there is but one vow left me henceforth to keep, even 
if I would ; and though it be all they tell me — mad, 
self-willed, unwomanly — I am not wicked in this ; you 
would not tell me so ! " 

The reply which Gladice would have made was 
interrupted by the voice of her tirewoman Bertha, 
requesting admission to her young mistress. 

''An it please you, dear Lady Gladice," said Bertha, 
after a respectful obeisance to both, "your presence is 
desired below." 
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" Pray thee spare me now, good Bertha," said Gla- 
dice, forcing herself to smile gaily, though there were 
tears upon her cheek ; " what mighty business is there 
afoot, which cannot be compassed without my poor wit? 
Go — say what is the truth, that I am preparing a sleep- 
ing-draught for this our guest, who has been overwearied 
and restless, and that I would fain watch here awhile.'' 
And she moved towards the small table on which were 
disposed all Dame Elfhild's approved medicaments. 
But the tirewoman still lingered in the chamber, casting 
hesitating looks towards the couch on which Isola lay. 

"It was the lady Elfhild bid me seek you,'* she 
said ; " there are guests newly arrived, and her com- 
pany will hardly content them.'* 

" Who is it ?" Gladice asked, turning her face aside 
for a moment from Bertha's meaning glance. 

"Sir Nicholas le Hardi hath ridden from Ladysmede." 

Bertha spoke slowly and distinctly, for she wished 
to attaqh some importance to her words, and she was 
watching their eflfect upon her yoimg mistress with 
kindly interest. But on this point she had no oppor- 
tunity of satisfying herselt The words had been 
heard by another. Isola had started up with a sharp 
sudden cry, and grasped Gladice's arm convulsively. 
Bertha was alarmed, and hurried to her assistance, quite 
unconscious that she herself had been in any way the 
cause of the stranger's emotion. Gladice was startled 
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aUo, and looked in Isold's face with inqniiing wonder, 
donbtfol whether her exclamation arose from a sudden 
spasm of pain, or from some fimcied terror of a fevered 
body and over-excited mind With an effort at calmness, 
while her grasp of the arm she held tightened even to 
pain, the Italian whispered — "He has found me, then I** 

"Who? what?" cried Gladice hurriedly, not sure 
that in the troubled gleam of the other's eyes she did 
not read insanity, yet looking eagerly to catch her next 
words. 

Isola drew a long sigh, and closed her eyes again. 

*' What did you say ?" repeated her companion. 

" One moment — and I will tell you alL" The tone 
was calm enough ; Gladice was the most agitated now. 
" It was he of whom I spoke but now — my husband.'' 

The words were spoken very low, but they were 
plain to understand. Her listener stooped for a mo- 
ment over the couch, and whispered — " Hush ! " 
Then she rose, and busied herself for a few seconds in 
adjusting the cushions upon which the sick stranger 
leaned. When she turned round, she said to her 
attendant in a quiet voice, '^ Qo, Bertha ! did I not say 
that I had no leisure now ? say to mine aunt that I 
am needed here : the lady, as you see, is suffering — I 
cannot leave her." 

The tirewoman's ears, as Dame Elfhild many times 
complained, were none of the sharpest^ nor were her 
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mental perceptions the most acute. She had with* 
drawn to a little distance, and the few words which 
she had caught of what had passed between the others, 
had only served to convey to her mind a confused and 
alarmed notion of what she had before suspected, that 
the poor lady's intellect was disturbed. But she 
could not help noticing the unusual pallor on her 
young mistress's face ; and, anxious not to leave her 
to deal with such a responsibility alone, begged her 
permission to remain in the chamber. 

"Leave us, Bertha !— did you not hear me?" 

Never had her gentle lady spoken to her so sternly. 
Humbled and wondering, the poor girl hastily with- 
drew. 

Then Gladice, no longer an unwilling listener, but 
pale and eager, sought from her guest a full explana- 
tion of her last words^ 

" Sir Nicholas le Hardi — tell me," she said, " are 
you his wife ?" 

" I am, I am, Heaven help me ! He knows I am ! 
His by all the vows with which holy church could bind 
us ! He may deny it ; but, lady, I speak the truth- 
do you not believe me?'" She looked into Gladice's 
face, and started at what she thought she read thera 
" What know you of him ?" she asked abruptly, with 
an eager, frightened look 

" Nothing, I might almost say : he is a guest at 
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present with my kinsman Sir Godfrey, of whom you 
have heard ns speak. I know nought beside." She 
spoke calmly, but her face was hidden from Isola's 
interrogating gaze. Both were silent for a while ; then 
it was the Italian who spoke. 

" Yes — ^he is my husband ; how I love him, I have 
told you : I have left friends, crossed seas, trampled 
on my woman's pride, borne scorn from whom it was 
hardest to bear — ^all to look on him once more — only 
to look on him — for he hates me. I do verily fear," 
she said, shuddering, " that my life were hardly safe if 
I were in his power alona Now I have told you all, 
and truly ; so may God forgive my sin ! — ^And you — 
what have you to tell me ? " 

^^ Nothing !" said Gladice, raising herself erect, and 
throwing back the mass of overshadowing hair that had 
escaped its bounds as she stooped over the sufferer's 
couch, while she looked straight into the other's eyes 
with a high-flushed cheek, and a glance that seemed 
almost defiant — " Nothing 1 " 

Anxiously and searchingly Isola looked into those 
truthful eyes. The colour mounted higher and higher, 
but the steadfast look never quailed again. Gradually 
the Italian's gaze softened into a loving, trustful smile, 
as she took both Gladice's hands in her own. 

" He is my husband," she gently said again ; "you 
will forgive me?" 
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" Forgive you f " — ^and Gladice bent her head down 
upon the hands that still clasped hers, and pressed her 
hot lips upon them for a moment. If tears .dropped 
there, they were Isola's. 

^' You will not betray me/' said she, with an appeal- 
ing look to Gkdice : "he will not know that I am 
here?" 

^'Be sure he shall not/' said Gladice, her head still 
bent — " you are safe with us. But you must rest now/' 
she continued, as she lifted her face again, grave and 
calm — " I will leave you for a whila'^ 

As she passed out at the chamber door she met 
Bertha, who had again been despatched in search of 
her. 

The poor tirewoman had never been so embarrassed 
by conflicting duties. She could not disobey Dame 
Elfhild, in whom was vested the chief authority de 
facto in the household ; and she would not have vexed 
her dear young mistress for the world. 

" Indeed, sweet Lady Gladice," she began in a humble 
deprecating tone, "I was bound to seek you again, 
chide me as you may, for Sir Nicholas " 
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" Say I will come ; I do but go to bind mine hair.^ 
Bertha would have followed to tender her assistance 
as usual " Nay, go, dear Bertha — ^I do not need any 
help ; say that I will wait on them presently." 

Bertha was neither keen nor clever ; but she was a 
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woman, and sbe looked after her young mistress, as 
she turned away, with wondering and sorrowfdl eyes. 

Grave and pale, but never in more commanding 
beauty, the Lady Gladice, after her brief toilet, walked 
into the solar where sat her good kinswoman, doing 
her best to make the long minutes of delay pass lightly 
to the impatient Crusader. He seemed to have little 
himself to tell this morning, and had not been listen- 
ing, it is to be feared, with quite so much interest as 
courtesy demanded, to certain incidents with which 
the lady had favoured him touching her own days of 
conquest. But his dark brow cleared as he glanced 
rapidly at the open;ing door by which the maiden 
entered. He rose to greet her with a courtesy grace- 
ful as his wont, and, if it could be, even more respect- 
ful In part, it might be intentional ; but there was 
an indefinite majesty about Gladice's presence at that 
moment which would have in itself forbidden any more 
presumptuous greeting. It was no longer the rich 
maturity of woman's loveliness which tempted pas- 
sionate admiration in every delicate tint and rounded 
line ; it was the pale proud beauty of a marble Juno, 
living and moving, with a Madonna's features. Before 
it, the bold gallant of the camp and court, the practised 
man of the world, in whose breast the fires of youth 
burnt hardly less fiercely that they were tempered by 
the craft of ripened years, stood chastened into an 
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involuntary reverence. She received the Crusader's 
homage as a queen might have done, with the stately 
graciousness which repels rather than encourages ; and 
though he took a seat almost close beside her, she was 
as far aloof from him as an angel. He sought to win 
her attention, as before, by the wealth of converse 
upon almost every subject which he was wont to have 
so readily at command ; but he felt a spell upon him, 
and his tongue had lost its cunning. He tried a 
lighter tone; a softly-worded jest, a delicately-veiled 
hint of flattery ; but he bit his lip with vexation as the 
words fell forced and dead even upon his own ear, for 
Gladioe\s face wore no answering smile. He bent his 
eyes there inquiringly, again and again ; and though 
his natural temper was bitter and impatient, there was 
a tenderness in the reproachful look too real to be a 
mere stratagem in the warfare of courtship. The eyes 
which he sought did not always shrink from his ; but 
when he met them, they hardly seemed the same as 
those in which he had so often looked before, in whose 
soft depths a 'mighty unawakened love had seemed 
always sleeping. Their brightness had borrowed 
something of the fabled power of the dead Gorgon. 
It conquered him ; for it chilled his passion, and 
imnerved his self-command. Even Elfhild, who had 
been obliged to maintain a far larger share in the con- 
versation than she had found necessary on former 
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occasions, and who bad shot a meaning look at her 
niece from time to time to rebuke her for her unreason- 
able silence, found her own keen glance quail before 
the intensity of Gladice^s expression, which puzzled 
and alarmed her. But love, as the elderly maiden 
supposed, was in its normal state a chaos of inexplic- 
able contradictions ; nothing dismayed, therefore, and 
feeling that a double duty was required of her, she con- 
tinued to talk to both with great fertility of words and 
with the best intentions. 

At last the Crusader seemed to rally his spirit, and 
spoke in an easier and lighter tona His jests grew 
bolder, his language of compliment was more decided, 
his laugh rang louder and gayer, though he addressed 
himself oftener to Elfhild than to Gladice ; and the 
elder lady began to congratulate herself on having 
infused a very desirable cheerfulness into at least one 
of their little party. If the jest had sometimes now 
more meaning in it than was suited to modem maiden's 
ear, it would have seemed purity itself on the lips of 
Sir Godfrey or his departed friend Sir Amyas ; and 
Elfhild had been too much used to such society to 
affect to be over-prudish in such points. K his eye 
assumed a somewhat free and defiant look as it rested 
from time to time upon Gladice, Elfhild did not seem 
to notice it ; and if a slight flush tinged for an instant 
the paleness of the maiden's cheek, and showed that 
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she was conscious of his changed demeanour, the knight 
might have read-and he did-in the haughty Up and 
the indignant eye which answered his, not so much 
shame, as scorn and counter-defiance. Maintaining 
this new tone a while, until he had fully recovered his 
ground in his own estimation, at length Sir Nicholas 
rose to take his leave. Yet, as at parting he took 
Gladice's scarcely-offered hand, and, bending low, 
raised it to his lips with grave and respectful courtesy, 
he said some few words in a low voice, in his old tone, 
and watched her face for an answer with no freedom 
in his look Slight abrupt words they were, to which 
only a look and a tone could give cohesion or meaning. 
Yet possibly, had they been spoken but an hour ago, 
to the ear which alone heard them, they might have 
had a wondrous eloquence But she made no other 
answer than one of those fixed searching looks from 
which he had half shrank before, and the cold hand 
struggled out of his grasp. Again the evil defiant 
glance, this time with something of a fierce meaning in 
it, came up into Le Hardi's face ; but Gladice did not 
notice it ; almost before the door had closed upon him, 
she too had left the chamber. 
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TrsiorsLX dzmng the spnis into Ids^ iorae^ Le 
Hazdi galloped hoeik tawani» ladj^aae^ Not ao 
well moozLted, hat of Iigtitar wi^fit^ tb& Gasccsa, 
aqnire eontrfred not to he Lefb ^et IteimuL Tkose iriio 
eould hare looked into the hee of n&e kn^&t wonLi 
Iksre ae»L tK<»e a stoim of eontcaoiimg paasDOi&s wiuu^ 
were strirm^ to £iid some impeifeet Tent or relief jxl 
the impetuous speed with which he daisied on Oiva- 
the hro&exL groazid When within a mile or two of 
the manor, he reined in to a walk the galknt harhy 
panting in er&j rem, hot jet eha^ng at the restraiat, 
and waited nzitil DoBois^ whose steed, c^ meaner hiood^ 
came heawing and fioondering on by the help of good 
^xcrs and judidotis handling, was luear esiongh to h^r 
hismast^9 roiea. 

** Dubois I ^ »aad he, txrmmg sharply round in his 
saddle^ 

The eaqxdre rode np to his side. 
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"Did you make inquiry as I bid you?" 
" I did, sir knight ; I could learn nothing.** 
" You marked the chaplain by the wood-side as we 
left yon tower about a mile ? " 

Certainly, Dubois had marked him ; there were few 
* 

things within the scope of keen eyes and ready obser- 
vation which he did not mark 

" Did it seem to you as though he sought to avoid 
being seen ? " 

The very same thought, it appeared, had struck the 
esquire. 

'' Had he been at Willan's Hope, think you ? '* asked 
Sir Nicholas. 

"Nay, that I cannot tell," replied Dubois; "I do 
not hear that he is known there." 

" "lis a strange fancy, Dubois," rejoined his master, 
" but that man's face ever seems to me as one that I 
have looked on oftentimes before ; yet never, to my 
knowledge, did I meet with him until lately here at 
Ladysmede." 

"These foreign priests, Sir Nicholas, wander from 
end to end of Christendom ; it may be like enough 
that you have met with him before, especially since he 
calls himself Italian." 

'* Where did Sir Godfrey make acquaintance with 
him ? " asked the knight again. 

" That, again, is more than I can learn," replied Du- 
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bois ; '' but he was with him in France, and had cbar^e 
of the boy there." 

"The boy!" replied his master, starting as from 
some other subject of thought — " he is with the Abbot 
of Eivelsby, you say ; keep your own counsel in that 
matter for the present." 

Dubois bowed, and dropped back to his usual dis- 
tance in the rear. The knight spurred on again to-' 
wards Ladysmede, and had no sooner arrived there 
than he at once sought his host Sir Gh)dfrey. The 
latter was prepared to welcome his return with some- 
thing of his usual coarse pleasantry, when the clouded 
brow and unpleasant smile which the Crusader wore at 
his entrance checked the familiar words upon his lips ; 
and it was Le Hardi who spoke first. 

" The first string of our bow has snapped short, De 
Burgh," were his words. He laughed as he spoke, but 
not merrily. 

" How now ? " said his companion ; " what has gone 
wrong ? " 

" In good faith," said Sir Nicholas, " that passes my 
understanding; but what I mean is this; yon fair 
cousin of yours likes me not — will have none of me." 
And he laughed again. 

" What folly is this, Le Hardi ? " returned the other, 
starting up ; "you speak as though you were some fool- 
ish boy, to be discouraged by a girl's capricious fancy. 
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I dare swear she likes you well enough, but for a little 
maiden backwardness, it may be ; or have you been 
over-hasty with her? for she has a flash of the temper 
of our house about her, if it be roused.'' 

" Never fear," said the Crusader, with a gesture of 
something near contempt ; " I have scarce offended her 
dignity by any over-presumption ; but I say she will 
have none of me ; there is no mistaking the lady's 
mind, though the reason I pretend not to have dis- 
covered ; nor, indeed, do I much care to seek it." 

" Tush ! " said Sir Godfrey, coolly ; " all will go 
right in time." 

" I tell you, no ! '* returned the other, with an im- 
patient movement — "not, at least, in the way you 
mean." 

'* You are strangely faint-hearted, to hold the battle 
lost thus early in the day,*' said Sir Godfrey in a tone 
of banter, though with some uneasiness in his look * 
'*lost, indeed, it shall hardly be, as you well know, 
with such stout friends to back you ; but I had fancied, 
if I read your spirit aright, that in these lists you 
would have chosen rather to fight for your own hand/' 

Sir Nicholas turned and walked a few steps to the 
other side of the apartment When he looked round 
in his companion's face, it was with an expression of 
countenance which showed how little he was inclined 
to reciprocate his host's attempt at raillery. 
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** I shall hold you to our compact^ De Burgh/' said 
he, significantly. 

" Now, by the rood/' said the other, his brow dark- 
ening in turn — " have I given any token of flinching 
from it ?— all that one man may do for another in such 
a matter, I have done for you ; and if I did not straight 
signify to my fair ward that it was his majesty's good 
pleasure—and mine — ^that she shall wed with you, it 
was at your own request that I forbore, if it wiU 
please you to rememb^ so much. Take good heart, 
Mend — if I may presume to say so to a champion of 
your pretensions — lands and lady shall be yours, as 
sure as the sun shines in heaven. Or, at the worst, if 
the mistress fail you, I pledge you my honour the 
lands shall not ; and as for the love — ^that, I take it, 
you know how to find elsewhere." 

"Mark me, Sir Godfi^ey," said the other in a low 
determined voice, " I will have both ! " 

"You shall, man — you shall, rest assured of it. 
What ! our lovely ward is hardly made of the stuff 
that grows kindly in the cloister ; I am little skilled in 
wooing, it is true — curse me if I could find patience to 
sue an hour for any woman's favour, were she paragon 
of womankind ! — ^but this comes of making too much of 
them ; your high-flown courtesy and compliment make 
a wench think, forsooth, that she may play fast and 
loose with a. lover as she pleases. If I have to woo for 
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you, Sir Nicholas, I shall begin in somewhat different 
fashion/' 

" I doubt shrewdly whether your fashion is like to 
have much more success than mine, in this case/' re- 
plied the Crusader with a contemptuous smile ; ''but 
if you be in earnest in the businesa (as I am, mark 
you), there is one form of wooing — somewhat bold per- 
haps, but that will hardly seem a fault in your eyes — 
which I have known to be successful even under more 
difficult circumstances." 

"Speak your meaning out," said Sir Godfrey, "if you 
would have me understand." 

" Send for the Lady Gladice here to Ladysmede : 
your chaplain. Father Giacomo, hath enough of the 
Church's virtue about him, I charitably presume, to do 
his office in such wise that no man may gainsay it ; 
and when priest and bridegroom are ready, and we 
have his majesty^s good pleasure and her guardian'a 
consent to plead, it should go hard with us if maiden 
scruples stood long in our way." 

Sir Godfrey hardly responded to this proposal in the 
spirit in which it was made. There was unusual hesi-^ 
tation and embarrassment in his manner, as with a 
weak and forced attempt at the loud laugh which 
served him in the stead of argument upon most occa^ 
6ions, he took up his friend's last words. 

" Maiden scruples ! by the Virgin, if it be as you 
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say, we have something more than maiden scruples to 
deal with here ; we have a woman's will — ^a somewhat 
different matter, trust me ! ** 

"The more need of brief and forcible argument/* 
replied Le Hard! There was no sympathy with his 
companion's laugh, either in look or tone. 

*' I thought/* said the Knight of Ladysmede, " that 
you were one of those who would have no woman's 
love upon compulsion ; but look you here — let me 
deal with my good kinswoman, Dame Elf hild, con* 
ceming this question, which requires more delicate 
handling than mine ; she has a cordial liking for this 
match, I promise you, and with her help all shall go 
well yet" 

" Deal with whom you will, and as you will," re- 
turned Sir Nicholas, " my wooing is over ; but listen 
to me, De Burgh : this girl and her lands might have 
gone their way for me — it was you that first put me 
on the venture, and I have done my part as a good 
knight should, and in such fashion as you yourself 
thought best ; but being put to it, I have no mind to 
cry craven as a baffled suitor, nor yet to play the slave 
to her dainty caprices. Had she fallen ripe into my 
mouth — as you seemed to expect — I do not know 
whether I should have had the good taste to appreciate 
such a piece of fortune as it deserved ; but as it ha3 
phanced, this newly-discovered scorn of hers — for 
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scorn it is, and nothing less — ^becomes her so mightily, 
that in this mood, and no other, it is my pleasure to 
wed her, and I wilL K you repent of your promise, 
you are scarce the man I knew in days past-you wiU 
determine that as may seem best to yourself: I will be 
true to my purpose, I warn you ; ay, and may chance 
to make it good, even though friend as well as mistress 
play me false." 

The taunt awoke the fierce blood of Sir Godfrey, as 
his companion probably intended it should. 

" False to my plighted word I" he exclaimed pas- 
sionately — " have you even dared to think it? unsay 
the slander, or by my knighthood ! you shall answer it." 

"What now l" said the Crusader, with a slight care- 
less laugh, though his eye moved a little restlessly as 
he met the glance from under Sir Godfrey's knitted 
brow — " What did I say ? Tush, we know each other 
better than to quarrel for a foolish girl ; I have your 
word, as you say — none knows its worth better — and 
you have mine. Only — since in truth time presses 
with me — ^let me take my own course now with your 
fair ward ; I promise you it will end as we both 
desire ; help me so far as you may, and I will not tax 
your friendly offices for anything desperate. Play the 
indulgent guardian to the last, if you will : I will risk 
all the pains and perils that await the too ardent lover." 

Easily roused, Sir Godfrey was as easily appeased 
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by the altered tone of his less impetuous companion. 
Even before his passion had time to cool, he remem- 
bered that it hardly suited his own views to fasten a 
quarrel upon his guest. " What is it you would have 
me do?" he asked, roughly. 

" Merely that you should request of your fair kins- 
women to bestow their company upon you here, on 
any seemly pretext you may choose ; giving them to 
understand at the same time — for I have a persuasion 
it would be needful — that I have completed my 
business here, and returned to my good lord the king 
— iwhich, however, I trust not to do until I leave a fair 
bride to weep for my compelled absence." There was 
an easy smile on the knight's countenance as he spoke, 
as if he felt an honest and natural satisfaction in the 
contemplation. 

" And what is the rest of your plan ?" asked Sir 
Godfrey, with a doubtful look. He was but a clumsy 
deviser of stratagems himself, and had little confidence 
in the success of others. 

" That is all I ask of you ; leave the rest in my 
hands. As to this Italian priest — gold will buy of 
him such slight service as I shall need; will it not, 
think you?" 

He was watching De Burgh's face curiously, though 
he passed his hand over his eyes, and asked in a 
careless tona 
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" I can say little as to that," replied Sir Godfrey 
Tnth hesitation ; " I am not sur^ that his idols are 
of gold or silver, though that worship is common to 
his craft. Nor does he lack money for his needs, I 
fancy, though that makes little difFerenca" 

" Be it so^still, perhaps I can deal with him,'' said 
Le Hardi, thoughtfully — " I speak his language pass- 
ably, as you know. At any rate, so please you to do 
your part in the matter, and trust me not to fail in 
mine." 

Sir Godfrey signified his assent, and confirmed it 
by an oath more blasphemous than usual. He seemed 
to require some such strong asseveration to satisfy his 
own mind that he was in earnest. Then he rose from 
his seat, and stepping to a bufiet on which a flagon of 
strong wine stood ready to his hand, he poured out 
and handed a cup to his companion, and then filled 
another for himself, more than to the brim, for the 
liquor ran over on the floor. With another oath, he 
drained it in great gulps, as if with its contents he was 
swallowing his conscience. Selfish and uncalculating, 
he had resolved upon his end, with little thought 
about the means by which it was to be attained, and 
it was only now that he was beginning fully to realise 
to his own mind what these might be. Brutal as his 
character had become in many respects, from the un- 
restrained indulgence of his worst passions, there was 
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enough still left of the rough animal kindness of his 
nature to make him hesitate at inflicting, in cold bloody 
outrage and wrong upon one who had never injured 
him. Unable to appreciate the higher qualities of 
woman in his ward, he could still admire her beauty 
and spirit, and discovered that there was a feeling 
towards her lurking in his heait which scarcely de-» 
served the name of affection, but which he himself 
tried hard, under present circumstances, to repudiate 
as a weakness. He had contemplated her acquiescence 
in a marriage with Sir Nicholas, he now felt, rather 
too sanguinely. In one point only he had been right ; 
that the manners and bearing of the Crusader, his 
polished address and stores of conversation, his fame 
as a soldier of the cross and his favour with the king, 
were likely to present to Gladice's eyes a favourable 
contrast with the two or three younger suitors who 
had hitherto aspired to her smUes, and. as Sir Godfrey 
had heard, had reaped little but contempt. He thought 
that he wasr but giving her credit for ordinary good 
sense, in assuming that she would prefer becoming the 
bride of such a man to the entombing herself in the 
cloister ; and he saw neither cruelty nor hardship, and 
the world (not that its opinions were much valued at 
Ladysmede) would surely have seen none, when he 
intended to leave her no other choice. Even now, as 
he set the empty beaker down, he was trying to per- 
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suade himself that all would yet go well — ^that he was 
really consulting his ward's interests as well as his 
own, even though he should seem «t first sight to be 
using somewhat strong compulsion. Still, the un- 
pleasant truth forced itsdf upon his mind, that in 
acceding to his companion's last suggestion, he was 
doing that at which even his rude sense of honour 
recoiled as base and unworthy. For Sir Nicholas, the 
supposed ardour of his passion might excuse the lover ; 
but for himself, even his own conscience, not oyer 
sensitive, had already suggested the name of traitor. 

There had been consideration given, however, on the 
part of Sir Nicholas, in the silent bond between them, 
which was too precious in the eyes of his accomplice 
to allow him to recede ; and in the conversation which 
followed between them, all was speedily arranged for 
the reception of Gladice and her aunt at the manor. 
The lure treacherously held out to insure a ready 
acceptance on the younger lady's part of her guardian's 
proposal that they should be his guests for a few days, 
was simple and well-devised. The lord bishop of Ely, 
who, it has been already said, was Gladice's distant 
kinsman, and had shown some kindly interest in her 
in the earlier days of her orphanhood, was known to 
be now on his progress as legate of the Holy See, in 
great state according to his wont, and to be daily 
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expected in his own diocese of Ely. Owing to this 
family connection, he was not unknown to Sir Grod- 
frey De Burgh ; and nothing would seem more pro* 
bable than that, when he made his formal visitation of 
the Abbey of St Mary at Rivelsby, he might turn aside 
by the way to accept the ready hospitalities of Ladys- 
mede. The repute of Sir Godfrey's manner of life 
there, if it had reached his ears, was indeed scarcely 
such as should have encouraged the visit of any dig- 
nitary of holy church, unless, indeed, he were so 
zealous a prelate as to embrace such an opportimity 
to rebuke a host of evil life at his own table ; which, 
had Sir Godfrey been the object of it, might have been 
more likely to have added a martyr to the church than 
a penitent. But the realm had no such prelate in 
William Longchamp. Jovial in his humour, and 
magnificently prodigal in his habits, he was little 
likely to utter an anathema at a feast, unless it was 
evoked by the quality of the viands ; and so long as 
the entertainment was to his mind, would have wasted 
few scruples' on the morals of his entertainer. The 
objection which the churchman might really have 
found to the sojourn which had been thus imagined 
for him at Ladysmede, would have been the insuffi- 
ciency of its' accommodations to receive the numerous 
retinue of followers of all ranks and descriptions, who 
ministered either to his pomp or his pleasures, and 
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made his visits more like the progress of a soyereign 
prince than an apostolical mission. 

Their plans having been so far settled, it remained 
only to pnt them at once into execution ; and Sir God- 
frey, having fortified himself with another draught 
from the flagon, sent to summon Baoul to his presence 
to be the bearer of his message, early on the following 
morning, to the tower of Willan's Hope. 

"Were it well, think you,'* said the Crusader, when 
the serving-man had gone in search of the young 
esquire, " to trust that boy on such a business ? " 

" I have none that I may trust better,'* replied De 
Burgh, abruptly ; '^ my knaves are wont usually to do 
my bidding." 

He was in no pleasant temper with himself or his 

' companion ; and if he felt that there was some force 

in the Crusader's hint, he was possibly for that very 

reason the less inclined to adopt it. He had submitted 

to dictation quite suj£ciently within the last half-hour. 

" There is some precaution to be used, remember/' 
continued Le Hardi, in as indifferent a tone as he could 
assume — for he understood the other's humour^ 
"would not Gundred, your chamberlain, have served 
better at this time ? " 

" Gundred I might trust well enough, for that matter ; 

but I hardly choose to use him in my errands to ladies 

« 

of such pretensions. There is no risk of any suspicion 
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in such a simple thing ; or if there were, the sight of 
his face at Willan's Hope would go far to raise it. 
Baoul is young, but he is honest/' 

"Is he the surer messenger for that?" asked Sir 
Nicholas ; but he saw his companion's obstinacy, and 
spoke in so low a tone, that Sir Godfrey appeared not 
to hear the question. The other played with his sword, 
and was silent until the young esquire made his 
appearance. 

His master gave him his charge in a few brief words, 
for he knew that the youth himself had wit enough to 
translate the invitation liberally into courteous lan- 
guage. When he had finished his instructions, and 
Eaoul, having duteously signified his perfect compre- 
hension of them, was about to withdraw. Sir Godfrey, 
looking at the Crusader, and speaking as if from an 
after-thought, with a clumsy attempt at a careless tone 
which betrayed embarrassment even to his young fol- 
lower's unpractised ear, added as he turned away — 

"You will let it be understood at Willan's Hope 
that Sir Nicholas parts from us to-morrow ; we have 
prayed him in vain to tarry until my lord of Ely's 
arrival It is so, I fear?" — ^he turned an appealing 
look towards his guest, which Baoul followed with his 
eyes. 

" It must be so," said Le Hardi ; " my business in 
other parts will brook no delay." 
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" Be sure that you make this understood, in the dis- 
charging of your message," continued the knight of 
Ladysmede ; " there are especial reasons why I would 
have the Lady Elfhild know it." 

Baoul's open boyish face might have expressed some . 
sort of puzzled doubt and surprise, for he was fully 
aware of the arrangements made for their visiting the 
Abbot of Rivelsby with all due state on the morrow, 
and had heard that very day from Dubois, that Sir 
Nicholas' departure would not take place until the 
week following : this sudden change of plan awoke at 
once in his mind a strange and undefined suspicion ; 
but it consisted neither with his duty nor inclination 
to trouble himself more than he could help with his 
master's secrets ; he had nothing to do but to bow his 
acquiescence, and to quit the chamber. 

" The lad will do his errand well enough, you see," 
said Sir Grodfrey, with a short laugh which expressed 
his own relief from some misgiving — " better than if 
he had been over-cautioned, or over-trusted." 

" Probably ; I trust he will, for his sake and for ours,** 
replied Le Hardi, who had marked the uneasy look 
upon the young esquire's countenance. 

At the foot of the great stone stairs Raoul met the 
Italian. There had sprung up of late something of a 
more friendly intercourse between the two than any 
other of the household was inclined to venture upon 
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with the chaplain. Baoul at least did not seem to 
share the scarcely concealed dislike and dread with 
which he was so generally regarded ; and the sardonic 
smile and cutting tone which commonly seasoned his 
communications with others^ were softened into almost 
a playful jest when he encountered the fearless smile 
of the gay young esquira Baoul would have passed 
him by now without more than a silent recognition ; 
but even the slight cloud on that open brow attracted 
at once the chaplain's observant eye. He turned, and 
passed some brief light raillery upon it, in something 
like the gentle voice he had been wont to use to Giulio. 
And though Baoul, not now disposed for conversation, 
would have gone on his way with a careless answer, 
the Italian, who knew that he had just come from Sir 
Godfrey's presence, impelled either by curiosity or by 
some stronger motive, proceeded to question him upon 
the subject 

" Sir Nicholas quit Ladysmede to-morrow, say you?" 
he asked, in a tone of surprise, after Ustening vdth fixed 
attention to the details of the interview, for Raoul saw 
no reason for concealment — "your ears have surely 
played you false V 

"Nay, that may hardly be," replied the esquire — 
" for I had special charge to make it known at Willan's 
Hope/* 

"Hat" said Giacomo, while his keen eyes left the 
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youth's face^ and seemed to search into the wall beyond 
him; " Tell me, young friend — for I saw Dubois talk- 
ing with you, and youth is ever curious in such matters 
— ^how did Sir Nicholas speed in his wooing to-day ? " 

" I know not, nor care/' answered Baoul, shortly. 

"I think peradventure I could tell," replied the 
Italian. Then changing his tone, and laying his hand 
on the youth's shoulder with a familiar gesture most 
unlike his usual bearing — " Say, Saoul, would'st rather 
do the Lady Qladice a kindness or a mischief? answer 
Ine truly." 

Baoul started and reddened at the abruptness of the 
question, but he answered with boyish vehemence, as 
he drew back a step from his companion, — " Why ask 
me such a question, father ? the veriest churl even in 
our graceless company might give you an answer ; he 
dare not call himself man who would harm her by a 
careless word ; he is no true gentleman who would 
grudge his life to do her service." 

"Gallantly spoken!" said the priest; ''so youth 
speaks always, before the rust and canker and batter- 
ing wear of life eats into the bright metal that rings so 
loud and true." The smile with which he looked into 
the boy's glowing &ce had no trace of mockery or 
bitterness. — " K my lips were made for blessing, I 
would pray heaven to grant you to die young ! " 

''I shall scarcely make bold to ask your prayers, 
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father, if they go to that tune," said Baoul, trying to 
raUy, under cover of a light word, from a confused con- 
sciousness of his enthusiasm. 

But the chaplain's present mood was earnest. Lay- 
ing his hand again upon the young esquire's shoulder 
— " If you would match fair words with fair deeds," 
said he, " you will bear your lord's message to Willan's 
Hope, so far as it is a truthful one, but without coup- 
ling with it that which he knows, and I know, to be a 
falsehood. Sir Nicholas leaves not so suddenly; he 
waits to urge here, under her guardian's roof, a suit 
which he already knows to be distasteful to the Lady 
Gladice." 

"How!" exclaimed Baoul, his first vague suspicion 
strengthening rapidly as he listened to the chaplain. 
" Would you have me believe that Sir Godfrey is seek- 
ing to palm a falsehood upon her ?" 

" I say not what Sir Godfrey seeks ; I only warn 
you that the message which you bear, so far as it 
touches Sir Nicholas, is a false one ; that much at 
least I know of a certainty. As to the object of it, it 
is true I do but guess. You or any other may judge 
whether or no I guess truly." 

Perhaps because the interpretation confirmed his 
own misgivings — perhaps because there was an em- 
phasis of truth in his companion's tone — ^perhaps 
because the young act rather from feeling than calcu- 
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lation, Raoul never doubted the good faith of Father 
Oiacomo for a moment All the evil stories which he 
had heard of him were of no weight against his own 
instinctive conviction that he spoke and meant honestly 
now. After a moment*s thought, he turned short 
round, and before the chaplain could have checked 
him, even had he understood his intention, ran up the 
stairs, and presented himself again in Sir Godfrey's 
chamber. The knight had warmed himself with wine, 
and was in better humour now with himself and those 
about him ; and though he stared with some surprise 
at Raoul on his hasty reappearance, he greeted him 
with a bluff graciousness. 

" What seek you here again, most trusty squire ? " 
he demanded ; " now, prithee, do not let me count 
thee one of those unprofitable messengers that need 
to have their tale told them thrice at the very least 
before starting, and then bring the half of it home 
again undelivered." 

" I am here to say. Sir Godfrey, that I pray to be 
excused doing this errand," Raoul began, agitated and 
out of breath, with the flush coming and going in his 
face — " I will ride for you night and day, as I am 
bound to do, in any other matter ; but indeed — ^indeed 
— so please you to put some one else on this service^ 
I may not do it" 

"What?" exclaimed Sir Godfrey, when the boy 
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paused, too much astonished to interrupt him sootier 
— " what !" It was but a simple word, but the voice 
and glance gave it a fearful emphasis. 

"I cannot do it, Sir Godfrey," said the esquire 
again, pale as ashes, but in a firmer tone. 

The knight^s face grew purple with rage ; he rose 
from his seat, stepped one great stride to where the 
boy stood, and struck him in the face with the back of 
his open hand so fiercely, that he fell staggering back 
against the wall of the apartment, and the blood 
gushed in a stream from his mouth and nose. 

Sir Godfrey watched him until he had recovered his 
footing, and seemed inclined to repeat the blow. Half- 
stunned, and reeling from its effects — for many a stal- 
wart man had gone down before that back-handed 
stroke of Sir Godfrey's — Raoul spat the blood from 
his mouth, and felt for the hilt of the short sword at 
his girdle. The Enight of Ladysmede was unarmed, 
for he had laid his own weapon on the table where he 
had sat. But Le Hardi saw the boy's movement, and 
springing up, placed himself between them, just in 
time to prevent him from making a mad spring upon 
his master. 

" Out of my path. Sir Nicholas," said his host, " if 
you would not anger me past my patience ! This 
gentle youth seeks farther correction, it seems, and he 
shall have his fill of it. Stand from between us, I say 1 " 
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But the Crusader maintained his position^ though 
he seemed to feel it to be no very pleasant one. Cursing 
Baoul for a young fool, while he held him back with 
one arm not without difficulty, he expostulated at the 
same time with De Burgh on the unseemliness of such 
a quarrel. His words might have had but little effect, 
when at that moment Dubois entered the chamber so 
opportunely, that although he began to address himself 
to Sir Nicholas with some ordinary message, it seemed 

N 

probable that the loud and angry voice of De Burgh 
had been heard below, and that the esquire had anti< 
cipated some quarrel between that knight and his 
master. 

" Here, Dubois !" cried Sir Nicholas, gladly availing 
himself of his appearance ; *' take this mad boy out of 
his lord's presence ; there will be bloodshed else.*' 

Baoul struggled indignantly in the Gascon s grasp, 
and had half-drawn his weapon ; but Dubois was too 
strong for him. Twisting the boy's arms behind him 
untn he writhed with pain, and a subdued cry escaped 
him, he dragged him towards the door, while the Cru- 
sader still interposed his own person between Sir God- 
firey and the object of his violence. 

*'Let him be punished. Sir Godfrey, as he right 
well deserves; but this violence is needless — nay, 
worse than needless," he continued, in a lower tone, as 
the Gascon, finding that Baoul still gave him some 
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trouble in forcing him through the narrow doorway, 
shouted to some of those in the hall below for assist- 
ance. 

De Burgh contented himself with exploding the rest 
of his fury in imprecations, while two or three of his 
serving-men ran up from below ; and Raoul, the first 
storm of his boyish passion over, desisted from his 
useless struggles, and stood a prisoner in panting and 
indignant silence. 

"What shall they do with him, Sir Godfrey 1" 
asked the Crusader, anxious, as it seemed, to put an 
end as speedily as possible to this scene of undignified 
violence ; " he is mad o* the sudden, methinks." 

" Bind him haud and foot, and lodge him safe in 
the Falcon tower. This pretty youth has been too 
daintily fed here, and the hot young blood grows 
malapert upon us: a little cooler diet — or, indeed, 
some two or three days^ wholesome fasting — ^is sound 
leechcraft for such disorders. Body of me ! but he 
was marvellous ready with the steel. He comes of a 
strain much akin to mine own in that respect." 

" There was mischief enough in him," said Le HardL 
'* I thought he would have struck at me, when I balked 
him." 

"I could almost wish you had not," replied his 
friend, his angry features relaxing into a grim smile ; 
** I would have risked a few ounces of blood to have 
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seen his spring. Tis as well as it is, though ; for my 
eye and hand are hardly what they once were.** 

'' I do not commonly choose to see a man stabbed 
before my fece/' said Sir Nicholas ; " but since you 
profess an especial fiEuicy for it, I will hardly spoil 
sport for the fatura" 

** Nay, nay, sir champion ; I am behoven to you in 
my most gracious thanks ; and so is the youth too, 
maybe, for that matter. But what, in the fiend's 
name, put him upon such a wild fancy as to cavil at 
my orders ?" 

"You had best learn that &om himself, when his 
blood has. had time to cool ; better still, perhaps, if 
you had waited to make that inquiry at the first. 
There is surely something in this which it were well 
for us to know before we move further." 

Sir Grod&ey made an impatient movement ; but he 
was conscious that it was not the first time that his 
own violent temper had disconcerted his plans. 

" Enough for the present," he said. " I am hot. Sir 
Nicholas ; let us forth and taste the evening air." 



CHAPTER XV. 



. THE OUEST-HALL. 



If a stranger had entered the lofty guest-hall of 
RiYelsby about an hour after noon on the following 
day, he would have seen around him nothing that 
betokened the shifts of a failing exchequer. A pru- 
dent economy was not one of Abbot Martin's qualifica- 
tions for gdvemment. Spending but little upon his 
own simple needs or pleasures, he was magnificent in 
all that concerned the hospitalities of his station. The 
Scripture rule which enjoins upon the overseers of 
Holy Church to be careful to entertain strangers, was 
one which he conformed to cordiaUy— rather, we must 
fear, in accordance with his own liberal nature, than 
in consequence of any conscientious study of the apos- 
tolic injunction. It had been enforced upon him, 
indeed, at his consecration as abbot ; but it required 
an acuter ear for church Latin than the new-made 
dignitary possessed, to follow, with any comprehension 
of its meaning, a long service in that language, chanted 
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in a low nasal tone — for the prior was a very in- 
different performer; and as to having ever seen the 
' precept in its original context, posterity will not judge 
too hardly of the excellent abbot, who had exchanged 
the sword for the breviary so late in life, if it be 
honestly confessed on his behalf that his personal ac- 
quaintance with the sacred writings was mainly con- 
fined to the Psalter and the Grospels. Let us hope he 
might have been as good a Christian as if he had read 
— or even written — a whole treasure-house of scriptural 
controversy, and yet have missed the spirit of a little 
child. 

Too noble to make any pretence to a wealth which 
he did not possess, he was also too proud to measure 
his hospitality — as he wisely might have done — by his 
resources. Eich and poor, in bygone days, had ever 
been wont to talk of the bountiful cheer of Eivelsby. 
Heaven knows whether they who maintained it there 
sought for their reward in so doing, the praise of men; 
if they did, they scarcely found it Already the inquir- 
ing secular mind had begun to ask, was this indeed the 
religious life ? — were these the followers of the fisher- 
men of Galilee ? And those who went full-fed from 
their noble banquets, but were never present at their 
fasts and vigils, denounced their entertainers with oaths 
as "gluttonous men and wine-bibbers,*' and insinuated 
that revelling and drunkenness were amongst the rules 
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of the cloister. Nay^ even from among themselves men 
had already gone forth, by a natural reaction, who 
interpreted in its boldest sense the other side of the 
great commandment, and loudly professed that the 
riches of the monastic houses were in themselves a 
snare of the Evil One, and that the only true religion 
was poverty. And though young Wolfert should live 
to a hundred, and compress the results of whole days 
and nights of study into his *' nudleaa (Xinonicorum," 
the hammer was never to be forged that should crush 
the schism in the religious household. 

To-day, of all others, the abbot was determined that 
nothing should be lacking to maintain his state on 
something like its old scale of magnificence. Not to 
such guests as Le Hardi and De Burgh would he betray 
the barrenness of an impoverished house. Not if it 
should cost him the last free manor of his abbacy, and 
he himself — as he once of late entertained the idea — 
should take up scrip and staff for the Holy City, and 
leave the revenues of his office at nurse under the 
administration of the prior. Guests of such rank as 
those who were to-day expected fell to the share of the 
superior to entertain out of his private purse, and were 
by no means to be a burden or a detriment — so the 
rule of their house was worded — to the revenues of the 
general body. So that although Oervase the kitchener 
raised his eyes and shrugged his shoulders with a pro- 
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essional horror of such extravagance (as it must needs 
seem to one who well knew the abbot's embarrass* 
ments), and even ventured a respectful word or two as 
to the cost, he could go no further in the way of remon- 
strance in a case where he was not responsible, and 
which concerned the abbot alone. Nathanael of 0am- 
bridg^who traveUed with a single lean Israelitish 
follower on a mule which the abbot's horse-boy swore 
it was a disgrace to hold, yet was said to have wealth 
enough to buy up Bivelsby, monks and all, if th^y had 
been purchasable commodities — had returned home 
that morning attended as he came by two armed re- 
tainers of the monastery, an escort which he always 
claimed on such occasions (charging thus the expenses 
of the transaction, like modem money-lenders, upon 
his clients). That useful but much-abused man had 
carried back with him in his capacious bags, besides 
store of the convent's valuables under which his ill-fed 
sumpter-mule winced and groaned, certain small slips 
of parchment which added little to the bulk of his 
acquisitions, but which he hoarded nevertheless very 
carefully in his strong chest at home, for the abbot's 
signature thereto was money's worth, as he well knew ; 
they had been the result of a long private interview on 
the previous evening. He left behind him, it is true, 
some heavy bags of good English silver coin, and a 
sprinkling of the gold pieces of France and Italy ; but 
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to name the exorbitant interest which was demanded 
and freely promised for such accommodation, despite 
the excellent securities above mentioned, would be only 
to stimulate the evil cupidity of gentlemen of his pro- 
fession at the present day, — or to break their hearts 
with envy at the then state of the money-market. 

Such a reckless contempt of cost, such an utter ignor- 
ing of the state of his exchequer, did the abbot manifest 
on this occasion, that Gkrvase and the chamberlain, 
when they consulted together in carrying out their 
superior's lavish orders, would have come to the con- 
clusion (there being neither share-markets nor joint- 
stock banks in existence) that Abbot Martin was either 
demented, or had lighted upon a buried treasure ; but 
the vision of Nathanael and his parchments had only just 
passed from before their eyes, and with pious resignation 
they accepted the chastisement which Heaven had sent 
them, in giving them a ruler whose extravagance would 
soon complete the ruin which Abbot Aldred's weak 
nepotism had begun ; for although the common accounts 
were kept distinct from those of the abbacy, all felt 
themselves nearly concerned in the dif&culties and dis- 
grace which might be the result of their superior's pri- 
vate involvements, and which could not fail to recoil in 
some way upon the dignity and the fortunes of the house 
itself. Nay, the chamberlain, — a distant kinsman of 
the departed abbot, who, if that excellent relative had 
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lived another year, would have had his tiini for some 
of the higher appointments which his merits deserved^ 
— went so far as to draw a comparison between the 
two wasteful stewards to the disadvantage of Abbot 
Martin. 

" Our dear departed father," said he, " was an easy 
man about leases, it must be confessed, but it was all 
in favour of his own kith and kin ; whereas this present 
lord abbot has little kindness even for an old follower 
— there is the Angevin, who was with him, they say, 
through all the wars — and what has he done for him ? 
sends him a mess from his table once a-month, it may 
be ; while he opens his purse-strings wide enough to 
feast such hawks and vultures, as I may well call them, 
as those who prey upon us in the king's name." 

" There be little to choose," replied Gervase gloomily. 
Not having any connection himself with the late abbot, 
he did not see the force of the argument so clearly. 

" I never heard that this abbot acknowledged kin of 
any degree with any man or woman/' continued the 
chamberlain, returning to the attack ; " yet it is said, 
and may well be believed, that he is of knightly family. 
Who is this child he hath brought here among us, think- 
est thou, brother ? " 

It was a question which had often been secretly dis- 
cussed among the brethren of St Mary's ; but it was 
put rather abruptly at this moment. Gervase turned 
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oflP, and wisely replied, " I never concern myself with 
other men's matters, having trouble enough with my 
own ;" and so went his ways to the kitchen. 

Hovering about the kitchen entrance — a locality 
which he much affected, though against all rule — he 
found the sub-prior. Gervase eyed his plump face, 
which wore a more beaming smile than usual, with no 
great cordiality, and wa^ passing on to his duties ; for 
brother Simon's conversation was of that kind which 
to a preoccupied companion is rather irritating than 
improving. 

"Busy this morning, excellent brother Gervase?" 
said Simon, whose rank in the house gave him some 
little right to speak patronisingly, which he was inno- 
cently prone to take advantage of. 

"I am always busy, reverend sub-prior," returned 
Gervase, shortly but punctiliously. 

" I would I were," sighed brother Simon. It was a 
point on which the kitchener felt unusually inclined to 
agree with him ; but as an answer to that effect would 
scarcely have sounded respectfiQ, he made none. 

" Twelve of us are bidden to the abbot's table to- 
day," resumed the sub-prior cheerfully. "I hear there 
shall be great doings." 

" There will be no lack of guests,'* said Gervase. 

" Who are invited, then, besides the knights from 
Ladysmede? we are scarce so much in the abbot's 
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confidence in these matters as we might reasonably 

" There is the old knight of Eavenswood and his 
two sons, Sir John de la Mere, the Prior of Cottesford, 
and some three or four of his house, young Foliot of 
the Leys, and two or three besides." 

" And there is to be a caritas of pork and hydromel 
for all the brethren in the refectory," said the sub- 
prior ; " I may say this much for our abbot, let who 
win say nay ; he does not care to feast himself, and 
let others fast the while." 

"Ay — we grow jovial under our troubles; we 
should all live royally, I take it, if his majesty would 
only be pleased to exact a loan from us about once 
a-week. I have not had so much money in hand 
since I have been kitchener."' And escaping during 
a yawn of brother Simon's, Gervase went his way. 

The kitchener had been furnished by the abbot with 
ready money wherewith to lay in all such supplies as 
might befit a banquet of more than ordinary splen- 
dour ; and a few small gratuities judiciously distributed 
amongst the tenants of the abbey estates (for Gervase 
was as honestly careful of the abbot's money as if it 
had been his own), had brought in, during the early 
hours of morning, samples of foul and fish of a very 
superior quality to those which had drawn forth his 
unfavourable criticisms on the previous afternoon; 
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and soon, deep in consultation with cooks and con- 
fectioners, he forgot his indignation at the abbot's 
lavish orders in his zeal to do his own office with 
credit to the house. If the outlay must needs be made, 
at least, he thought, there should not be the unpardon- 
able eictrayagance committed of paying dear for an 
indifferent dinner. 

So the tables were duly spread in the guest-hall, and 
habited in his apparel of state, with the principal 
officers of his house grouped around him. Abbot 
Martin sat in his high chair in the chapter-house, 
awaiting the introduction of his noble guests. On 
few men did the external dignities of his office sit so 
gracefully and so well. His powerful and well-built 
^ frame had aU a soldier's upright and feaxless bearing, 
while his open kindly face, if it bore few traces of the 
thoughtful student or the mortified recluse, had some- 
thing of the loving paternal expression which well 
suggested the ideal of such a relationship towards the 
community over which he presided. The first of the 
invited guests who was presented to him was Waiyn 
Foliot, in a richer dress than he was wont to affect, 
out such as became the dignity of his host no less than 
the rank of the wearer. There was a low murmur of 
approving criticism amongst the attendants who lined 
the doorway and the lower part of the room, when, 
after the first glance, they recognised under the rich 
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velvet mantle the young student who was so well 
known and loved as the present representative of his 
house; and he did not suffer in their estimation, 
because a flush of natural modesty passed over his 
features as he w^ed alone up the room to where the 
abbot sat awaiting him. 

" Welcome now as ever, Waryn," said the superior, 
as he rose to greet him ; *' but you are a rare guest 
amongst us : the cloister is dull enough, it may be 
granted, for young spirits like yours : yet, for your 
father's sake, I would that we met ofbener." 

'' I take shame to myself, father, that it should be 
my fault of late ; but you know that I have much to 
do since my return from Paris.'* 

" You shall have my pardon for the past, if I may 
take your pledge for amendment in the future," said 
the abbot, laying his hand on Foliot's shoulder with a 
kindly smile ; " and my old Mend Sir Marmaduke, 
and young Sir Alwyne ? they w^:e well, I trust, when 
you had news of them last V 

*' The knight who is sojourning at Ladysmede gave 
me a good report of them," replied Waryn ; " but 
tidings from over sea, good lord abbot, come slow and 
seldom." 

The Prior of Cottesford and his brethren were now 
announced, and the abbot rose and walked half-way 
down the chapter-house, as a courtesy due to an 
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ecclesiastic of almost equal dignify with himself, greet- 
ing him with a pmictilions deference, which the prior 
as carefnlly retained, and which might perhaps haye 
led a shrewd observer to suspect that there lay under- 
neath no yery sound foundation of good-wUl between 
them. 

The rest of the guests were akeady assembled, when 
Sir Grod&ey^s trumpet was h^rd in the quadrangle of 
the abbey. Abbot Martin receiyed the two knights 
with more stately formality than he had thought fit to 
use towards the others. Seated in his chair of state — 
no mark of disrespect, but merely the usual privilege 
of a mitred abbot, which in this particular case he did 
not choose to forego — he welcomed Sir Godfrey with a 
frank yet dignified courtesy, and the Crusader with 
every mark of high consideration which was due to 
the king^s messenger and the champion of the cross. 
The sum demanded on behalf of King Bichard had 
already been despatched to Sir Nicholas at Ladysmede 
by trusty hands that morning; and the abbot had 
added to it, as of his own free gift, a costly ring, of 
which he prayed his majesty's acceptance, and which, 
if converted into money on an emergency, might have 
added nearly a third to the contribution of Eivelsby. 
After the first compliments had passed, Sir Nicholas 
would have proceeded to make some acknowledgment 
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of the abbot's liberality ; but the churchman waved the 
subject aside with a few quiet words. 

" We have given of our poverty," said he, " not of 
our abundance ; but you will say for us to King 
Richard, that he is welcome/' And motioning the 
knight to follow him, he led the way to the banquet- 
ing-haL 

The good cheer of Eivelsby lost none of its old 
repute amongst those who were seated with the lord 
abbot at the high table on the dais. Scarcely less 
costly, and certainly not less bountiful, was the enter- 
tainment provided for the esquires and pages who sat 
below, and where Andrew the sacrist, who had volun- 
teered to preside there, proved in himself a mine of 
good company. At first the guests at this lower table 
tried to preserve something of a respectful quiet in 
their tone and demeanour, such as might beseem the 
scene of the entertainment, and the presence of their 
temporal and spiritual superiors ; but soon the good 
liquor did its usual office in loosening men's tongues, 
and the merriment rose higher and higher, unrestrained 
by any thought of place or presence. It was at its 
highest when Dubois rose and quitted the table un- 
perceived. 

He paused a few moments on the steps of the guest- 
hall, imtil he was joined by two serving-men who 
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might have been seen for some half-hour past loung- 
ing carelessly in the neighbourhood ; and then led the 
way, as one to whom the locality was well known, to 
the foot of the turret-stair which communicated with 
the abbot's chamber. Motioning to the men to wait 
below, he himself ascended with a quiet and confident 
step, without causing the least alarm or suspicion in 
the minds of one or two ancient monks who, for want 
of better occupation, were lazily watching his move- 
ments. As he had expected, he found the outer door 
unsecured, and boldly entered the apartment It was 
empty. He passed into the smaller chamber occupied 
by the chaplains, but both were with their superior in 
the guest-halL He noticed by the side of the abbot's 
couch a little pallet which had no doubt been occupied 
by Qiulio, but it was evident that the child wAs not 
there. Disappointed in his first object, the Qascon 
descended again, and boldly accosting oiie of the 
monks whom he had observed in the cloister, with such 
a quiet deferential air as to make his question appear 
the most natural proceeding in the world, he asked 
him ''where he might find the little lad Qiulio, for 
that the lord abbot had a guest who desired to see him?" 
The monk, who was a very stolid spepimen of his 
fraternity, shook his head to intimate his ignorance 
and indifference upon that and all other worldly sub- 
jects and vouchsafed no further answer. 
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The esquire was not easily to be baffled by monk or 
layman. *' Will it please you to show me the way to 
the lord abbot's stables V he asked. 

The Benedictine pointed to a gateway opposite to 
where they stood^ but still preserved a conscientious 
silence. 

FoUowing this direction, Dubois found his way 
without difficulty into the stable-yard. Nothing could 
be more natural than that a careful esquire should see 
that his master's horseboys were not hanging about the 
abbey buttery upon such an hospitable occasion, instead 
of busying themselves in their proper duties ; though 
few besides Dubois would have cared to quit that jovial 
company as early as he had done on such a service. 
Sir Nicholas's grooms, however, had evidently not 
been seduced from their post ; for the esquire found 
them all in the stalls with their respective charges, 
and the steeds gave every token of having been fed 
and tended carefully. What might seem more strange, 
some five or six, including Dubois' own, stood ready 
saddled, and their attendants sprang to their heads as 
soon as the Qascon made his appearance. 

He raised his hand wamingly. " No need yet," he said. 

He turned from the door of the building where the 
train from Ladysmede had found their quarters, and 
cast what seemed a careless glance round the ample 
6ourt» A man moved forwards from an opposite door- 
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way, and scarcely appearing to notice the esquire, 
walked slowly towards the centre of the court But 
some token of intelligence had passed between them ; 
for Dubois, moving out to join him with an indiflferent 
air, and addressing him with some trifling question 
while he was still within earshot of the others, had no 
sooner reached a spot where they could speak without 
being overheard, than the two conversed for a few 
moments in low but earnest tones. 

Dubois returned to the stables with the same deli- 
berate step. There might have been remarked a slight 
impatient movement of his hands, but his saturnine 
features seldom betrayed any change of emotion. 

" You may unsaddle again, Hubert," said he quietly, 
" we shall not be moving yet ; I will conmiend ye to 
the cellarer for honest men that have been at their 
work whilst others were drinking — ^he will see that ye 
lose little thereby." 

Leaving the stable-court, and dismissing the other 
serving-men who were waiting his orders, the Gascon 
walked back to the guest-hall where the company were 
still seated. He resumed his place among them, while 
all were too well engaged to question who went or 
came ; and if he had missed any part of his share of 
the drinking, he took care that the loss should be repaired. 
Nor was he slow in contributing to the talk that went 
round ; and soon two or three sections of the noisy 
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audience, whom each detenniiied story-teller was trying 
to claim to himself, transferred their willing attention 
to Dubois, as he narrated with much quiet art and 
some embellishment the feats of Christian and Faynim 
in the Holy Land. 

The superior had risen from table, and was convers- 
ing with Foliot apart ; the serious business of the even- 
ing was over, for Abbot Martin was not a man to 
encourage or permit, so far as he could exercise con- 
trol over his guests, any rude debauch within his walls, 
though Sir Godfrey and the old knight of Eavenswood 
still lingered over their cups, and swore at each other 
confidentially ; lute and rebeck sounded through the 
vaulted chamber, and the guests were walking or dis- 
coursing in groups of two or three ; the sacrist, having 
condescended long enough to play his part as host, 
which he had done to admiration, at the humbler 
table, had joined his brethren on the dais, and was 
repaying, in very superior coinage, one or two of the 
younger knights who, like ill-conditioned youth in all 
ages, had been bantering some of the graver church- 
men to their own intense satisfaction ; when Dubois 
took the opportunity to catch the eye of his master, 
and the two withdrew together into the recess of one 
of the side-windows, and conversed apart 

"The bird is flown again. Sir Nicholas," said his 
esquire. 
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" Whither ?" 

" I cannot learn that/' replied Dubois ; *' but I have 
been rightly informed thus far ; he was here so late as 
yesternight." 

" Pest on it/' said the Crusader ; " your caution 
must have been at fault somewhere, Dubois; this 
churchman bids fair to outwit us all ; can you be sure, 
think you, that your informant is not bent upon play- 
ing a double game, and earning wages from both 
sides?" 

" I think not," replied the esquire quietly ; " he 
seems to me to be dealing honestly enough." 

" Honestly ? " said Le Hardi with a sneer — " Well — 
there go many interpretations to that text. But you 
can surely learn something further in the matter, 
unless your southern wits have grown rusty upon our 
coarse English fare." 

'' English fare is good enough," replied the Gascon, 
" though, saving your worshipful presence, their wits 
are none of the keenest. I shall speedily learn more, 
if you will please to give me time.'' 

" Time is too dear for a gift, Dubois — ^take as little 
of it as may suffice for your purpose. Sir Gk>dfrey 
knows nothing of this ?" 

"Not from any word of mine. Sir Nicholas; I 
reckon that the lord abbot's bidding him here to-day 
hath stilled any suspicion he might have had of his 
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harbouring the boy. Gundred has been forth maMng 
inquiry in other quarters, if I guess right ; and it 
seems to me that Sir Godfrey does not care to have it 
generally known that he is over-anxious about the 
child's recovery. I heard him jesting with the chap- 
lain, a day or two since, as if it were more the priest's 
business than his." 

" Think of it as if it were so, Dubois, and so speak, 
if you speak at all. But it were worth much to me — 
and to you — ^if we had him once in safe hands — I mean 
in our own — over sea, for example. Do you need 
money ? for these things are iQ-managed without." 

" I am provided for the present," said the esquire ; 
" I never pay my workmen before-hand." 

" Bight,'' said the knight with a smile ; and seeing 
others approaching them, he gave him some short order 
to get to saddle, and so they parted. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



THE FALCON TOWER. 



FooB Baoul, meanwhile, lay in the Falcon tower. It 
was a building which stood alone, at one angle of the 
courtyard, and owed its erection to Sir Hugh, of evil 
memory. Strange stories, true and untrue, were told 
about it. A miserable wife, as some said, — ^an uncom- 
pliant mistress, according to others, — had lingered out 
some years of wretched life there, and had her prison 
door opened at last by death. Good Sir Bainald and 
Sir Miles, while Ladysmede was theirs, kept their 
falcons in the upper story of the tower, and their dogs 
in the chamber below ; but Sir Godfrey had provided 
a new buUding, more airy and commodious, for these 
important favourites, and relegated the old tower to 
something like its original uses, by repairing the 
fastenings of the heavy oak door, and renewing the 
grating to the single narrow window, the only re- 
furnishing which was required to make the lower 
chamber a very passable dungeon ; and hither such 
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refractory dependents as in Sir Godfrey's eyes required 
penal discipline were transferred for a longer or shorter 
season. This latter question was decided usually by 
the uncertain rule of the knight's capricious temper, 
occasionally by accident. To do him no injustice, the 
term was seldom long. If the punishments had been 
carried out according to the letter of the sentence 
which was fulminated against them at the moment, 
rotting in chains, and lingering starvation, would have 
been the ordinary means of paternal correction admin- 
istered at Ladysmede ; but Sir Godfrey reserved an 
unlimited power of mitigation, and after a few days, or 
weeks at the farthest, was wont to inquire about the 
missing prisoner, and welcome him back to the noisy 
liberty of the household with a curse or two by way of 
caution. The fate of one unfortunate man-at-arms, 
however, who had been placed in durance there for 
some trifling misdemeanour, had come veiy near to 
add another tragical tale to its legends. Sir Godfrey, 
after dealing out fearful anathemas against any one 
who should presume to visit him or give him food or 
drink, had ridden off to some jousts at a distance, and 
left the poor wretdi under his terrible proscription. It 
was in the early days of the knight's succession to the 
inheritance, and the retainers who were left behind had 
already learnt to dread his fuiy, without understand- 
ing his rapid changes of temper ; and non^ ventured to 

VOL. I. X 
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contravene the order, cruel as it was. Besides, the 
man was but a Fleming, after all ; and his sufferings 
were a matter of comparative indifference to true-bom 
Englishmen. Fortunately for himself, the Fleming 
was a very old campaigner, and had had great experi- 
ence in the ways and means of eking out a limited 
commissariat during a six months' siege in Angers. 
There were rats in large families settled in the honey* 
combed old walls ; and when the unhappy prisoner's 
groans for help, which had been heard by those who 
ventured occasionally to approach his place of confine- 
ment, ceased after a while, it was charitably supposed 
that he had either been eaten by them, or died of 
starvation. But at length their lord returned after an 
absence of some three weeks, and suddenly at table 
after supper inquired for his victim, and showed the 
sincerity of his compunction by some strong execra- 
tions upon the fools who had too faithfully observed 
his orders ; when lo ! upon inquisition being made, 
out walked the Fleming, haggard and thin, but able 
and willing to stick his long knife then (as he took an 
early opportunity of doing afterwards, but not quite 
deep, enough) into the man who had been considered 
most responsible for his safe keeping. The rats had 
not eaten him; quite the contrary ; and though it was 
not very safe to question him upon the particulars, he 
was heard to swear more than once that he had lived 
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much harder in Angers the last fortnight before the 
capitulation. 

Eaoul, then, lay in the Falcoji Tower. Not fettered 
hand and foot, as a strict interpretation of the knight's 
orders would have required ; that painful indignity 
even Qundred was willing to spare him ; for the gay, 
free-spoken esquire was a favourite, more or less, with 
aU. But he was fastened to the wall by a chain which 
locked both hands, though it allowed them tolerable 
liberty of motion. 

Sir Godfrey had strictly forbidden all access to the 
prisoner until he himself should have visited him ; but 
there had been no word of positive prohibition as to 
food and drink, though Gundred declared that he held 
that to be included. Baldwin, who loved the youth as 
well as if he had been his younger brother in blood as 
well a^ in arms, had acted upon the more merciful 
interpretation, and had handed in through the window- 
bars, in the dusk of the evening, a horn of wine and a 
manchet ; so much he would have been ready to risk 
for him, even in defiance of Sir Godfrey ; but he obeyed 
him so far as to hold no other communication with the 
culprit. The cause of his disgrace was a mystery to 
all the household ; for none of them had been present, 
and Baoul, burning with mortification and insulted 
pride, had preserved an obstinate silence from the 
moment he had submitted to be treated as a prisoner. 
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A single word of thanks for the supply which his 
brother esquire had brought him, and which he would 
probably have refused from almost any other hand, was 
all that had passed his lips. 

None saw the bitter tears of shame and anger with 
which the poor boy wept himself into an unquiet sleep ; 
and none knew how chilled and dispirited, the hot ex- 
dtement of his passion over, he awoke in the early 
morning. The sun at last made his way through the 
loop-hole, half-blocked with its iron bars, which gave 
him but grudging admittance, and the busy sounds of 
life awoke in the manor-yard. The morning hours 
passed on, but no one came near his place of confine- 
ment. He applied himself to the food which he had 
left untouched the night before, and thus somewhat 
warmed and refreshed, the boy's elastic spirit rose 
again. The feeling uppermost in his mind, when he 
was able to gather his thoughts into shape, had nothing 
in it of shame or regret for his own rash attempt, or 
fear of its possible consequences ; he looked upon him- 
self as the offended person, and upon Sir Godfrey as 
the offender ; and sitting there fettered to the wall, he 
judged and sentenced his oppressor in his heart with 
unrelenting severity. That brutal blow had stirred 
passions in his young breast which he had never felt 
before. Once, indeed, on a former occasion, for some 
trifling neglect of his duties. Sir Godfrey had applied 
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a riding- wand to his shoulders pretty sharply ; but then 
Baoul knew that he had been to blame : besides, that 
was a year ago ; he was a boy then, and could submit 
to a boy's punishment with brave good-humour ; but 
now ! an esquire-at-arms, of gentle blood, to be struck 
like a hound, such a felon blow as that, in the presence 
of a stranger knight ! And for what a cause ! for 
refusing to bear a false message to a lady t At that 
thought his heart seemed to swell within him well-nigh 
to choking. 

Such a frame of mind was little likely to help him 
to bear his imprisonment with patience. During what 
remained of daylight on the previous evening, he had 
been too utterly overwhelmed with a proud humiliation 
to take much notice of external objects. But now, as 
he looked round the walls of his prison in the full 
morning light, his whole soul was concentrated on the 
intense desire to escape. His hands had been left 
sufficiently free to enable him to make some use of 
them, and he wearied himself for some time in wild 
and desperate exertions to wrench out the strong iron 
staple to which he had been secured. Finding this of 
no avail, he next contrived, with some difficulty, to 
raise his head to the level of the loop-hole, some two 
or three feet above him, through which his friend Bald- 
win had lowered the supplies, and found that it did not 
look into the courtyard of the Manor, but upon the 
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open meadow-land outsida Having thus made out 
the bearings of his position^ his next business, which 
provided him with occupation and amusement for some 
hours, and was very useful in restoring him to some- 
thing of a calmer temper, was to collect from the 
broken and uneven floor all such stones and rubbish as 
lay within his reach, so as to form a step upon which 
he could partially rest, and so make the loop-hole a 
post of observation. In this labour he was very much 
assisted by the fact that some painstaking predecessor 
in these quarters had employed himself for many days 
in grubbing up the floor for the very same purpose, 
and that his work had been but hastily and imperfectly 
levelled. He succeeded so well, that by standing on 
tip-toe on this little mound, and resting his chin upon 
the embrasure, he could command a view, for some 
distance, of the path which sloped through the meadows 
down to the river. Here he kept watch, therefore, 
with such intervals of rest as his constrained position 
forced upon him, in some vague hope of help and 
rescue which perhaps he would hardly have entertained 
if he had been older. To the young, an angel from 
heaven, or an unexpected powerful friend on earth, 
seems never impossible. 

So Saoul watched and waited, his eyes fixed upon 
the distant pathway, as if along it he surely expected 
the wished-for deliverer must come ; while in fact to 
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him, as to many of ns, his best hope of deliverance was 
already close within his grasp ; — literally within his 
grasp, for if he could have thrust his fettered hand 
throngh the barred aperture of his obserratory, he 
might possibly have clutched the draggled cock's 
feather in the cap of Kcot. The floor of his prison 
was sunk lower than the ground without, and the 
hunter's head was thus nearly level with the opening. 
He was too dose underneath for Baoul to see him ; 
but he had heard a foot fall upon the soft greensward 
outside, and was waiting anxiously for the owner of it 
to come within his line of vision. To very few of Sir 
Godfrey's retainers would the young esquire have 
chosen to address himself in his present undignified 
position; and from very few, however kindly dis- 
posed towards him personally, could he have looked 
for more than a silent sympathy at most, while he lay 
under the full weight of their lord's displeasure. But 
a few notes of a merry whistle, which the hunter struck 
up as he leant with his back against the tower wall, 
and rested himself from his morning's walk, made 
Baoul's heart bound with joy and hope within him. 
Picot, not living within the Manor gates, was compara- 
tively master of his own movements ; if he could do 
nothing towards Baoul's own release, at least he could 
convey a word of timely warning to a quarter which, 
since his conversation with the Italian, had occupied a 
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large share of the young prisoner's anxieties. Baising 
his head as high in the aperture as he could, he called 
out cautiously to the hunter by name. 

" Saints preserve us ! " cried Kcot, starting — for his 
nervous sensibilities were rather excitable just at pre- 
sent — " Who calls me ? " 

" It is I, my good friend — Baoul, chained like a dog 
in this cursed hole." 

" Good lack ! " said the hunter, scarcely yet recover- 
ing hims^lf at the sound of the &miliar voice — " How 
came ye there, Master Eaoul?" For Kcot had not 
visited the Manor since the previous morning. 

** Ask the unmannered brute that calls himself my 
master — the fiend reward him for this and all his 
doings," replied Eaoul, glad to vent the hoarded bitter- 
ness of his heart to any living auditor ; " may the ^" 

"Hush, hush, I pray of thee, dear Master Eaoul," 
said Picot, who had clambered up to the window and 
was looking in. There was no saying who might be 
listeners ; and the youth's intemperate language might 
compromise both parties. " Tell me rather, what hast 
done to anger him ?" 

" I did but refuse to take another man's lie in my 
mouth," said Baoul, passionately. 

'^ I fear me much that Father Giacomo hath been 
corrupting thee with some of his school learning," 
replied the hunter; "another man's lie ^well," he 
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continued, after a slight pause of consideration, " there 
doth lie a difference in that, now I think on't ; though 
a plain mind, I wot, need hardly stumble at it. I 
would have dealt with it all as one, as if it had been 
mine own." 

It would have been quite impossible for the esquire 
to have read Kcot a lecture on morality, under so 
many di£Sculties ; so he contented himself with some 
brief commonplace about his « honour." 

" Nay, if ye come to that, my bolt is shot," said 
Kcot ; " honour is a thing with which we serving-men 
have nought to do ; it belongs to them of gentle blood, 
like the deer and the corn-lands. If I could see my 
way to a good slice of the last, Master Baoul, I could 
be well content to leave the honour and the hunting to 
my betters." 

" But listen, Kcot," said the esquire ; " I have a 
boon to ask of thee.'' 

" If it be any service a poor knave like me can do — 
saving my duty to my liege lord — I may promise you 
to do it, Master EaouL" 

"Thanks, good friend — it is nought for myself at 
present ; but I would put thee upon doing a good deed 
for others." 

"Humph! I know not how it is," replied Kcot, 
rather uneasily ; " I am as little naturally given to 
good deeds as most men, I dare well say, if I know 
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myself ; but here of late I have them thrust upon me^ 
willy-nilly. Curse me if I rightly know what a good 
deed is. I did somewhat t'other day, sir squire, if I 
only dared to tell it thee, — as queer a piece of business, 
I thought it, as might well be, and in villanous com- 
pany. I would as soon have turned to deer-stealing as 
have had a hand in it ; and lo, now, it was a good deed 
— a brave deed — a glorious deed! I might have risen 

to be a *' Here Picot's foot slipped from its im- 

certain holding in the wall, and he came suddenly to 
rather an ignominious conclusion. 

When he was up again, Baoul took the opportunity 
to explain his request farther. 

" I seek a trusty friend — and such I know thou wilt 
prove, Picot — to bear a message for me to Willan's 
Hope, to the private ear of the Lady Gladice." 

"Blessed St Bridget 1 " exclaimed the hunter, nearly 
slipping down again in the excess of his astonishment ; 
"is the boy mad?" He began to see now, as he 
thought, the secret of this prison discipline. 

**Not as yet, but I may be driven so," returned 
Baoul with an impatient oath ; for besides that the 
accusation was not complimentary in itself, the blunt 
familiarity with which the hunter conveyed it rather 
shocked his dignity. 

Picot still eyed him doubtfully through the barred 
loop-hole, but he thought it best in any case to humour 
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him. " Nay, good master Eaoul, I meant no offence — 
but what may this message of yours be ? " 

" He shall bear it himself/' said a voice behind him. 

Picot, with an exclamation of alarm, slipped from 
his foot-hold again, and, staggering backwards, found 
himself upheld by the arm of Father Giacomo. 

" Never fear, Picot," said the chaplain, with a smile 
at the man's terrified face which did not add to his 
composure — " it were safer for me to have found thee 
here than Gundi'ed ; but let me have thy place for a 
moment," And he sprang lightly up to the window. 

" So, my poor youth, you are reaping already some 
of the penalties of knowledge ; and cursing me, doubt- 
less, in your heart, for not letting you do your master'* 
errand, as any honest fool might have done, without 
questioning its particulars."' 

" Not so, father," replied the esquire : " if you spoke 
truly, as I believe, I owe you thanks rather; and if you 
will only let others, whom you wot of, know as much 
as you have told me, I shaU abide my time here in 
more contentment/' ' 

'' Spoken like a hero and a philosopher,^' said the 
chaplain ; '* but to descend to considerations of selfish 
prudence, if I may touch upon such unimportant points, 
— you would be still better contented to go at large ? " 

" I would, indeed ! " said Raoul, eagerly. 

"Well — I rejoice to find that you have so much 
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sound judgment remaining ; for the talk in the house 
this morning is that you showed but little last night/' 

Baoul gave vent to an ejaculation of impatienca 

" Nay, never heed it,** continued the chaplain — " we 
are all mad enough by times. But none are so mad, I 
suppose, as to prefer chains to freedouL Take good 
heart, young sir ; a few hours will surely see you free 
again/' 

"How?" asked Eaoul. 

" Sir Godfrey's humour, as you know, changes from 
hour to hour ; I dare promise that at my lord abbot's 
table to-day he will forget last evening's matters ; and 
as some foolish words of mine have had their share in 
bringing this trouble upon you, I will await him on 
his return, and plead your cause with him ; it will 
scarce need more than that you should ask his forgive- 
ness, and all is done/' 

" His forgiveness ! " cried Baoul, dashing his fettered 
hand against the stanchions ; " he forgive vne t — did 
you not hear. Father Giacomo, all that happened — you 
spoke as if you knew all ? " 

" I have heard, if I mistake not, five different tales — 
all false ; the truth I partly guess at." 

** He struck me 1 struck me on the mouth as though 
I had been a liar like himself ! Forgiveness, you said 
— I will never forgive him — never ; I have served him 
faithfully, and could have loved him once — ^not of late, 
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not of late— but I wiU never eat his, bread, or do his 
bidding more ; not if I lie here until the old tower 
crumbles on^me ! " And let not poor Eaoul's heroism 
be questioned, though there was a tremor in his voice, 
and Father Giacomo, looking through the bars, saw tears 

" So now ! " said the latter, turning round to Kcot, 
^' wiser doctors than myself might shake their heads 
over this poor youth's case ; but he will hardly mend it 
by staying here — ^we must have him forth, good Kcot." 

" How — ^what ? " cried the hunter, startled at being 
thus suddenly addressed, but with no comprehension of 

the other's meaning. 

* 

*' We must have him forth, I say, if only for Sir 
Godfre/s sake ; if he should send for him to his pre- 
sence to-morrow, he will defy him to the death ; and 
what chance shall your master have against such a 
doughty champion ? on your allegiance to Sir Godfrey, 
Kcot, I shall require your help to remove from him 
this dangerous enemy." 

Giacomo's look and tone were so serious, that the 
hunter could only reply by a blank gaze of astonish- 
ment. 

" You are mocking me, priest," said Raoul, passion- 
ately. 

" Judge no man hastily, Eaoul ; and when you judge, 
let it be by deeds, not words." 

The chaplain drew from his person a small file and 
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thin saw of highly tempered steel, and of foreign work- 
manship, and trying their edge npon the stanchion of 
the window, showed BaonI how to use them. 

** With these/' said he, '' an active hand might cat 
through chain and hand-bolt with six hours' good work ; 
but I give you from now until midnight — by that time 
a woman might do it — ^You, Hcot," he continued, as 
he handed a pair of the same implements to the hunter, 
^'must take your station here soon after dusk, and 
remove this bar, and a stone or so, if needful ; but our 
caged bird here is but of slender make, and will squeeze 
through where you or I might stick fast till doomsday.'' 

Picot took the tools from the Italian with the motion 
of an automaton. 

'*! will be at hand and on the watch," continued 
Giaoomo ; ** there is little likelihood of any interrup- 
tion ; but if you hear the cry of an owl in the wall 
beside you, Picot, you will understand that as a signal 
to cease your work for a while. Now go your ways, 
and remember." 

** Do not £eu1 me, dear Picot/' said Saoul, as the man 
still stood looking after the chaplain, who had passed 
round to the postern gate. 

** What dost think of that man. Master Baoul ? " said 
he, whispering in at the window. 

" I will think thee the best friend I ever had, Kcot, 
if I be free to-night/' 
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" It is all for love of thee, remember, Master Baoul, 
if I venture it ; I shall be flayed alive, an it come to 
Sir Godfrey's hearing." 

" I will love thee all my life, dear Kcot," said the 
esquire. 

" I will do it, Master Baoul, I will do it," replied the 
hunter as he left the window, and walked slowly down 
the meadow, soliloquising as he went. — " 'Dear Hoot' 
— * worthy Kcot' — * I will love thee all my life/ quoth 
our young esquire. — ' I can never repay thy good deed,' 
saith the lady. — ' Here is gold,* saith the chaplain. — 
Marry, I am in the straight road to preferment, if I can 
but scape the devil and Sir Godfrey by the way." 



CHAPTER XVII. 



THE WABNINO, 



Dame Elfhild and her niece occupied their usual 
seats in the solar window. Isola too, at Gladice's per- 
suasion, had left her chamber; and the change of 
scene, and the natural efforts which she made to 
appear cheerful in the company of her kind enter- 
tainers, were not without their good effect upon her 
health and spirits. Still, with the exception of the 
elder lady, they were but a silent party. Gladice's 
eyes might have seemed, as usual, to have been count- 
ing the stones in the old wall opposite, or the blades 
of withering grass in the court below ; there was the 
same dreamy ^e and indolent grace as ever ; but the 
cheek that leant on the richly-moulded arm had an 
unusual paleness, and there was at times a passing 
contraction of the brow, observed by Isola's eyes, if by 
no others. For the Italian alone had no ostensible 
occupation, and she might be pardoned if her glance 
rested on the beautiful face, upon which the full light 
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of the" window was streaming, with far more interest 
than upon the elder lady's busy fingers, or any other 
object in the gloomy chamber. Dame Elfhild also 
darted occasionally a questioning look, such as she 
could spare from her more absorbing object, in the 
same direction ; for to the various discursive remarks, 
by which that lady had been doing her best to enliven 
their little circle, her niece had made but short and 
vague replies. She was tolerably well accustomed to 
Oladice's moods of meditation; but she could not 
surely be wrong in concluding that the maiden's 
thoughts, on this particular morning, had taken a more 
definite shape than their wont ; and she bore her in- 
attention with admirable patience, and an inward 
smile of satisfaction. But as her own ideas of love's 
distractions were built rather on theory than experi- 
ence, it is possible that her conclusions in the present 
case were wrong. It was a subject which she did not , 
choose to open to the stranger whom accident had 
made their guest, even by the favourite feminine pro- 
cess of hints and smiles ; and Isola's own position was 
too embarrassing, and her thoughts too bitter, for her 
to make any attempt to break the restraint by in- 
diflferent conversation. 

Suddenly Gladice rose, and threw the lattice open, 
and called to the seneschal, who was passing across 
the inner court. 

VOL. I. Y 
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" I would ride this forenoon, Warenger," she said ; 
''let us get to saddle as soon as may conveniently 
be." 

Warenger looked up with some surprise, for the 
lady's tone sounded far more peremptory than he ap- 
proved of ; he was wont to be consulted with some 
deference on such mattera He felt it due to himself 
in consequence to make some difficulty, but he was not 
exactly prepared with one at the moment. 

"To ride, did my lady say? " 

"To ride, master seneschal; shall we be favoured 
with your good company ? I trust so." 

His lady smiled so sweetly as she said it, that almost 
any other man than the old seneschal must have grasped 
at the invitation at once. It had its effect even upon 
him : he was preparing his line of defence to resist any 
form of dictation which could be brought to bear upon 
him, and here he found himself taken in flank by 
smiles and bright eyes. He made a brave show of 
resistance, nevertheless, before he yielded. 

" Hengist hath caught somewhat of a wheezing in 
his throat — ^it were hardly well to ride him to-day," 
said Warenger ; " unless, indeed, your ladyship would 
be pleased to go slowly." 

This was an alternative which the seneschal well 
knew his young mistress would scarcely avail herself 
of. 
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"Nay, then, it is very ill-timed of him," said she; 
" but the blame lies rather with those who should have 
looked to him better ; he would be well if he knew I 
wanted him. But there is the new palfrey which you 
have been mouthing for me, Warenger ; I will ride 
him to-day." 

The senschal shook his head solemnly. "The saints 
forbid," said he, " that I should suffer it r 

" And why not ? " rejoined the lady ; " I saw Harry 
put him through all his paces two days ago, and he 
carried himself so discreetly that even Judith said she 
should not fear to mount him." 

" Judith may ride what she will,*' returned Waren- 
ger gruffly ; " she is no charge of mine, and there will 
be no great outcry made if harm comes to her of her 
own wilfulness/' 

" Shame on you, master seneschal," said Gladice ; 
"if ever you fall sick again, I will warn Judith to 
make you no more possets." 

" Making of possets is one thing, good my lady, 
which Judith may do weU enough, but riding of half- 
managed colts is another. I would not put you on 
the roan palfrey's back for the best of the Hope 
manors." 

" You are more careful of me than I deserve," said 
Gladice ; " but my good kinswoman here proffers me 
her jennet, which is staid enough to carry an abbess. 
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So prithee despatch, kind Master Wareoger, while the 
sunshine lasts." 

'' I misdoubt the weather/' said the seneschal, look- 
ing round him ominously, as a last remonstrance, into 
an unusually bright November sky. 

'* I never saw it promise fairer," returned the lady 
in laughing contradiction; ^'we may as well make 
prisoners of ourselves all the winter as be scared by a 
passing cloud. — You will not ride to-day, then ? " she 
continued, turning to Elf hild, as Warenger retired 
from the contest with a protesting wave of his hand, 
and moved off to execute her wishes. 

The elder lady declared that it was impossible for 
her to spare the time. 

''And you cannot, I fear?" said Gladice to the 
Italian. Isola shook her head with a faint smile. 

" Alas ! no,'' she said ; " but in a few days I will 
gladly try, for it is full time that I should myself put 
some limit to the kindness of such generous friends. I 
know," she continued, as both her hearers joined in 
protesting warmly against any such idea — "I know 
well there is no such thought in either of your hearts ; 
but there are good and weighty reasons why I should 
take my journey hence as speedily as I may find 
strength." 

Gladice alone saw the risihg colour in the speaker's 
face, and turned her eyes away. 
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'' I must go prepare me/' she said ; and she left the 
apartment. • 

Finding herself alone, almost for the first time, with 
her elder hostess, Isola summoned all her courage to 
repeat to her the sad tale of error and suffering which 
she had already told to Gladice ; and from the kind- 
hearted Elf hild she received at once, if not a more real 
and heartfelt sympathy, at least warmer demonstra- 
tions than from her niece. On one point only the 
confidence was incomplete — ^no mention was made of 
Sir Nicholas Le Hardi's name, and nothing escaped 
from the Italian's lips which could lead to. any suspi- 
cion that the faithless knight whom, in the weakness — 
or the strength — of her woman's love, she had crossed 
the sea to follow, had been so lately a visitor within 
those very walls. If such concealment was a fault, it 
was at least not altogether a selfish one. 

Dame Elfhild's lively recognition of the stranger's 
wrongs was checked by the reappearance of Gladice in 
her riding-dress. The morning doud had passed from 
her face, and the smooth open brow bore no longer any 
trace of painful thought. Isola looked at her as she 
entered, and with the warm impulse and in the expres- 
sive language of her nation, murmured audibly her 
affectionate admiration. Beautiful as ever, there seemed 
a soft consciousness now in the expression of the fea- 
tures, which made her more than ever attractive. The 
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Italian gazed long enough to call up a blush in the 
cheek of Gladice, but it~ did not seem a painful one ; 
and when at length she took her eyes away, filling as 
ihey were with tears which were not of sorrow, her 
companions needed no skill in languages to under- 
stand, in the soft impassioned Tuscan accents which 
broke from her, the expression of her gratitude and 
blessing. 

There had been no need to put into requisition, for 
the younger lady's use, the sleek and short-winded 
animal which went through life so easily under her 
kinswoman. Heugist's indisposition proved not to be 
very serious ; and as Gladice caressed her favourite 
before she mounted, she smiled to herself at the old 
seneschal's palpable excuse, though she wisely made no 
remark beyond an expression of satisfaction. To War- 
enger she had never seemed more gracious, or in gayer 
spirits. Once only, before they left the castle-yard, 
she spoke with such a strange abruptness that the old 
man looked in her face to read there some explanation 
of the unusual tone, but it was turned purposely away 
from him. It was when he asked permission to carry 
with them one of the foreign hawks which had been 
the gift of Sir Nicholas, and without which he seldom 
willingly stirred abroad. That his young mistress, wha 
had always loved the gentle sport so well, should object 
to such an addition to their party at all, surprised 
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him; but the short and sharp terms, almost of displea- 
sure, in which she refused this very natural proposition, 
were even more unaccountable. A few moments after- 
wards, however, when she addressed him again^ her 
voice was as winning as ever, and he set down the 
momentary petulance in his own mind as one of those 
curious anomalies of feminine nature which, he thanked 
heaven, he had never had any personal interest in in- 
vestigating. 

Followed by a couple of grooms, they galloped along 
the level meadows by the river-side, at a pace which 
might have discomposed the old seneschal, had not 
great part of his life been spent in the saddle ; for 
to-day Qladice seemed less than ever content to ride 
slowly. As at length she turned her horse to look 
round for her escort, whom she had outstripped, she 
saw that Warenger's eyes were fixed on the pathway 
which wound amongst the brushwood on the slope above 
them. A solitary figure stood there, which appeared 
also to be watching attentively the party below. As 
the seneschal rejoined his lady, still turning his eyes 
occasionally to the lull-side, the wayfarer suddenly 
waved his hand as if to attract their notice, and began 
to move down towards them at a run. 

"Who comes yonder, Warenger?'' asked his mis- 
tress. 

*' I cannot tell, so please you,'' replied the seneschal; 
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" but he knows us, belike, better than we know him . 
I thought he was watching us when I first saw him; 
'tis some knave that hath a puipose of his own, no 
doubt." 

** It is Baoul, from Ladysmede V exclaimed Gladice, 
as the figure came plainer into view. 

" Nay, that may hardly be, saving your worshipful 
presence ; my young gallant would not for his life be 
seen so far afoot of a morning, for fear of spoiling his 
boota" Warenger was very unwilling to think that 
his eyes could fail him now more than they did fifiy 
years ago. 

"Raoul it is, and no other," returned Gladice, 
" come he here how he may ; " and she rode forward 
to meet him. 

** It hath somewhat the fevour of him,'' admitted 
Warenger sullenly, as he followed his mistress ; " but 
it looks more like a man, and less like a popinjay." 

Very unlike himself indeed did the young squire 
look that morning, as he came panting towards them. 
Even had old Warenger's eyesight been sharper, he 
might have well been excused for being slow to recog- 
nise him. His handsome curls were aU uncared for, 
his gay dress was torn and travel-stained, his face was 
pale, and the bright bold look which became him so 
well was there no longer. Life had run so smoothly 
with poor Baoul until now, that its troubles and 
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realities seemed to have come upon him all at once. 
A night of watching and anxiety — ^the first, perhaps, 
that he had ever spent — had sadly dashed the joyous 
young spirit; and the forcing himself, with Kcot's 
help, through the narrow window, lying close under 
the wall tiU daybreak, and then stealing cautiously 
through the wet fern and bushes until he was at a safe 
distance from the manor, had left him, in outward 
appearance, something which he himself would have 
been the first to have felt ashamed o£ It was a guise 
in which he would have been very slow, at any other 
time, to present himself before a fair lady. Even 
Gladice could hardly suppress a questioning smile of 
astonishment as she greeted him. But poor Baoul 
was now in too serious a mood to waste much thought 
upon his innocent vanities ; and if his countenance had 
lost something of its boyish grace, it had a wild earnest- 
ness which checked Gladice's smile as she read it 
closer. If he coloured scarlet as she spoke to him, it 
was from no thought about his personal appearance. 

"What is it, Raoul?" she asked. Her look was 
almost as eager as his own, as he raised his cap to 
salute her. " Has any harm befallen you ?" 

" No, no !" said Raoul — "nothing.'' He was out of 
breath. " I was on my way to the Tower, to tell you 
something which concerns you nearly, lady — I am 
right glad to have met with you here.'' 
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. " And what may be the matter of such importance^ 
that you should run afoot, as I gue^s, all the way from 
Ladysmede, Master Baoul, to tell me ? '" Gladice 
coloured slightly in her tm^n, and spoke a little nerv- 
ously; for the esquire's look and manner were, pain- 
fully earnest. 

" I would rather, if the Lady Gladice please to listen 
to me, speak a few words in her hearing alone." 

"So be it, in heaven's name/' said old Warenger 
contemptuously, drawing his horse back to a respectful 
distance; "be only discreet in your communications, 
young sir : I have no fancy, I do assure ye, to be a 
listener in ought that doth not concern me ; I would I 
could shut my ears oftener to matters which I am 
forced to hear." 

*^ I bear a message from Sir Godfrey," said Baoul, 
addressing the seneschal in a tone of haughty explana- 
tion. 

" It must needs be a weighty one, that a gentleman 
of such experience is charged with it/' said the senes- 
chal ; " let me stand no longer in the way of its being 
delivered." 

" Pardon my boldness, sweet lady," said the esquire 
when he was out of hearing — ''was any message 
brought from Ladysmede this morning V 

" None, to my knowledge," said the lady. 

" Do not go there at present, if Sir Godfrey seeks 
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your company/' said Saoul, hurriedly; "if you are 
told that Sir Nicholas has left these parts, do not 
believe it/' 

" What have I to do, I pray you. Sir Squire, with 
Sir Nicholas Le Hardi's movements, whether he comes 
or goes." 

She spoke, as she might be excused for speaking, 
with a tone and look of offended dignity. Baoul saw 
the colour in her face, and felt neither rebuked nor 
abashed. He laid his hand on her bridle, and only 
spoke the more earnestly. 

" I do h\imbly entreat your pardon, lady ; that you 
care not for him, I know — God forbid it ! but — but — 
I cannot tell why, but I fear some evil is on foot." 
And he told her of his interview with Sir Godfrey — ^all 
but the blow. 

Gladice listened at first with a show of haughty 
carelessness, but as he proceeded, with gradually roused 
attention. 

. " My lord of Ely expected as a guest at Ladysmede ? " 
said she, when Baoul repeated that part of his lord's 
message — ^"^t is strange I should not have heard of 
it" 

" Such was Sir Godfrey's message ; but that which 
he bad me be sure to tell, and which I know is false, was 
that Sir Nicholas was to take his departure to-day." 

"And this priest-r-this Father Giacomo — ^why are 
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you SO ready to trust him more than others?" asked 
Gladice after a pausa 

" Because I am sure he has spoken the truth." 

"How can you be sure of it?" repeated Gladice; 
*' the report I have ever heard of him has been evil." 

"Yet I am sure of it, none the less," said the 
esquire ; " I would pledge my life that he means 
honestly in this." 

" And what pledge have I, beyond your own word, 
young sir, for the strange suspicions which you hint 
against knights and gentlemen of name ? Why should 
I believe you ?" 

** Because — " Eaonl checked himself before he had 
well begun his eager speech, and said, " Do you think 
that I could play you false, lady ?" 

" I know not — ^ye may be all false alike," said Gla- 
dice, half-bitterly ; but she did not move her eyes &om 
the youth's appealing face, and he read in her look 
more confidence than her words conveyed. 

"I confess I am strangely inclined," she continued, 
" to put some faith in your warning ; and as for your 
own honesty in the matter, I have a thought to put it 
to the trial at once." 

Baoul coloured like a girl, but only answered by a 
profound obeisance. 

" You do not think to return to Ladysmede ?" 

"Never! "said he, indignantly. 
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" Then listen." She bent forward in her saddle, and 
spoke in a lower tone, so that no word could reach the 
ears of her attendants. '' Bide for me straight to the 
mynchery at Michamstede, and ask to have speech of 
the lady-abbess ; she will tell you where to seek the 
Bishop of Ely, my good cousin — he is surely by this 
time within a day or two's journey, if not nearer ; and 
when you find him, say to him from me, that I would 
gladly take counsel with him upon a matter of press- 
ing importance. You will do this ? I have none that 
I may trust better," 

" I will not fail you, lady, — be sure of it.'* 

" I am bound to furnish you with a horse for my 
service. Lambert ! this young esquire will hold it a 
charity for thee to change places with him — he does 
me the grace to ride to-day upon a certain errand of 
mine own." 

Both the serving-man and the seneschal heard their 
lady's order with some surprise; but it was not for 
them to make objection to it ; and Lambert, with as 
good a grace as he could command, dismounted and 
held the stirrup for the esquire to mount. Scarcely 
waiting to fix himself in his seat, with brief word of 
thanks to the groom, and a low bend of parting saluta- 
tion to the lady, Baoul put the horse to his speed over 
the level ground, and was soon out of sight. 

The Lady Gladice was very thoughtful as she rode 
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homewards. On her, too, as well as upon Saoul, the 
stem realities of life were fast crowding all at once. 
She had made her first personal acquaintance with 
falsehood and with danger. But she was neither over- 
powered nor dismayed. Bather, the call to earnest 
thought and action had roused her spirit, and awoke 
her from a life which had seemed to her miserably 
without a meaning or an object She had now to call 
forth all her energies, and to think and act for herself. 
In none of those about her could she look for a friend 
who could give her any real sympathy or protection. 
She shrank from disclosing Isola's unhappy secret to 
her aunt, at least until the former should have removed 
to some quarter where she would be safe from any 
danger which she might apprehend from Le Hard! 
She had too mi;ich reason to fear, from the esquire's 
story, that her kinsman Sir Godfrey would not be over- 
scrupulous in the means which he employed to entrap 
or even force her into a marriage with Sir Nicholas ; 
she felt by no means sure that the unfortunate Italian 
could substantiate her claim— however morally rightftd 
it might be — as the Crusader's wedded wife, if he him- 
self were determined to repudiate it ; and she knew 
how lightly her guardian would hold all obligations 
which stood in the way of any cherished design of his 
own ; and there was little settled law or authority in 
the kingdom to which she could appeal Her relative. 
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William Longcliamp, she had reason to think, was little 
inclined to look with fevour on Sir Grodfrey; once 
under his powerfal protection, she would at least be 
safe from the persecution which seemed to threaten her 
at present ; and even if his advice should point to the 
cloister as her only eventual refuge, the vows of a 
recluse did not seem so wholly distasteful to Gladice at 
this moment as they had a short while ago. 

Old Warenger looked graver, too, on their return. 
There was an uncomfortable feeling in his mind that 
something was going wrong, though how or why he 
would have been quite at a loss even to guess to him- 
self. That his young mistress was' to marry the 
Crusader was an established fact in his mind, as with 
the household generally ; that she would be so un- 
reasonable as to make any objection to an arrangement 
so very desirable — or, indeed, that she coidd expect to 
be consulted on such a point except as a matter of 
courtesy — would never have entered Ms thoughts. 
Still, having as sincere a feeling of affection for his old 
lord's daughter as his rude nature would admit, he had 
remarked to himself and to others, with considerable 
satisfaction, that the knight's attentions had been re- 
ceived as graciously as they deserved, and with as little 
show of displeasure as might comport with maiden 
dignity. He would have been sorry to have caused his 
young mistress unhappiness ; but that any such feeling 
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could arise from the prospect now before her, which 
promised to set her free from the perils and embarrass- 
ments of a maiden heiress, and the chance (which 
Warenger's experience taught him was not an impro- 
bable one), of having her lands seized on some pretext 
by her guardian, and being driven herself into the dull 
shelter of the church, and to make her the honoured 
bride of a stout soldier like Sir Nicholas — this was a 
piece of woman's unreasonableness which the seneschal 
never contemplated, and would assuredly have been 
incUned to laugh at if he had. He considered himself 
in some sort, too, as Sir Godfrey's liegeman ; for it 
would have been easy for the knight of Ladysmede to 
have put the keeping of the old tower into other hands, 
in spite of any remonstrances from its female inmates : 
and if he had entertained any suspicion that young 
Raoul was at this moment engaged in counteracting 
the designs of his lawful master, he would not have 
allowed him to ride off so quietly upon his lady's 
errand. It needed some caution, therefore, on Gladice's 
part, not to turn her own household into enemies. 

She recovered herself, however, as she re-entered the 
old tower, and met her kinswoman with even a gayer 
smile than usual Her face was still lighted with the 
flush of exercise, and none could have suspected that 
there was an anxious restlessness in her thoughts. She 
was fully prepared for the intelligence with which 
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Dame Elfluld greeted her. The message which Eaoul 
had refused to convey had reached Willan^s Hope dur- 
ing Gladice's short absence by a more trusty hand 
Gundred had done his lord's bidding, if not with a 
very graceful courtesy, at least with no mistake in the 
terms ; and though the announcement of Sir Nicholas's 
sudden departure from the neighbourhood had taken 
even Elfhild by surprise, the chamberlain spoke in such 
an important and mysterious manner of the emergen- 
cies of the king's service, upon which the knight had 
visited England, that his unsuspicious listener was 
more than satisfied. She did indeed venture to hint 
at the probability that it would not be very long before 
Ladysmede would receive him as a guest again ; and 
to this supposition Gundred — who was not slow to 
perceive what answer would be most acceptable — ^had 
readily assented. To the formal announcement of the 
legate's expected visit, he also made bold to ^d some 
more particular details, which would come naturally 
within his own department, of the extraordinary pre- 
parations necessary to be made at the manor itself, and 
among its surrounding tenants, to receive the large 
retinue which was now daUy expected 

Gladice listened patiently while the elder lady, with 
some little excitement, repeated the invitation which 
had been conveyed to them by Sir Godfrey. She 
judged it wiser to be silent on the subject of Saoul's 
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oommimioatioii, and nothing in lier count^iance be- 
trayed any previous knowledge on the subject. When 
consulted as to the answer whidi was to be returned, 
she at once agreed that there could be no good reason 
for refusing, and allowed her relative, during great part 
of the ensuing afternoon, to discuss with much vivacity 
the characters and pretensions of the good company 
whom they were likely to meet in the train of William 
of Ely. A year's residence in the seclusion of the old 
tower, though borne with all the cheerfulness of a 
naturally elastic spirit, and solaced by the never-tiiing 
companionship of her bufiy needle, had not, as Elfhild 
began to be conscious since the Crusader's visits, 
destroyed her interest in the gayer world of camp and 
hall and festival in which she had once moved con- 
spicuously. The younger lady, after all, had perhaps 
been the more contented recluse of the two. The 
vague possibilities of the future are pleasanter food for 
the mind to feed upon than reminiscences of an im- 
possiUepast 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



THE C0N7BBENCB. 



These was Imrrying to and fro amongst the domestics 
of Ladysmede on the morning when the prisoner's 
escape was discovered. Baldwin had gone round early 
to the window of the tower, to convey some word of 
comfort, as well as more substantial cheer, to his un- 
fortunate brother esquire. The severed bar and the 
empty chamber told their own story. The first feeling 
in every breast in the household, when Baldwin re- 
turned with this intelligence, was hearty satisfaction 
that poor Baoul was for the present beyond Sir God- 
frey's vengeance; for it had been noticed that the 
knight's anger against him, though scarce so loudly 
expressed as usual, seemed more bitter and enduring ; 
and even on their return from the banquet at Bivelsby, 
when Sir Nicholas had alluded in jesting tone to the 
enforced fast which he presumed the delinquent had 
been keeping meanwhile, the answer from his host 
came in a low tone from between his set teeth, from 
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which Baldwin, taught by experience, augured worse 
than from his most violent menaces and imprecations. 
In fact, there was, a gleam of a better human feeling 
in the knight's present exasperation against Baoul, 
than even those who knew him best were inclined to 
give him credit for. The orphan son of an old com- 
panion in arms, whose widow had taken the veil, Raoul 
had been received into Sir Godfrey's household imme- 
diately on his return to his native country and his 
succession to his ancestral inheritance, and had been 
treated by his patron with as large a share of kindness 
and forbearance as his selfish nature was capable of. 
Sir Godfrey bore the boy as much love as he did 
towards any human being, and Baoul had striven 
diligently to entertain a similar feeling towards his 
benefactor. That a direct and contemptuous opposi- 
tion to his wUl should have come from such a quarter, 
awoke, therefore, in the knight's heart, something of 
the bitter feeling which a nobler nature might have 
entertained at the first discovery of some base ingrati- 
tude in a son. He would have forgiven any one of bis 
household more readily, because they were perfectly 
indifferent to him, except so far as they could minister 
to his convenience or his pleasures. He would strike 
them in his fury, or thunder forth a sentence of torture 
or imprisonment, just as he might hurl from him a 
faithless weapon, or dash down a vessel that offended 
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his eye, or crush an insect that annoyed him ; but 
when the vexed mood had passed, he forgot even with- 
out forgiving. His present wrath against Eaoul had 
more of human nature about it, and was likely to be 
the more lasting. But while the first feeling amongst 
Eaoul's late companions was joy at his escape, there 
soon succeeded a very natural apprehension for them- 
selvea Perhaps the consciousness of many among 
them that they would willingly have had a hand in it, 
had they dared or found safe opportunity, made them 
assume at once that Sir Godfrey would suspect them 
of a guilty complicity. Baldwin, the only one present 
who could really have been accused of any unlawful 
communication with the prisoner, bore the boldest 
front of all. 

" He is gone," said he ; " and I for one am right 
glad on t." 

" And so am not I," said old Stephen, looking cau- 
tiously round him before he spoke ; " what is to be- 
come of him, poor youth ? though Sir Godfrey be a 
rough master by times, better ride after him than be 
running the country. If he had been content to bide 
where he was, things would have been like to go easier 
for all of us."' 

"There will be a grand stir about it, when our 
worshipful lord comes to hear," said one of the serving- 
men, who had been with others to examine the Falcon 
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Tower ; " the bar of the window is cut clean through, 
as I could cut a carrot ; I never saw the like— it was 
never Master Baoul's hand did that/' 

'' He hath had help in the business, no doubt/' said 
Baldwin. " But give us our morning's drink, none the 
less, Stephen — trouble never sat lighter yet upon 
empty stomachs ; and I would fain not be choked with 
dry bread, whatever else is to happen to me/' 

Stephen had paused upon the cellar step, astounded 
at the intelligence, with his empty measures in his 
hand. He cast a suspicious glance at Baldwin before 
he proceeded to fill them, for he alone was aware of 
the squire's charitable visit to his imprisoned com- 
panion, and naturally supposed that he might have 
assisted him to escape ; but he was too honest-hearted 
to hint his suspicion to the others. There was a slight 
uncomfortable feeling, however, amongst the party at 
their morning meal ; for the more aU the circumstances 
of the escape were investigated, the more evident did 
it become that the prisoner had been aided from with- 
out; and it was highly probable that some one of 
those present was in possession of a secret which he 
dared not impart to his fellows. Nearly all the house- 
hold were present, except the chaplain and Gundred, 
but these were the two very last persons upon whom 
any suspicion was likely to fall : the chamberlain, be- 
cause he was understood to be devoted to his mas- 
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ter's interests^ and was> besides, at all times more ready 
to lock up a man than to release him ; and the chap^ 
lain, becanse every man there present felt in his own 
heart, that if they had him once locked up safe in the 
old tower, they would take care to keep him as fisust 
there as bolts and bars could make him. 

Sir Godfrey wa& astir early as usual; and as none 
of his retinue conceived that it fell within the line of 
their duty to acquaint him with the fact of Baoul's 
escape — ^which, indeed, they would have been them- 
selves ignorant of but for Baldwin's surreptitious visit 
— ^he had summoned Gundred to attend him, and made 
his way to the Falcon Tower with the intention of 
questioning the culprit, now that his blood had surely 
had full time to cool. Those who saw him go there 
made up their minds at once not to cross his path, if 
they could avoid it, on his return ; but from more than 
one eyelet-hole or turret-window of the old manor 
there were eyes watching him with mingled fear and 
curiosity as he stopped at the door. Gundred had to 
apply the key with some force to the rusty bolts before 
they yielded. An exclamation of surprise broke &om 
him as he preceded his master into the dungeon, for a 
glance was enough to convince him that there was no 
prisoner there. Sir (Jodfrey stooped through the low 
doorway, and pushed his attendant aside. 

" Escaped, as I live ! '* said the knight, as he looked 
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round him. " I thought thou hadst been a safer jailer, 
Gundred — ^what cursed negligence is this ? '^ To any 
other of his followers his tone and language would 
hardly have been so moderate. 

Gundred did not at once reply ; he was engaged in 
examining the place as carefully as the dim light 
allowed. It was not untU De Burgh had repeated his 
question in somewhat more emphatic terms, that he 
spoke at all, and when he did, it was more with refer- 
ence to the result of his own investigations than in de- 
precation or self-excuse. 

" The tackliug was strong enough to hold half-a- 
dozen men, much less a child like that ; but there has 
been a piece of workmanship here I never saw the like 
of." 

He produced the hand-bolt, the link cut through 
cleanly and evenly. While Sir Godfrey was examining 
it, his attendant reached up to the window. 

"Here is the stanchion, too — good iron, near an 
inch and a half thick — with as pretty a cut in it as the 
other. Marry, the tools that coidd do this might work 
a way through hell gates, if they had time enough.'' 
There was a mixed feeling in Gundred's mind— his 
mortification at the escape of his prisoner was scarcely 
so strong as his admiration of the masterly way in 
which it had been effected. 
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" He could not .have done this alone," said the 
knight, after glancing at the window-bar. 

'* No," replied the chamberlain ; " clever as my 
young sir thought himself, this was a point beyond 
him. I have heard of tools that would do the like of 
this, but I scarcely believed it." 

" Did you set any watch on the place?"' asked the 
knight. 

" Nay, I had no orders to do that, as may be in your 
worshipful remembrafice. He lay here safe enough, as 
I deemed. It passeth my poor comprehension," con- 
tinued the chamberlain, still studying the severed iron. 

" It is an ill-managed business," said Sir Godfrey, 
sourly ; " there are wiser heads than yours, Gundred, 
about the manor, and we had need look more warily 
to ourselves, if we would not have them prove our 
masters after all — in other matters than smith's 
work." 

There was a meaning in his tone ; but if his hinted 
suspicion was meant to point to the Italian chaplain, 
he did not choose to give it more open expression. 

'' After all," he said, " the young knave will have 
punished himself pretty heavily for his bold speech. 
I had scarce dealt so hard with him as to cast him 
forth to beg his bread." 

" The place is weU rid of him," said the chamber- 
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lain ; " he was good for little, that ever I saw, but to 
spend more money on laoes than would keep a better 
man in meat and drink, and to twang his gittem o' 
nights, when honest folk would fain sleep, if they 
couli" 

'' There was the making of a good knight in him, 
none the less/' said his lord " I wish you could have 
seen him, Oundred, when he sprang at me like a 
young wolf-hound after I struck him — it was thanks 
to Sir Nicholas that his dagger had not made dose 
acquaintance with my ribs. Faith, I was rather hasty 
with him, too, I doubt; but he was a fool to chafe 
me. 

" Will it please you. Sir Godfrey," inquired the 
chamberlain, 'Hhat we shall raise the country after 
him ? it were surely easy to retake him, if we make 
search at once." 

" Let him go hang," said the knight, angrily. " Can 
ye take me the armourer that forged this V 

He held up to his follower's view a fragment of one 
of the steel saws, which had attracted his notice as it 
lay on the ground at their feet, glittering in the ray of 
smilight that streamed into the dungeon by the narrow 
window. Baoul had broken it when his tedious work 
of deliverance was all but completed. 

Oundred took it from his master's hands, and exam- 
ined it with admiring attention. The Spanish smith 
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who had tempered it had sold its fellows for fifty times 
their weight in gold, and died without disclosing the 
secret of their manufacture. 

^* The like of it was never seen in these parts/' said 
the chamberlain, as he returned it. 

" Nor carried in an esquire's girdle," said De Burgh. 
" Ctinst take me the owner of this plaything, I ask thee?'' 

'^ I have heard much talk of Saracen steel," said 
Gundred, in a careless tone, without looking at his 
master. 

'' And wouldst have it this might have been some 
trophy from the Paynims — ha?" said the knight, 
turning round towards him. 

" Nay, I know not whence it came — it may be a 
work of Mahound himself, for aught I can tell of it." 

" Enough" — said his master, setting his teeth as he 
turned to leave the place — "we shall know more of 
this anon. Follow me now, Gundred — I have a charge 
for thee." 

The chamberlain, locking the door as carefully as if 
he had a dozen prisoners in safe custody, followed Sir 
Godfrey into his cabinet, and in a short time was on 
his road to Willan's Hope, charged with the same 
message which Eaoul had contumaciously refused to 
deliver. 

The knight of Ladysmede and his guest held graver 
discourse than usual over their morning repast. Sir 
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Grodfrey himself pushed away, after a few hasty mouth- 
fnis, the tempting slices which the esquire^ who knew 
his vigorous appetite, placed before him, and let the 
flagon stand beside him almost untouched. He ordered 
the chamber to be cleared before the attendants had 
well done their office, and related to his companion, as 
soon as they were alone, the circumstances of Baoul's 
escape. Sir Nicholas listened with his usual quiet 
demeanour, and was not loud in his expressions of 
surprise even at the mode of its accomplishment. He 
did more justice to the good &re than his host, and 
though he also drank sparingly, it was his habit. But 
the other rose and sat down again from time to time, 
with even more than his usual restlessness and im- 
patience. 

" And now, as touching the lady of Willan's Hope," 
said Sir Nicholas, '' it were time to bethink us of some 
less delicate messenger." 

" I have despatched Gundred thither even now," 
replied De Burgh ; " I would I had taken your counsel 
at the first— though I tell you now, I would far rather 
have trusted the boy if he would have obeyed me. I 
knew not till to-day what a nest of traitors I have 
about me." 

" You had best have carried your message yourself," 
returned his friend ; " the tsii dames yonder woidd 
surely have come to the lure then." 
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" They would have read the falsehood in my face/' 
said Sir Grodfrey, with a scowling laugh ; " I can 
swallow a lie in my conscience passably, but it ever 
sticks in my throat when I try to put it into words. 
I would give something for your smooth tongue, Le 
Hardi ; but you have had more experience in the ways 
of the wicked than I have." 

The Crusader smiled at the compliment — one of his 
most impleasant smiles, which changed the whole 
expression of his otherwise handsome features. 

" Words may fail us, though, at times — a bold hand, 
never. You will match me there, De Burgh. But tell 
me, is Father Giacomo of your coimcil in this matter?" 

" No," said his companion, shortly. 

" And why not ? we shall need his service, if all 
goes as we would have it ; and it were surely safer to 
make a friend of him at once; — he knows far too 
much abeady, as you tell me, to make an enemy of." 

" May the fiend take me if I know whether I am 
to hold him as friend or enemy at this moment ! Ever 
since he carried the boy away, there has been little 
more, I fancy, than a hoUow truce between us ; yet for 
years he has been true to me, and he had long ago 
been a beggar and an outcast but for me." 

'' I can well suppose that he is a tool that needs 
wary handling," said Sir Nicholas ; " but he must be 
dealt with in this business, and that speedily, if we 
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would not have him meddle in it to our oonfusion. 
If it like you, I will q>eak with him mysel£'' 

** Speak when and as you will/' said De Burgh ; *^ it 
may happen that you shall understand him better than 
I do« But I would not trust him too far/' 

The intercourse between Sir Godfrqr and his chap- 
lain had of lat^ ceased almost entirely. They were as 
much strangers as it was possible for those to be who 
continued members of the same household, and ob- 
served towards each other the decent courtesies of life. 
In the few words which did firom time to time pass 
between them, Father Oiacomo showed more outward 
respect to his patron than before ; while Sir Godfrey's 
words and manner were apt to be rudely sarcastic, and 
such as, a short time back, he would haye been slow 
to venture upon with such a master in the art of reply. 
Seldom now did the priest appear at meal-times, and 
never remained to share in the noisy convivialily 
which sometimes succeeded, when Sir Godfrey could 
welcome to his board s(»ne more genial companion 
than the too abstemious Crusader. Great part of his 
time was spent still — ^as had been his constant practice 
— ^in long solitary walks to a distance from the manor; 
and when he was within the walls, he confined himself 
more strictly than ever to the little oratory in the 
turret, which, besides its communication with Sir 
Godfrey's own chambers, had a small external stair- 
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case of its own, and where his lamp^ in despite of the 
chamberlain's protest, might often be seen burning far 
into the night. 

It was here that Sir Nicholas found him, when he 
resolved to confide to him his determination to obtain, 
with the sanction of the king and of her guardian, the 
hand of the heiress of Willan's Hope. The two men 
looked at each other, as the Italian, without even a 
shade of surprise expressed in his countenance, rose 
and greeted courteously his unexpected visitor; and 
before any words beyond those of mere formality had 
passed between them, each was perfectly aware that he 
was the object of the other's doubt and distrust. And 
again Sir Nicholas felt an uncomfortable impression 
that he had seen those eyes elsewhere, before he met 
them at Ladysmeda 

* He judged wisely that> in a negotiation with 
Father Oiacomo, it was best to speak to the point at 
once. Any kind of diplomatic circumlocution, or 
fencing with the real question to be discussed, he felt 
would.be time and breath wasted, if not worse ; for, 
strong as Sir Nicholas might feel himself in the art of 
language to conceal his thoughts, he knew that in that 
art he now stood before at least a rival master. 

** I think," said he, " Father Giacomo, it would be 
for our interest to be friends/^ Even this assumption 
of honesty, selfish as it was, hardly sat well upon him. 
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The Italian's eyes, though not his lips, smiled as he 
replied, and the knight felt that the humility of his 
bow was ironical. 

** You have need of my service V* he said 

Sir Nicholas found that the priest could be fully his 
equal in sincerity. 

** I have," he replied, continuing the conversation in 
the Italian's own language, which he spoke admirably 
for an Englishman, and hoping by this means to win 
something of the stranger's confidence — "1 have, father, 
and am prepared to pay for it in kind." 

'' You speak the Tuscan in perfection, Sir Knight — 
you have been much in Italy ? " 

Le Hardi assuredly had not come there to be ques- 
tioned as to his travels and adventures ; but he replied 
with a courteous smile, 

** There are few lands I have not travelled in, father; 
in Italy among the rest — but it is long ago— is it pos- 
sible that we have met there ? '' 

** Possible enough,'' replied the other carelessly, 
*' though such a chance were unlikely — I went little 
beyond the walls of my cloister there." 

The knight tried in vain to recall those eyes peering 
from beneath a cowl in some Italian street. He mu$t 
have seen them ; of that he was more strongly con- 
vinced than ever. 

" I have need of your services, Father Giacomo," he 
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resumed, determined to confine himself if possible to 
the actual business of his visit — " in a matter which I 
have much at heart. And to prove to you that I can 
return your good-will, let me say that I am somewhat 
in your secrets abeady ; I know where the boy Giulio 
is in keeping — the knowledge shall be safe with me/' 

The chaplain only replied by a courteous bow. 

Sir Nicholas found himself obliged to begin the con- 
versation again. " I am, as you may know, well-nigh a 
landless man." 

The chaplain bowed again. 

" I would wed with wealth and beauty. Sir Priest : 
churchman as you are, you will not blame me in this ? " 

The chaplain smiled. 

" Men say, indeed," continued Sir Nicholas, encour- 
aged a little by this token, "that the Church would 
fain keep both for itself ; and, under your favour, what 
with mortmain and the cloister — ^to say nought of less 
legitimate methods — she gets the Kon's share ; but you 
will not grudge us poor men of the world the crumbs ? " 

" I will grudge no man that which he wins fairly. Sir 
Knight." 

" I will win what I seek fairly," replied Sir Nicholas, 
— " with my sword and spear. In plain words, I seek 
the love and the lands of the Lady Gladice, Sir God- 
frey's fair ward. I have the good knight's word, King 
.Richard's special sanction " 
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-''But not the maiden's consent/' added the 



chaplain quietly, without raising his eyes. 

** That/' said the knight, by no means disconcerted^ 
for he was prepared to find his companion intimately 
acquainted with the designs and movements of most of 
the household — ''that I shall not wait to ask." 

" Or have already asked, and are little pleased with 
the answer?"' 

Sir Nicholas moved uneasily, and turned his face away. 

" Suppose it were so/' he answered with an unreal 
laugh, — " what does a maiden know of her own fancies ? 
A little loving compulsion, in these cases, Father Gia- 
como, is often the only thing required." 

" So are English maidens won ? it is hardly so with 
us in the south. Yet it is a marvel to me," continued 
the priest, looking steadily at the Crusader, " that a 
knight of such a presence and such gentle and gracious 
discourse, as I may say most truly, should fail to find 
favour in ladies' eyes/' 

Sir Nicholas' face grew dark under the Italian's 
searching glance ; but again he spoke in what seemed 
a bold and honest tone. 

" I have been wedded once. Father ; it may well be 
that I am the worse skilled in wooing again." 

" So ! " said Giacomo, in a tone of courteous sur- 
prise and sympathy ; " I can well understand you. Sir 
Knight ; your love lies with the dead : but you need 
the broad lands, and you would be generous and faith- 
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fal to her who could bestow them on yoiL You speak 
honestly and well — ^you cannot feign a passion, but you 
promise honour and good faith ? " 

" Ay, more, by heaven ! " said the Crusader, thrown 
now somewhat oflf his guard by the other's open speak- 
ing. " I wedded where I thought I loved — it was 
an idle folly, and has passed ; but I love now — ^love 
with a passion of which a youth's fancies are but the 
imagination — which you, fenced in by the vows of yom- 
priesthood, may have learned to cast from you, but 
which masters sense and reason in a nature like mine ! 
— But you are not my confessor,. Father/' 

" No, nor you mine," said the priest ; " we may speak 
the more honestly therefor. Listen, if you will. I have 
loved once ; not," he said in a tone of sarcasm which 
he seemed unable to restrain, though his words were 
earnest and emphatic — " not with a love like either of 
yours. I loved, and I did a wrong ; and the love and 
the memory live with me for ever. I see a buried face. 
Sir Nicholas — ^not only in my dreams, but day and night 
the vision of her I loved and wronged is before me. 
Not always, but suddenly, it comes — ^the same pale, 
sad, reproachful face : it starts before me in the full 
glare of daylight — meets me in the deep shadows of 
the woods — ^looks into mine at the banquet, till all 
faces round grow indistinct — ^looks not in accusation, 
but in tender sorrow — checks the light word upon my 
lips, rebukes the evil thought in my heart, and seems 
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like an angel holding back the sinful passions which 
shut me out from heaven — I see it now ! " 

His searching eyes had left Sir Nicholas' face, and 
were fixed with a stony glare upon the tapestry beyond. 
The knight turned round, pale and shivering, as if he 
too expected to see a face behind him. 

'' The church I serve/' continued the Italian after the 
silence of a moment, ** teaches us that there is one Hell, 
and one Bedeemer — I tell you, Sir Eoiight, there are 
redeemers upon earth every day, that suffer to save us 
— if it may be — and a hell about us every hour, of 
spirits sent to torment us before our time ! — Gk) your 
ways, Sir Nicholas ; you have my promise — ^I will help 
you to your bride." 

The priest, as he spoke the last words in a cold 
passionless voice, turned away as if to close their inter- 
view ; and the knight, whose wonted self-possession had 
now wholly failed him, after some hurried and almost 
unintelligible words, rose and left the little chamber. 
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